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TO THE READER. 



When I resolved to write the following 
Idstory, I was sensible that prejudice might 
offer two objections against the undertaking. 
The circumstance of my being a Spaniard, 
rendered me liable to be considered partial 
towards the conquerors of Mexico, and my 
character as a Novelist, would naturally 
suggest the probability of my roving too 
freely over the field of imagination. 

Against these two objections, it has Been 
my zealous endeavour to provide. When 
bestowing any great praise on Herna n Cortes 
and his companions, I have quoted the words 
of Dr Robertson ; and to remove the second 
objection, I have been careful to set down 
my authority for every event of the least 
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importance. The number and respectability 
of my references, will show my anxiety 
on this point. If, after this assertion, any 
redundancy of fancy is still found, this will 
certainly be in the form, but not in the sub- 
stance, of the work. I have been extremely 
scrupulous with regard to facts; and for 
the rest, I humbly hope no one will blame 
me for not having written the extraordi- 
nary and romantic deeds of Hernan Cortes 
in the style and manner of a Bulletin or 
Gazette. 

Telesforo de Trueba y Cosio. 
Londouy Nov. 30, 1829. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



The dlscoYery and conqueBt of Ameriea form 
one of the most splendid episodes in the his- 
tory of the world. The importance of so gigan- 
tic an erenti and the wild excitement which it 
awoke, naturally made the conquerors and first 
historians of those vast regions array their de- 
scriptions in the glittering dress of romance, 
rather than in the sober garb of strict veracity. 
Hence we find accounts of the civilisation of 
some districts in America, which it is difficult 
to reconcile with the rude state and barbarous 
deeds of the inhabitants. This anomaly is more 
particularly displayed in the country of Ana- 
huac, known afterwards by the name of New 
Spain. 8ome historians have given such pomp- 
ons narratives concerning the advancement of 
the natives of Anahuac, and more especially the 
Mexicans, in the career of civilized life, that 
they luive altogether bestowed the honours of 
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polished nations on a people which was immea- 
surably far from deserving the distinction. The 
Mexicans, indeed, when compared with the 
other inhabitants of the New World, exhibited 
a decided and even striking superiority ; yet this 
advantage over the rest of the Indians could not 
entitle the possesaorg to that praise which their 
conquerors have bestowed on themi some in 
their love for the marvellous and romantic, and 
others, no doubt, to enhance the glory and diffi- 
culty of their own achievements. 

The history of the first inhabitants of Ana- 
hnac is involved in that dense obscurity whicji 
baffles the most plausible reasonings, and over- 
turns the most ingenious theories. Tradition 
IS a very imperfect source of imformation ; and 
the Mexican paintings, of which so much has 
been spoken, are neither sufficient in number, 
nor clear enough in their meaning, to lead to a 
philosophical elucidation of truth. Some writers^ 
relying on the legends of the natives, and the 
discovery of prodigious bones and skulls in va- 
rious parts of the country, have established the 
supposition that New Spain was originaliy in- 
habited by giants. But abandoning this fanci- 
ful theory to the speculations of the curious, it 
may perhaps be asserted with some probability 
of truth, that the Toltecas, a wandering tribe 
of sava^ei^ weye the first who formed themselves 
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into any thing retemUing a regnlar state. The 
Tohecas established a kingdom about the year 
667. This monarehy lasted foar eentnries, when 
it was snccoeded by the reign of the Chicheme- 
oas and other tribes, until part of the country 
was ooenpied by the Aiteeas or Mexioans, who^ 
prseeodiQg from the bwders of the Onlf of Oa^ 
lifomia, settled abont the lake of Tei<^oO| and 
founded the &mons city of Mexico. 

The new ooenpants of the land introdaced a 
more polished order of things, and they had made 
wesae progress in the pursuits of life at the tinae 
of the Spanidi inirasion. Yet the dnration of 
the Mexieaa empire was very short, according 
to the aecoonts aSbrded by the natives. Little 
more than three eentoiiee do they reckon from 
the first migration of their ancestors, and about 
half of that time since tlie establishment of their 
monairdiy. This period was filled iqp by the 
govemmMt of nine sovereigns, of which the nn^ 
fortunate Monteauma was the last. As so short 
a space of time seems ineompatiUe with the de« 
gree of chrilisation «seribed to the Mexicans, a 
presumption may safely be admitted, that much 
exaggeration has been used in the descriptions 
of their manners, turts, and regulations. But 
howenrer remote the nattres of the land might 
be with referenee to the dvilisation of their 
eenqueroiV; it is not less tine that the Mexicans 
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were greatly superior to all the other inhabitants 
of the New World. The right of private proper- 
ty, so ill understood, and so grossly violated, 
among rude and savage tribes, was respected 
and defined in the Mexican Empire. From the 
right of possession arose that of barter and ex- 
change, and hence sprung various of the more 
simple operations of commerce. 

But another striking feature in the country 
was the great number of its cities, and the vast- 
ness and beauty for which they were conspicu- 
ous. Some progress in the arts of social life 
must be made before men can found and organ- 
ize such places as Cholula, Tacuba, and other 
great towns, are depicted to have been ; yet a 
considerable deduction must be made from the 
florid descriptions of the conquerors, who, ac- 
customed till then to meet with rude hordes of 
savages in America, were naturaUy struck and 
amazed when, on entering New Spain, they per- 
ceived so decided an improvement in civilisa- 
tion. They found men inhabiting large cities, 
subject to regular laws, and following pursuits 
indicative of social life. They, moreover, were 
pleasingly surprised at the riches of the coun- 
try, and the fertility of its soil ; and their ovm 
vivid imaginations heightening the e£Fect produ- 
ced by^ external objects, it is perfectly natural 
that they should have conceived and represented 
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Auigtf in a light. aboTa tbat lo whioii they were 
raeUjOTtided. Bat e rapid aeeoul; of the ve» 
Mgien, goTernmeiity and meniiere of the Meid* 
etiMy wiU More jiudy decide the degree of ein^ 
Uaaticm to which they may haye had uadedbted 



In esoottining the reUgien of the MerieMuly 
we are ttmckwilii honor and aauaenent. No* 
thing ean be conoeiTed more barbarons and san** 
gninary than the ceremoniee by whioh their 
gloomy snperttition hoped to pn^itiate a blood* 
thirsty mythology. Bat the atrocity of hnmaii 
aai^ifieeS) so prevalent in Ae Mexican empfare^ 
was doably enhanced by the regolar system in- 
to which legions ritee were oondneted. They 
had magniScent temples and othw places con- 
secrated to Ae serriee of the deities. The 
nnmber of priests was very great, and they en- 
joyed high distinction in the state, as wdl as 
extraordinary weight in its cornicfls. Yet a 
considerable dtference existed between them, 
both with respect to their rank, and the Tarions 
offices to which they were dedicated. There 
were several orders among the ministers of 
religion, at the head of which were two Ugh 
priests, — a dignity which, as it was liie most 
hononrable and important in the state, was only 
conferred on those whose birth, integrity, and 
knowie%e^ rendered them worthy of such a 

A S 
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charge. The high priests were the firist per- 
' soDages in the empire ; the monarch inyariably 
consulted them in all matters of moment, smd 
no war was ever undertaken without their ap« 
probation. After the first two principal reli- 
gious dignitaries, the other priests enjoyed cer- 
tain degrees and gradations, strictly defined and 
understood. Some were sacrificers, others di- 
viners; some had the care of the sanctuaries 
committed to them, while others were to com- 
pose the hymns and pious songs, and order 
every thing relating to the festivals. 

Indeed, a considerable portion of their time 
was devoted by the Mexicans to the practice of 
religious ceremonies, and celebration of their 
festivals. Nor is this strange. Their mytho- 
logical rites were strictly connected with those 
occupations which were most congenial to their 
character. The Mexicans were naturally war- 
like and ferocious, and accordingly the first of 
their gods was the god of war, called Huitzilo* 
poehtlu To this divinity they paid special wor- 
ship ; and nothing could exceed the disgusting 
atrocity of the sacrifices continually made to 
this terrific idol. The most rigid and frightful 
courses of penance were undergone by the fana- 
tic Mexicans, in order to propitiate this cruf^ 
deity ; severe fasts and corporeal macerations^ 
and every torment which superstition can sug* 
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g8gt> w«re ehe^cfidly undertakoi in honour of 
HuiizikpoohdL Yet, lamentable as this igno- 
nmee might be» it was lenient in its effects when 
compared to the inhuman butcheries tiiat daily 
stuned the altars and the temples* The precise 
number of victims that were annually sacrifi- 
ced cannot be ascertained, but^ according to the 
most moderate computation^ they amounted to 
noless than twenty thousand. The manner in 
which the sacrifices were conducted was, if pos- 
sible, more atrocious than their extent. The 
mode of inflicting, death varied according to the 
occasion of the festival, or the quality of the 
victim. In some cases the sufferers were drown- 
ed; in others, they were left to perish with 
hunger, shut up in dismal caverns on the moun- 
tains* The gladiatorial sacrifice, which was con- 
sidered the most honourable, and in which the 
victim had a chance of escape by vanquishing 
his antagonist, was in many instances resorted 
to ; but the most ordinary manner of perform- 
ing the cruel ceremony was by opening the 
breast of the victim. 

For the performance of this horrid function 
six priests were appointed, the principal of 
which, the TopUtzin, clothed himself in a red 
habit, fHnged with cotton, and wearing a crown 
of green and yellow feathers on his head. The 
pther .five attendant priests were dressed in 
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white eml)roidered with black. The0« mini-i 
stera dragged the yictini, in a state of complete 
nudity, to the upper area of the temple, and 
extended him on tiie altar ; four priests held the 
legs and arms, whilst the fifth k^t the head 
tight with a wooden instrument resembling a 
serpent. The TopiUzin then came forward^ 
and, with a knife made of flint, laid the breast 
open, and tearing ont the heart, offered it, 
whilst yet palpitating, to the god, and then threw 
it at his feet. When the idol was of gigantic 
dimensions, it was customary to introduce the 
bleeding heart into its mouth with a large gold- 
en spoon. In most cases, also, the lips of the 
idol, and cornices of the entrance of the sanctuary, 
were anointed^with the blood of the victim ; and 
when he happened to be a prisoner of war, as 
soon as the sacrifice was consummated, the head 
was severed,^ to* preserve the skull, and the rest 
of the body cast down to the lower area of the 
temple, where it was claimed by the warrior to 
whom it belonged by right of capture ; and who 
then carried off his prize to be boiled and dress- 
ed, in order to entertain his family and friends. 
The Otomies used to cut the bodies in pieces, 
and sold them in the market. 

It would be unseasonable here to detail the 
various other modes of performing sacrifices ; 
enough has been said to demonstrate; that a 
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mythology so barbarotu and abomiiiable could 
not bat be accompanied with erery outward 
form of terror and gloom. Most of the Mexi- 
can deities were of a malignant, natare, and 
only to be propitiated by blood* Hence we 
find them represented under forms andemblems 
the most fearful and repugnant. Gigantic mon- 
sters, and images in which ingenuity had ex- 
hausted its stores of horror, were the objects to 
which the Mexicans addressed their adoration, 
whilst their temples were always decorated with 
the figures of serpents, tigers, and other de- 
structiye animals. The gods being cruel and 
yindictive, the genius of the Mexican religion 
was necessarily dark and horrible. Fear be- 
came the principle of action'; and by calling the 
most ungenerous feelings of human nature into 
play, sympathy was destroyed, and all the nicer 
touches of social life entirely annihilated. Thus 
by a strange anomaly, we find that the Mexi- 
cans, the people of the New World who had 
made the greatest progress in civilisation, were, 
in many cases, the most ferocious of the Indi- 
ans, whilst their cruelty, in many of their cere- 
monies and manners, surpassed even that of 
the rude savage. 

In the science of government, the Mexicans 
had made some progress at the time of their 
conquest by the Spaniards. However rude and 
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imperfect they might be in this respect in more 
remote periods, it is no less certain, that when 
Cortes subjected those vast territories to the 
Spanbh crown, he found such rules and regula* 
tions in them as to excite his surprise and ad- 
miration. After making due allowances for the 
florid descriptions of the early historians, we 
shall still find much to approve in their system 
of administration. They had a regular police, 
established in so skilful a manner, as to have 
betokened an order of thbgs superior to the 
then state of the Mexican empire. The insti- 
tution of couriers, who transmitted intelligence 
with astonishing rapidity, and the number of civil 
offices appointed to inspect the public market, 
to collect the taxes, and to preserve order and 
justice among the buyers and sellers, afford de^ 
cided evidence of great improvement from sa« 
vage life. A sense of equity was evident in the 
manner of collecting taxes. These were laid on 
landed property, on the productions of industry, 
and on the various articles exposed to sale. But 
the exacting of these duties was not arbitrary : 
there were certain rules to be observed, and the 
quota assessed on each proprietor, merchant, or 
otherwise, was in strict proportion to the extent 
of his possessions, or the value of his acquisi- 
tions. Each one knew how much he had to con- 
tribute to the public revenue, and might resist 
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any undue esctortion* As the Mexicans were 
not acquainted with the use of money, the taxes 
were paid in kind, and by this means the large 
public magasines or storehouses were filled^ not 
only with the natural produce of all the pro- 
rincesy but with every specimen in works of art 
and industry. From these magazines the Em- 
peror 8iq>plied bis numerous attendants in peace, 
and his armies in wari with the rarious neces« 
saries of life^ as well as the requisite arms and 
accoutrements. 

The government of the Mexicans was a mo* 
narchy, but the degree of power and authority 
of their kings had been different in the various 
stages of their existence. In the infancy of their 
nation, great limits were put to the royal autho- 
rity, and the power which the sovereign exer- 
cised at that period resembled more a patriarch* 
al government* than a despotic rule. But with 
the increase of territory, the accumulation of 
riches, and the advancement in the refinements 
of life, the power of the kings was also aug- 
mented. Their pride induced them gradually 
to trespass the limits assigned to their authori- 
ty, until, during the reign of Montezuma, and at 
the time of the Spanish invasion, the sovereign 
was absolute and despotic. The conquests and 
abilities of the last Mexican monarch, at the 
same time that they extended the dominions of 
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the empire, gave a mortal blow to the independ- 
ence of those various sovereign princes who had 
their territories contiguous to his own. Such were 
the kings or lords of Tezcuco, Iztapalapan, and 
Tacuba, who, though exercising unlimited power 
over their own subjects, had nevertheless in the 
end been rendered feudatory to Montezuma* 
The crown of the Mexican empire was elective : 
to effect a competent choice, four lords of the 
highest rank, com*age, and merit, were appoint- 
ed in the beginning of the monarchy to this 
important function ; but the electors themselves 
were removed, and others chosen to fill their 
places at every new election. In the election 
of a king, no attention whatever was paid to 
primogeniture ; and this was exemplified at the 
death of Montezuma the First, when Axajacatl, 
his third son, was preferred to the elder bro- 
thers. 

Several conditions were to be fulfilled, and 
many ceremonies performed, at each new coro- 
nation of a king. But the most characteristic, 
perhaps, was the obligiation under which the 
new-elected sovereign lay, of going to war, that 
he might procure the victims to be sacrificed on 
so important an occasion. The Mexican court 
was formed upon a scale so systematic and mag- 
nificent, as to argue much civilisation in this 
respect, however deficient that nation might ap« 
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pear in others. The officers of the household 
were numerousy and trained to all the etiquette of 
ceremonial. No less than three supreme couu- 
cilsy composed of persons of the highest rank, 
were appointed to discuss every point of mo« 
ment—such as the conduct of war, the collecting 
of the revenue, and other affairs connected with 
the safety or prosperity of the state. Indeed, 
in the following history of the conquest of the 
Mexican empire, we shall find Montesuma fre- 
quently appealing for advice to his councils, on 
account of the dilemma under which he was pla- 
ced by the Spanish invasion. There were seve- 
ral ministers or principal officers of the court, 
whose peculiar department was to administer 
the public revenue, when it had been collected 
by the subordinate Amctionaries : amongst these 
the Hueiealpriqui,or treasurer-general, was held 
in special consideration ; nor was less honour 
paid to those ministers who had under their 
care the animals, gems, gold, and other treasures 
of the crown. 

The office of ambassador was esteemed by 
the Mexicans one of particular importance, and 
to fill so elevated a station, the principal person* 
ages in the empire, both with regard to birth, 
prudence, and merit, were consequently chosen. 
To invest the character with more respect, much 
pomp and ceremony was attached to it; but 

B 
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though they were received with profound re« 
apeot at every place where they touched^ they 
were compelled not to deviate a step from the 
i^oad traced out for their march. 

The division of ranka is another argament in 
favour of Mexican refinement. In savage life, 
physical advantages alone decide the merit or 
fprtune of man ; but in proportion as society 
attains a more artificial form^ other and more 
noble qualifications are fostered and venerated. 
Mental improvement and advancement in the 
arts of civilised life are invariably attended with 
a struggle for distinction^ which are unknown 
in the infancy of rude tribes. In the Mexican 
empire the distinction of ranks was strictly de« 
fined ; the nobility were divided into difi^erent 
classes, though the Spaniards have mixed them 
together under the general appellation of 67a- 
ziqites. The higher ranks of nobility was that 
of TeuUliy and to obtain this honourable dis* 
tinction, the candidate was obliged not only 
to prove illustrious birth, but to give proofs of 
great merit, and undergo a course of severe pe- 
nance for a year, in order to exemplify the vir» 
tues of patience and fortitude. But the titles of 
nobility were in general hereditary. Even at the 
time of the conquest of Mexico, many families 
existed in the empire who claimed direct de- 
scent from the Aztecaa, and carried themselves 
with great pride and splendour. 
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The divLsiaii of lands was corioiu, and not 
withont ingenuity. They were divided amongst 
tile crown and the aliar^ the nobility and the 
conunonities ; and in order to preserve the pro- 
perty of each dass free from litigation, certain 
paintings were kept in the temples* In these 
maps| the lands of the crown were painted in 
pnrple, those of the nobles ^splayed a scarlet, 
and those of the communities a yellow colour. 
After the conquest, these charts served frequent^ 
ly as a just reference to the Spanish magistrate 
to dedde litigious contention amoiig the Indians. 
Priority of birth was observed in the inheritance 
of states ; but in case of imbecility, or any other 
disqualifying cause, the fether was at liberty to 
transfer the property to any of his other child* 
ren, with the restriction, however, of making a 
suitable provision fbr the rest. 

Great simplicity was observable in the Mexi- 
can code of laws; but these were severe in the 
extreme. Indeed, death was in most cases the 
punishment awarded to guilt, even for ofFences 
which, to us, would appear far from deserving 
it : for example, the practice of hanging a man or 
woman fbr dressing themselves in each other's 
attire. A tiraitor to the king was torn in pieces, 
tad those who maltreated an ambassador, or any 
other public officer of not(B, forfeited also their 
lives. Sedition^ bribery, and corruption, were 
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subject to capital punishment, as was also a breach 
of discipline in war. The same rigour which was 
displayed against political offences, appearedcon- 
spicuous in punishing crimes against morality. 
Murder, even when perpetrated on the person 
of a vile slave, was visited with death ; nor could 
a husband inflict that retribution on his adulter- 
ous wife without incurring the same punishment, 
though the latter, as well as her paramour, were 
either stoned to death, or had their heads brui- 
sed and smashed between two stones. The 
crime of adultery was punished with death al- 
most throughout the empire, but the penalty 
was inflicted with more severity in some dis- 
tricts than others. It was the practice in Incho- 
atlan to tear the guilty wife in pieces, and di . 
vide her limbs amongst the witnesses that 
brought to light her offence. But the rigour of 
the law did not extend to the faithless husband, 
if he committed his offence with an unmarried 
female. Death was also the penalty attendant 
on theflts of importance ; and, indeed, there was 
scarcely any offence against the state, religion, or 
morality, that^ did not immediately meet with 
that rigorous retribution. This excessive and 
indiscriminate severity speaks greatly against 
the civilisation of the Mexicans. But ferocity 
was a striking characteristic of those Indians 
and that quality is too plainly displayed both in 
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their WBrflyVeligiovui oeremoniefy andlegislatare. 
In this regpect they present a great contratt with 
the PemvianSy who were remarkable for the soft- 
ness of their manners^ and the benignity of their 
minds* 

The progress of the Mexicans in the arts of 
social iife has been nnqnestionably overrated. 
Those ingenious paintings, which excited the ad- 
miration of the Spaniards, when beheld nnder 
the influence of excitement prodnced by a ro- 
mantic expedition, would be far from producing 
the same effect upon calm and reflective specta- 
tors. Nevertheless, their skill in this art, as well 
as the ingenuity with which they wrought in 
gold the figures of animals, and other objects, is 
deserving of attention. Perhaps one of the 
strongest arguments in favour of Mexican su- 
periority, is to be found in the masterly care 
with which they jHTovided for the defence of 
their capital. The stratagems, and various modes 
of fortification employed by the inhabitants du- 
ring the memorable siege of that city, bespoke 
a profundity of thought, and a quickness of re- 
solve, which are much above the power of the 
rude savage. But however considerable might 
have been the advancement which the Mexicans 
had made in social life, when compared with the 
other nations of the new world, it will be readi- 
ly admitted that they had but little dlaim to the 
b2 
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dUtinction, if measured by the then existing 
standard of society in Europe. Tliat the Spa- 
niards, accustomed to treat with, and war against 
savages, should have been astonished and sur- 
prised at the aspect of men so far superior to 
their former antagonists, is easily conceived ; bat 
when authors set in earnest to write about the 
public schools, civil institutions, and theatrical 
representations, of the Mexicans,— when, in fine, 
they attempt to exhibit that people in the man- 
hood of civilisation, we must receive those ac- 
counts with a salutary distrust. 

From this rapid sketch we may perhaps con- 
clude, that the Mexicans, though they might 
sustain the cold rays of the dawn of knowledge, 
were yet immeasurably far from bearing the daz • 
zling brightness of its meridian sun. At the time 
of their conquest by the Spaniards they were 
a warlike, ferocious, and persevering race, pos- 
sessing the ruder notions of commerce, agricul- 
ture, and legislation, and conversant with the 
first rudiments of art, but immersed in too groiSs 
an Ignorance, and exhibiting too great a barba- 
rity in their manners, to entitle them to be 
reckoned within the pale of civilized nations. 
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CHAPTER L 



Introductory Remarks, Birthy Education, and 
Youth of Heman Cortes, 

A SPIRIT of discoyery and adrenture was the 
characteristic feature of the end of the fifteenth, 
and a great portion of the sixteenth century. No 
sooner had the daring genius of Columbus achie- 
ved the most extraordinary enterprise recorded 
in tiie history of man, than the sons of that na« 
tion which had assisted him in what was deemed 
a chimerical imdertaking, became imbued with 
a portion of his heroic spirit, and appeared only 
intent on improving his glorious and successful 
career. The ardent imagination of the Spaniards 
already began to riot in the prospect of the acqui« 
sition of wealth, and the subjugation of empires. 
Every man, however humble his origin, slender 
his abilities, or inadequate his resources, consider- 
ed himself fully qualified to join in the most ha- 
zardous and gigantic entetprise. A new species 
of chivalry appeared to animate the breasts of 
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men, and the desire of independent military ad- 
yentnre succeeded the wars of the crusades and 
the dazzling era of knight-errantry. 

The genius of martiid romance found a theatre 
for display in a New World, when it ceased to be 
tolerated in the old, which was now absorbed with 
the great drama of religious reformation, and the 
many bloody as well as ludicrous scenes of which 
it was composed. A vast field was opened to 
courage and enterprise in the newly discovered 
land ; and a multitude of heroic achievements^ 
extraordinary adventures, and sanguinary crimes, 
followed the eventful opportunity which naturally 
caUed them forth. 

Columbus, in discovering a new world, gave 
also to the pages of history a crowd of names 
which would otherwise have remained unborn to 
immortality. A striking illustration was trans^ 
mitted to posterity, by the conquest of America, 
of the extent of the powers of man, as well as of 
the excesses to which he may be hurried by the 
violence of passions, or the peculiarity of circum- 
stances. Among the numerous adventurers who 
flocked to the New World, to cull the laurels of 
yictory and seize upon the golden reward held out 
to daring exploit, many have inscribed their names 
in the imperishable tablets of fame. But, in the 
illustrious list, none deserves a more prominent 
station — ^none has bequeathed to posterity a me- 
mory surrounded with such splendour-^a life of 
greater glory, with a lesser proportion of evil — . 
than the conqueror of the great Mexican empire* 

Heman Cortes was bom at Medellin, a small 
town in Estremadura, in the year 1485. He was 
the son «f Don Martin Cortes do Monroy and 
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Dona Catalina Pizarro de Altamirano, both hidal- 
gos of noble descent, but possessing a fortune in 
no manner adequate to their rank. This circum- 
stance was perhaps the most conducive to the fu- 
ture exertions and extraordinary career of young 
Cortes. Had he been lavishly favoured with the 
gifts of fortune, satisfied with idle dissipation, and 
surrendered to enjoyment, it is probable that his 
genius would for ever have lain dormant,' for want 
of an excitement sufficiently strong for its deve- 
lopement. In conjunction with o^er illustrious 
men, Cortes owed his future greatness to the ne- 
cessity for an exertion of his powers. Don Mar- 
tin, perceiving in his son the germ of talents, 
which, by proper cultivation, might arrive at a rich 
maturity, resolved to direct him towards some 
profession, which would at oHoe open a field for 
his abilities, and improve his fortune. A natural 
quickness and sagacity, a certain degree of elo- 
quence, and a prudent reserve superior to the years 
of youth, made the elder Cortes entertain the idea, 
that the pursuit of the law was the career his son 
might embrace with the greater chance of success. 
At the age of fourteen, young Cortes was ac- 
cordingly sent to the University of Salamanca,-— 
then one of the most renowned seats of learning, 
— ^in order to complete a course of studies neces- 
sary for his future avocation* But, though the 
youth had abilities for the acquirement of acade- 
mical distinction, he was not endowed with the 
persevering industry indispensable to the pursuit 
of letters. His ardent temper revolted from the 
restraint which is the soul of scholastic discipline, 
lEnd he felt impatient at the laborious tranqnilhty, 
the slothful toil) which appeared conS|MCuons m 
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those who were eager for the attainmeiit of em* 
dition and science. At the end of two years, there-* 
fore, Cortes, though he had made some little pro* 
gress in learning, found the career chosen for him 
in direct opposition to his taste and natural incli-* 
nation* He became disgusted with his inaetire 
life, and, to relieve the wearisomeness of his present 
occupations, he launched into irregularities wfaieh 
involved him in serious difficulties, and threatened 
him with expulsion* 

The restless disposition of young Cortes now 
impelled him to abandon his academic labours and 
return to Medellin, Here he devoted himself 
wholly to those active sports and exercises which 
were more congenial with the ardour of his ima« 
gination and the impetuosity of his character. He 
became a proficient in the use of arms, and took 
great delight in horses and in every description of 
field sports. 

But the violence of his passions did not permit 
him to restrain his actions within the limits of 
moderation. His temper was so ardent, and his 
conduct so dissipated, at this early period of his 
Hfe, that he gave no indication of the profound 
policy, and greatness of soul, which were to mark 
his future career. Possesshig all those attractions 
BO irresistible in captivating the regard of females, 
it is not surprising that he should be involved in 
intrigues at once prejudicial to himself and dis- 
tressing to his family. Nature had bestowed up« 
on him great personal advantages. His manners 
were remarkably engaging, and his address easy 
and alluring. He was, besides, a complete master 
in the art of persuasive eloquence — an advantage 
which; thongh at that time attended with no laud* 
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able results, proved, in the sequel, one of the 
moet powerful engines in the adyanGement of his 
great and glorious enterprise. He possessed a 
good stature and a graceful carriage,— 4& counte- 
nance full of animation, with eyes amorous and 
sparkling. A sound constitution, and a robust 
frame, rendered him capable of enduring any fa« 
tigue ; while his fertility of invention seemed suf- 
ficient to extricate him from any difficulty. But 
so many good qualities wene now totally useless, 
if not perverted to purposes deserving only of re« 
probation ; and his father considered with sorrow 
ihaX turbulent temper which he could not subdue, 
and that profligacy which he despaired to see over- 
come. To one creditable object alone mtss ihe 
warm imagination of young Cortes alive* The 
splendour of military glory filled his ardent mind, 
and he inwardly sighed for the moment when he 
might signalize his name by martial achievements* 
This inclination Don Martin made no attempt to 
combat. Having lost every hope that the restless 
and impetuous temper of his son would ever al- 
low him to follow prosperously any civil employ- 
ment, he was rather pleased than otherwise that 
he should embrace the profession of arms. 

That period was highly favourable to the dis- 
play of courage, and the acquisition of military re- 
nown. The wars in Italy were the theme of much 
•peculation, and the fampus Gonzalo de Cordova, 
snmamed the Great Captain, was the subject of 
general applause.^ Of course, the younger scions 
of the best families in Spain hastened to enrol 
themselves imder his glorious auspices— -a circum- 
stance which, together with the vicinity of Italy, 
perhaps induced Cortes to choose the standard of 
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tbat leader, rather than join the bodies of adven- 
tnrers that were continually sailing for the New 
World. Don Martin having approved the choice 
of his son, every airangement was made for the 
youth's departure; and as a reinforcement was 
on the point of marching to join the troops of 
the great captain in Naples, young Cortes was 
about to enlist as a volunteer, when he was pre- 
vented by a sudden indisposition. Yet to this cir- 
cumstance, which he then considered as the most 
severe disappointment, he was indebted for his 
future splendid career. There was no possibility 
of eclipsing, the glory [of Gonzalo in Italy, and 
even a series of the most fortunate events coald 
scarcely have enabled the young aspirant to ob- 
tain renown superior to some of the famous war- 
riors who served under that illustrious leader. To 
be ranked with Gai'cia Paredes or Navarro was, 
indeed, a truly honourable destiny ; yet how far 
inferior to the glorious lot which fortune reserved 
for Cortes in the New World I 

The appointment of Don Nicholas de Ovando 
to the government of Hispaniola, directed the 
thoughts of Don Martin and his son to a new 
channel. Ovando was their kinsman, and it was 
naturally conceived that, under his patronage and 
authority, young Cortes would find ample occa- 
sion for the display of his pofvers, and the ad- 
vancement of his fortune. The idea of departing 
for Italy, therefore, was totally relinquished, and, 
on the part of young Cortes, succeeded by an 
equally ardent wish of hastening to a wider field. 
At the expense of the public an armament was 
preparing for the purpose of transporting Ovando 
to Hispaniolay on a scale of magnitude hitherto 
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unknown in the preceding expeditions to tbe Bame 
destination. Tlurty-two ships were ready, wliich 
were to convey no less than two thousand five 
hundred person^ all intending to settle in the ooo 
lony* Mmbv adventurers of rank, but of needy 
fortnnesy and many younger sona of good famUies, 
but of eqnaUy alnider means, readily joined this 
expedition in the san g ui ne hopes of bettering their 
conditions, Heman Cortea was of the number. 
Yet, when Ofindo aet out for Hispaniola, in 
1502, his young kuMman was prevented from 
joining him by a fatal and unexpected accident. 
The predilection of Certes for amorous intrigue, 
upon this^ occasion, proved to be the means of 
^warting his intentions with regard to the profes* 
sion of arms. 

H^man Cortes, though not more than seventeen 
years of age, had already signalized himself so much 
for his gallantry, that the fears of bis father for the 
consequences were sensibly excited, and the old 
roan laboured incessantly to expedite the departure 
of his ficm fr<mi Medellin* At this time young Cor- 
tes was deeply engaged in an amour with a lady 
of that town. One dark night previous to the sail- 
ing of the expedition, as he was attempting to gain 
tbe bedchamber of his mistress, and scrambling 
over an old wall to reach the window, just as he 
had attained the top the tottering ruin suddenly 
gave way, and he was preciptated to the ground. 
The fall was so extremely severe, and he was so 
dreadfully bruised by the acddent, that be was ren- 
dered totally unfit for the intended voyage.*^ 

This untoward event was a source of great dis- 

o 
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appointment to the sufferer, no less than of p«ig« 
nant sorrow to his father, who saw for the second 
time the prospects of his son blighted, and inward* 
]y deplored omens which seemed to him to predict 
no good to his future destiny. The recovery of 
the youth, meantime, was painful and slow ; but 
though this accident was at once a striking lesson, 
and a seyere chastisement, it did not contribute to 
an amendment, for the passions of young Cortee 
remained as violent as ever. Don Martin onco 
more turned his thoughts towards Ovando, who 
was now settled in his government, and he found 
it not difficult again to direct the ardent imagina- 
tion of his son towards that object with which it 
had been formerly so powerfully struck. 

Cortes at length departed from Medellin, and 
landed, without accident, at Santo Domingo, in the 
year 1504. His reception was such as would have 
satisfied the most aspiring. Ovando welcomed 
him like a son, and lost no occasion of testifying 
die interest he felt in his advancement, employing 
him in various stations both of distinction and 
emolument. But the fervent mind and towering 
ambition of Cortes was scarcely content with a 
degree of prosperity which would have completed 
the desires of many. He sighed for extraordinary 
excitement and perilous adventure. His military 
tastes were not sufficiently indulged at Hispaniola, 
nor had his powers a field wide enough for dis- 
play. Though in the enjoyment of fortune, Cor« 
tes was impatient, and even discontented with his 
destiny. 

A circumstance now took place, which was cal- 
culated in no ordinary degree to arouse all the 
ambition and enterprise of the cQlouists at Hispa- 
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iiioia. Such was the projected expedition of Oje« 
da and Nicuesa for the purpose of making disco- 
veries, achieving conqneste, and establishing set- 
tlements in the mainland of America* Don Diego 
Columbus had succeeded Ovando in the govern- 
ment of Hispaniola, and it is not improbable that 
this occurrence, no less than the enterprising cha- 
racter of Cortes, induced the latter to add his 
name to the list of adventurers, some of whom, 
such as Nunez de Balboa and Francis Pizarro, 
were destined to become so celebrated at a f ntuiB 
pmod. The expedition of Ojeda and his compa- 
nion proved, however, most disastrous to the Spa- 
niards, who met with ferodous and warlike tribes, 
making a decided opposition both to friendly ovei^ 
tures and hostile attempts. They were, besides, 
assailed with a variety of calamities ; but, however 
strange it may appear, Heman Cortes was for the 
third time prevented from following his inclina- 
tion. He was suddenly taken ill before the fleet 
set sail, and compelled to remain at Hispaniola, 
under the influence of a long and tedious malady. 
It would seem that the good fortune of Cortes 
again interposed in his behalf, in order to preserve 
his life for future glory. 

Had he made one of that fatal expedition, he 
might have shared the melancholy fate of his com- 
panions, of whom almost all perished in the space 
of one year, exposed to constant dangers that led 
to no result, and enduring hardships without the 
prospect of reward. Indeed, the only advaotage 
attendant on this expedition was the settlement 
of a small and feeble colony on the Gulf of Da- 
rien, by Vasco Nunez de Balboa, whom fortune 
had marked put for greater and more prosperous 
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enterprises in the sequel. Hernan Cortes, on per- 
ceiving the ill success of the nndertaking of Ojeda 
and Nicaesa, seemed reconciled to that accident 
which had prevented him from encounterug dan- 
gers without glory, and sufferings without recom- 
pense* Still his ardent spirit kept him in con- 
stant excitement ; and among all the foolish pro- 
jects of discovery and conquest devised by the 
young colonists at Hispaniola, none appeared to 
liim too extravagant or too difficult. At lengthy 
in the year 1511, Don Diego Columbus having 
proposed the subjection of the island of Cuba^ the 
project was loudly applauded and eagerly adopt- 
ed, not only by needy and reckless adventurers, 
but by several persons of note and property m the 
colony. 

The command of the armament fitted out for 
this purpose was intrusted to Diego Velazquez, 
a chief who, having resided long at Hispaniola, 
had acquired great property and consideration, and 
enjoyed an honourable character for justice and 
discretion. Hernan Cortes eagerly embarked in 
this undertaking, and was so fortunate as to ob- 
tain the station of joint secretary, with ^H^w* -* ' 
Duero, to Velazquez. The reputation wiIk,^ ,. 
had already acquired for abilities, added, no doubt, 
to his talents for intrigue, paved the way to that 
post, which was the foundation-stone of his subse- 
quent splendid and most extraordinary cai'eer. 
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CHAPTER II. 



Conquest of the Island of Cuba^ and Situation 
of Cortes. 

PERHAPS none of the Spanish conqaests in the 
New World was effected with greater facility than 
that of the extensive island of Cuba. It will ap- 
pear singular that when, in November 1511, Diego 
Velazquez arrived on the coast of an island seven 
hundred miles in length, and containing a vast po- 
pulation, the whole of the armament fitted out for 
its reduction amounted only to three hundred men, 
— and more singular still, that so slender a force 
should have achieved the enterprise. But the 
natives of Quba were not a warlike race, nor had 
tbey mp'^ any preparations for resisting an inva- 
^.. .aeed, the only opposition which checked 
w progress of the Spaniards was made by the 
Cazique Hatuey, who had established himself at 
the eastern extremity of the island after being 
driven from Hispaniola. This chief made a gal- 
lant resistance, first opposing the landing of Ve- 
lazquez, and then sheltering himself in the forests, 
where he alternately annoyed and was hunted by 
the enemy. But, despite of his efforts, the con- 
quest of the island was soon effected, and the co- 
lony of St lago and others established. The volun- 
tary aid which Pamphilo Nacvaez brought from 
c2 
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Jamaica formed a remarkable featnre in this con-^ 
quest. It procured for him the second post in the 
expedition, as well as a principal share of glory, oi 
which, indeed, Heman Cortes greatly partook. 

The insinuating manners and excellent abili- 
ties of young Cortes rondered him particularly 
acceptable to Velazquez. Being himself possessed 
of great prudence, together with no ordinary ta- 
lentSy he was the more gratified when he beheld 
those qualities in another, allied to the fire and 
daring courage of youth. Cortes also perceived 
the advantages of his present station, and asai* 
duously devoted himself to the improvement of 
these advantages. He carefully cultivated ikm 
friendship of Andres de Duero, who enjoyed tiie 
unbounded confidence and regard of the Govemotv 
and he made the most efficient use of his natnnd 
endowments for the furtherance of his ambitiofOB 
views. But unfortunately it would appear, that 
the able exertions of his mind were constantly to 
be thwarted by the impetuosity of his temper. A 
singular anomaly appeared to exist in his charac- 
ter. A master of profound policy, and well ac- 
quainted with the secret of reading the hearts of 
men, he not nnfrequently overturned, by one radi 
deed, the fruit of his greatest efforts. A number 
of the settlers at St lago resolved to lay some 
grievances before Don Diego Columbus, in re- 
gard to Velazquez ; and Heman Cortes, both for 
his intrepidity and sagacity, was chosen to be the 
bearer of this complaint — a task of no small peril, 
at he would be obliged to pass over to Hispaniola 
in a canoe,* This injudicious step in his secretary 

• Httrers, Dec* 
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IMnged ib« GoTemor to mdi a degree, tint lie 
made a tow to infliel the pvnislii&ent of death oa 
the delnqnent. Cortes, howeirer, lott bo time ia 
proTidmg for his eeennty. He succeeded m es- 
eapiiig from the hands of dioee who bad orders 
to arrest him, and took sanctoarf in tiie chnrch. 
Here he resolved to remain until Andres de Dnero 
snd his other friends conld inleroede with the Gk^ 
remar in his behi^f, and induce him to pardon 
his late conduct. But the inTincible inclhiation of 
Cortes to intrigue came again to increase his diffi- 
cultiea, imd myolve him in more imminent dangers. 
He had succeeded in insinuating himself into the 
ttHections of a young maiden of good fiimily, call- 
^ Doia Catalina Sovez de Fscneco. She dwelt, 
-tmlmtunately, contiguous to the church, a circum- 
atanee which fincilitated, to the concealed Cortes, 
the o pp or tu ni ty of holding dandestine intenriews 
with his mistress. But those who were anxious 
for his capture were on the alert, and only await- 
ed an opportunity of arailing themselres of his 
imprudence. 

One night, haring left his sanctuary, in the full 
confidence that he was unobserred, «od far from 
the reach of danger, he proceeded to an assigna- 
tion, when he found himself suddenly seiaed by 
^e back, and unable to make any resistance. He 
was legdly arrested by one of the alguadls of the 
cokey, called Escndero, a person whom he after- 
wards caused to be executed in New Speio, for 
sedition. Cortes was immediately cast into prison ^ 
but his seeming repentance and becoming deport- 
ment, added to the generosity of the Governor, pro- 
cured his pardon and release, and haying married 
Dona Catalina aoon after, upon the birtli of a son 
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he requested the Goremor to stand god-father, m 
favour with which Velazquez readily complied. A 
sincere and perfect reconciliation appeared again to 
have taken place, but though the Governor bdm* 
ved towards Cortes with all possible kindness, he 
could never be persuaded to reinstate him in his 
former office. From this moment Cortes con- 
ducted himself with the most refined policy. He 
affected as much humility, as zeal for the affairs oi 
his patron, and used his utmost endeavour to ren- 
der himself agreeable to him. 

In the year 1517 Hernandez de Cordova, ha- 
ving left Cuba with a small expedition, under the 
sanction and authority of the Governor, discovered, 
in the beginning of March, the eastern cape of 
Yucatan. Though this expedition was attended 
with melancholy effects — the greater portion of the 
soldiers, with their commander, having fallen vip- 
tims to their bravery, and the hardships they sus- 
tained — still, from the accounts he received of the 
land, Velazquez was encouraged to fit out another 
and more powerful expedition, in order to achieve 
what the former had only commenced. He ap- 
pointed Juan de Grijalva to command this new ar- 
mament, which was composed of four vessels, con- 
taining two hundred and fifty men,* among whom 
were Pedro de Alvarado and Francisco de Monte- 
jo, who afterwards became much better known as 
officers under Hernan Cortes. After having dis- 
covered the island of Cozumel, the Spaniards 
coasted along the shore of Yucatan, and carried 
on a small commerce with the natives, exchanging 
little Em'opean trifles for the inetal they so 

* B, Diaz ; C}avJgero. 
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taadiomjAy seardrad after, nd ibe food wUch tky 
Inquired. Landing $X last on the island of St 
Joan do Ulna, tlie Mexican governcws of the ter- 
ritories on those coasts were so astonished at the 
appevanoe of beim, whose aspect, fignre, and 
weapons, were so cUffereat from Aeir own, that 
tbey immediately eonreyed inteUigence to Monte* 
irama, of the strange objects that had so deeply 
excited their wonder. 

Montenmia governed over a vast, popnlons, and 
rich empire, llie information sent him reganiing 
tiiese singakur visitors perplexed his mind, and 
inspired £m with ommons apprehensions* From 
that moment, nntil the arrival of the Spaniards in 
ius capital, be remained in a constant state of diri- 
qnietnde, which was abundantly fed by a ready 
belief in some oM traditions, and in some stmnge 
]^opbecies* Meanwhile, the Spanifurds remained 
several days at St Jnan de Ulna, dnrmg which 
time they succeeded in proenrii]^ a considerable 
quantity of gold,* and Grijaha fek more assured 
tbat the coast near the island Was a continent. 
This discovery higblyflattered his expectations; but 
» bis means were totally inadequate to prosecute 
for the present any very hazardous enterprise, be 
prudently resolved to require assistance from Cu- 
ba before attempting to push his discoveries far« 
tfaer* He was tro more confirmed in this resolu- 
tion by bis followers, now greatly reduced by dis* 
ease, being too small in number to establLA a co- 
lony, whidi vnis hh paramoui^t desire. 

Uryalva accordingly dis^itcbed Aharado back 
to Cuba, vrith a faithful account of what had 

• B. Diaz. 
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taken place since his departure from that island^ 
sending along with him specimens of the gold 
which they had already 6htained, and instracting 
him to demand a competent reinforcement to ena- 
ble the expedition to prosecute their course. Af- 
ter this Grijalva pursued his discoveries about the 
province of Panuco, which they found covered 
with populous towns, at the distance of three 
leagues from the coast.* 

Meanwhile, Diego Velazquez had remained in 
a state of the utmost anxiety since the moment 
that the expedition had departed from Cuba. He 
apprehended that the second armament would not 
be productive of more fortunate results than the 
one commanded by Cordova. His fears became 
at length so ' perplexing and tormenting, that in 
the persuasion that Gnjalva and his men might 
have perished, he resolved to send a vessel to as- 
certain their fate. This ship he gave to Christoval 
de Olid, afterwards one of the principal actors in 
the conquest of Mexico. But Olid, after sailing 
some time in the tract of his companions, had his 
vessel so buffeted and disabled by the weather, 
that he was compelled to return to Cuba, without 
being able to carry any intelligence to the Gover- 
nor. This disappointment increased the uneasiness 
of Velazquez, and he remained undecided what 
course to adopt, when lie was fortunately relieved 
from all his solicitude by the arrival of Pedro de 
Alvarado. 

This officer gave the most glowing descriptions 
of the country which Grijalva had discovered, and 
the gold which he produced appealed as an incon-< 

• B-Diaz. 
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testible corroborative to his aasertiom* He was 
accordingly received by the Governor as the bear« 
er of the most joyful tidings,* and treated with 
such consideration and respect as indicated the 
value set upon his intelligence. The ambition and 
avarice of Diego de Velazquez were now extraor- 
dinarily excited. The exaggerated reports concern- 
ing the wealthy country newly discovered extend- 
ed rapidly through the island, and aroused the 
Spaniards, who, in that adventurous age, required 
but little stimulus to awaken the wildest hopes, 
and inspire them with notions of the most singular 
undertakings. None, perhaps, was more powerful- 
ly actuated by these sentiments than Heman Cor- 
tes, who saw that fortune had at length brought 
forward a proper field for the full exertion of his 
powers, and the gratification ^of his towering am- 
bidon. Latterly he had been extremely assiduous 
in endeavouring to remove the impression of his 
former disagreements with the Governor, and he 
had every reason to suppose that Velazquez enter- 
tained nothing but a friendly feeling towards him. 
Meantime the reports brought by Alvarado, of 
the discovery made by Grijalva of a new conti- 
nent, transported the Governor of Cuba with un- 
bounded joy. He immediately sent messengers 
to Spain with this important intelligence, whilst 
he himself devoted his whole attention to the fit- 
ting out of an armament competent for the con- 
quest, whicL was at once to satisfy his avarice and 
ambition. The preparations were carried on with 
great activity, nor was it a difficult task to find a 
sufficient number of adventurers willing to enrol 

• B. Di«. 
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themselves in the expedition. The choice of a 
commander, however, to conduct so mighty an 
undertaking, demanded more care, and excited 
deep Bolidtttde in the mind of the Governor. He 
knew that the success of the enterprise mainly 
depended upon the election, and he was anxious 
to intrust the command to one whose ahililaea 
were equal to his courage. But, at the same ttme^ 
he dreaded those requisites which he thought in- 
dispensahle, his natmral jealousy suggesting that 
the possessor of them might he induced to act in- 
dependent of his authority, as soon aa he was no 
longer under his ohservance and control* 

Several chiefii were pointed out to the ch<nce 
of Velasquez. Some represented Yasco Porcallo, 
a person of high rank, and a relation of the Count 
de Feria, as the most fit for the occasion, whilst 
the spldiers were inclined to have Gtijalva for 
their leader. The fears and jealousies of Velaz- 
quez made him reject hoth candidates. His own 
relations, Augustin Bermudez and Bernardino Ve- 
lazquez, were next considered aa likely to obtain 
the nomination. But the Governor still continued 
in his irresolute frame of mind. The decisive 
cast of the destiny of Cortes was at length arrired. 
The two persons who possessed the entire confi- 
dence of Velazquez, as well as the greatest influ- 
ence in his councils, were the roytd treasurer of 
Cuba, Amador de Lares, and Andres de Dnero> 
his own secretary. These individuals Cortes had» 
by his insinuating manner, completely won over to 
his interest, and he now sedulously endeavoured 
to strengthen this favourable impression. He en^ 
tered into a secret compact with these confiden- 
tial officers of the GoYemor; by which he agreed 
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to bestow upon them a splendid emolament from 
the nndertaking, should they succeed in procuring 
for him the command of the ezpeditiim.* 

The friends of Cortes lost no time in recom- 
Blending him to Velazquez, with all the ardour and 
assiduity which attachment for the candidate, as 
well as personal interest, could suggest. The Go- 
yemor listened to their proposal with i^parent sa- 
tisfaction, and seemed to be conyinced by the 
truth of their arguments. Indeed, the actual si- 
tuation of Cortes was most favourable to the fur- 
therance of his views. He had hitherto acted in a 
dependent capacity, which was not calculated to 
exdte the jealous fears of Velazquez ; whilst, on 
the other hand) he possessed that intrepidity, and 
those talents, which the Governor considered indb- 
pensable in a commander.. He had shown, on seve- 
ral occasions, that he was endowed with qualities 
designed by nature to raise the most sanguine ex- 
pectations. Besides, his character and temper had 
been settled and subdued. The turbulent fire of 
youth had softened into a chastened and well-re- 
gulated ardour, and his splendid, though wayward, 
mind had been corrected and improved by thought. 
His arrogance had subsided into a frank military 
boldness, and the resources of his powerful intellect 
were rapidly maturing and ready to yield fruit. To 
these attributes of a great man, he added all those 
physical advantages so conducive successfully to 
promote the plans of a master-mind and of an in- 
trepid heart. He was, besides, a general favourite 
among the Spaniards, whose regard he had won 
by his manners, wit, and frauk and generous disr 

• B. Diaz, 
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position, at the same time that his merit excited 
their approhation. 

Velazquez flattered himself that he had at leDgtfa 
found the indiyidtial he had so fuixioosly sought 
after. Cortes possessed neither sufficient nrnk, 
property, nor influence, to aim at independence ; 
and there were, besides, other circumstances that 
would hind him to the interests of the Governor. 
The quarrels between him and Cortes had hap- 
pily terminated after the marriage of the latter, 
and Velazquez, since that period^ had lost no op- 
portunity of showing his good-will and friendly 
disposition. This circumstance, as well as the im- 
portance of the post to which Cortes would be 
elevated, in preference to other candidates of 
higher rank and superior pretensions, would bind 
that chief by indissoluble ties of gratitude and re- 
spect. The nomination of Cortes was at length 
rendered public, and inducements held out to those 
who might feel inclined to join the expedition. In 
a short time about three hundred volunteers en- 
listed at St lago, among whom were Diego de 
Ordaz, Francisco de Morla, Escobar, and Bemal 
Diaz del Castillo, .th^ historian of the conquest of 
Mexico, '■ ' /". 

But the spirit of cabal soon hegan to work, to 
overturn the foituiae of Cortes; The relations of 
Velazquez lost no time, and neglected no manceu- 
vre, to depict him in un&vourable colours, and 
to persuade the Governor to revoke his commis- 
sion ; but he persisted in his intention, though his 
suspicious heart began to harbour incipient doubts. 
The vigilance of Cortes, however, was proportion- 
ate to the danger which seemed to threaten his 
prospects. Faithfully informed, by Lares and 
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Daero, of the efforts of his riyals, he quickly ap- 
plied himself to haffle their machinations. To this 
effect he disposed his affairs with such uncommon 
activity, that before the poison which his enemies 
poured into the ear of Velazquez had time com^ 
pletely to operate, every thing was ready for his 
departure. He then had a long conference with 
the Governor, who accompanied him the next 
morning to the vessel ; where they took leave of 
each other with ant«al professions of friendship 
and regard,* and Cortea aet vail from St lago on 
the 18th of November, 1519. 
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CHAPTER III. 



Departure of the Expedition for the Conquest of 
New Spain, 

The departure of Cortes served but to increase 
the suspicions of Velazquez, and his jealous fears 
were soon wrought to a painful excitation, notwith- 
standing the apparent cordiality which had mark- 
ed the last meeting between the Governor and his 
general. The rank seeds of doubt and envy, which 
had been already sown in the breast of the former, 
were brought to maturity long before their proper 
season. The precautions which Velazquez had 
taken to secure the success of his speculations now 
appeared to him totally inadequate to the dan- 
ger by which they were threatened. Under the 
specious pretence of supplying Cortes with a com- 
panion of great prudence and abilities, he had 
caused Diego de Ordaz to be enrolled in the expe- 
dition, but with secret injunctions to keep a strict 
watch over its commander, and transmit a faith- 
ful account of all his operations. This expedient, 
however, was now insufficient to soothe the agi« 
tation of Velazquez. With the sentiments natu- 
ral to captious and subtle minds, he considered 
that even the fidelity of his own creature might be 
shaken as soon as he was free from observation, 
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or exposed to the attureiiieiits of a more'promising 
reward. 

But the anxiety coiuequent on such perplexing 
thoughts was further heightened hy the assiduous 
machinations of the enemies of Cortes* Those 
who had been disi^pointed in their expectations of 
being named to the command of the armament^ 
and more specially the relatives of the Govemofy 
lost no occasion of arousing those fears which they 
perceived he was but too well di^osed to enter- 
tain* They represented Cortes as a man medi- 
tating to shake off his dependence on his chief> so 
.eoon as a fit occasion should offer. To arguments 
and deductions which bore a stnmg appearance of 
truthy other resources were added of a more ex- 
.traordinary nature. The powerful engine of m^ 
perstition was called up to second the effect of 
human reasoning, and the heated fancy of the Go^ 
vemor received the suggesticms of the former with 
the same facility that his jealous disposition lisfr> 
ened to the latter. One Juan Millian, a sort of 
■enthnsiasty professmg to be deeply versed in the 
mysteries of astrology^ was employed by the eni^^ 
mies of Cortes to work upon the credulity of Ve** 
lazquez. The ominous predictions issued by the 
soothsayer, completed what the jealousy of ^ 
Governor had uready begun, and he formed the 
resolution of recalling Heman Cortes from the 
command of the expedition. 

Acting upon this idea, he immediately sent mes- 
sengers to Trinidad, a small settlement in the is« 
land to which the armament had proceeded. These 
noessengers carried the mott rigid orders to Fnuu 
Cisco Verhugo, the chief magistrake of the pbice, 
directing him to deprive Cortes of his commission, 
and appointing Yasco PorcaUo to succeed him in 

T}2 
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his charge. Similar instructions were also sent to 
Diego de Ordaz and Francisco de Morla, and 
every step was taken to ensure the success of the 
Governor's wishes. Fortunately for Cortes, amongst 
the many enemies who strove to prejudice Ve- 
lazquez against him, he could count on two zeal- 
ous and very powerful friends to support his cause. 
Accordingly, he received secret intelligence from 
Lares and Duero of the several intrigues in pro- 
gress against him, and Cortes immediately took 
measures to render them harmless. He exerted 
all his endeavours to hring over to his interests 
those men whom he knew were most strongly 
attached to Velazquez. The consciousness of his 
abilities, aided by dazzling promises, succeeded 
in seducing Ordaz from his former employer ; and, 
by singular good fortune, the very person on whom 
the Governor principally confided for the defence 
of his interest, was the most strenuous in suppmt- 
ing the claims of his rival. 

Ordaz represented to Verdugo the great danger 
of attempting to enforce the commands of the Go- 
vernor in the actual posture of affairs.* Cort-es 
had so fully won the affections of his followersy 
that any attempt to deprive them of a commander 
whose conduct they cherished, and on whose ta- 
lents they confided, could only be attended with 
very doubtful results. Whether intimidated by 
fear, or bribed into consent, the magistrate of 
Trinidad neglected to enforce the commands of 
the Governor ; whilst, on the other hand, Cortei^ 
even when he was actually defying ibe power of 
Velazquez, wrote to assure him of an entire de- 
pendence on bis authority. Cortes then set sail 

* B.I)iaz4 
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for the Havana T^rithout farther molestation. On his 
arrival in this settlement, the commander devoted 
himself assiduously to the task of raising troops, 
as well as completing the stores and provisions 
necessary to carry on so daring an expedition. The 
spirit of adventnre that inflamed the Spaniards at 
that period effectually seconded his exertions. He 
Tvas immediately joined by Gonzalo de Sandoval, 
Francisco de Montejo, Diego de Soto, and other 
persons of note, whilst various volunteers of lesser 
importance daily flocked to his standard. 

The provisions, as well as the arms, were care- 
fully inspected by Cortes, and as cotton was a 
cheap article in the place, he provided his soldiers 
with strong qailted jackets. His activity was such 
as befitted the occasion. He clearly foresaw that 
Velazquez would not be satisfied with the single 
attempt which he had made to deprive him of 
command, but that others still more vigorous 
would be essayed by the suspicions Governor. It 
was his anxious desire, therefore, to set sail with 
the utmost expedition, but this event was indis- 
pensaUy delayed by the cares necessary to the 
equipment of his fleet and army. What he had 
anticipated was not long in taking place* Velaz- 
quez, enraged against Verdugo for having neglect- 
ed the instructions sent to him, and now convin- 
ced that he could repose no trust in Cortes, deter- 
mined to make a more vigorous attempt to divest 
liim of power. He accordingly dispatched a per- 
son of confidence to the Havana, ivith secret in- 
structions to Pedro Barba, who commanded that 
settlement. By these he gave full powers to his 
lieutenant to arrest Cortes, without further cere- 
mony, to send him under a strong escort to St 
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lago^ and to delay the departure of the ejq^ditlail 
until future notice. To the injunctions forwarded 
to Barba, he added equally peremptory commands 
to the principal officers, charging them to lend their 
lud in executing the orders sent to the Governor 
of the Havana. 

A timely announcement of this new danger 
gave Cortes the means to avert it. Bartholomew de 
Olmedo, the chaplain of the armament, received 
secret intelligence from a monk of his order of the 
plan in contemplation ; and Cortes, duly appiised 
of his peril, lost no time in adopting a line of con- 
duct suitable to the occasion. Amongst his prin- 
cipal officers, there were two on whom he might 
justly found suspicion. These were Velazquez 
de Leon, on account of his near relationship to 
the Governor, and Diego de Ordaz, who, notwith- 
BtandiDg his behaviour at Trinidad, had lately af- 
forded symptoms of a wavering disposition^ if not 
of a secret wish to favour the designs of his former 
chief. The first of these, a young man of ardent 
spirit and a frank open character, Cortes easily 
succeeded in gaining to his party, by depicting, 
in vivid colours, the glory to be gained by the ex- 
pedition, and the difficulties which might be 
thrown in their way by procrastination. Indee^ 
the commander had worked so successfully on th^ 
imagination, and won so entirely on the ailections, 
of the young officer, that he became afterwards one 
of his most devoted adherents. With regard to 
Ordaz, he had him carefully removed from his side, 
under pretence of sending him to Guaniguanico, 
near Cape Antonio^ to procure a fresh supply of 
provisions necessary for the voyage* 

Pedro Barba wasi equally reoost in executing 
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the Gorernor's orders, as Verdugo bad been pre- 
riovuAy at Trinidad. He contented bimself with 
writing to Velazquez, that tbe fulfilment of bis 
instructions could not be attempted witbout im- 
minent danger of a revolt from the people over 
whom be held power. Such an assertion, however, 
was not devoid of truth. The masterly policy of 
Cortes had paved tbe way to complete success. 
Immediately upon the departure of Ordaz, be 
assembled bis troops, and with the natural elo- 
quence of which be was master, he explained to 
them tbe jealous views of Velazquez, and bis un- 
just endeavours to deprive him of command with- 
out foundation. He further dwelt on tbe impolicy 
of delaying the expedition, when they were all so 
zealous and eager for the enterprise. Both officers 
and soldiers felt indignant at this exposure of tbe 
Governor's intentions ; they were all impatient to 
' set out on an undertaking which was to crown 
them with laurels, and satisfy their cravings after 
wealth. They had, besides, spent all their pro- 
perty in equipping themselves for tbe expedition, 
and any unnecessary procrastination was to them 
a source of disappointment and mortification. 
These motives, added to their devoted attachment 
to Cortes, which be bad succeeded in creating 
by bis winning manners, and the consciousness 
of bis capability for command, induced the troops, 
with one accord, to call on him not to abandon his 
post, for they would confidently follow under bis 
guidance, and venture their lives in support of bis 
authority. 

Cortes gladly complied with a request so con- 
sonant with his wishes, and which he bad bimself 
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BO ardently laboured to bring about. He deelared 
his readiness to conduct them immediately to the 
conquest of that rich country which was to con- 
fer lasting glory on their valour, and recompense 
their labours with the prompt enjoyment of wealtL 
And he further took a solemn oath never to aban- 
don a gallant army which had now afforded so 
striking an instance of firmness and attachment. 
These promises were greeted by the soldiers with 
transports of applause and joy, not unmixed with 
threats against the secret enemies of their general. 
Confident in the fidelity of his troops, Cortes was, 
nevertheless, inclined to keep up a show of de- 
ference towards the Governor; and to this intent 
he again wrote to Velazquez, giving him the 
strongest assurances of devotion to his service and 
dependence on his will. He farther added, that 
it was his intention to sail on the following day* 
The preparations were now concluded, and no- 
thing appeared to arrest the departure of the ar- 
mament. Yet the extent of the arrangements bore 
no proportion to the magnitude of the enterprise 
for which they were undertaken. A faithful enu- 
meration of the forces, as well as of the supplies 
and military stores that composed this expedition, 
cannot but excite the feeling of wonder and 
astonishment, both as to the slender means of the 
adventurers, and the rashness of their undertaldng. 
Though the armament had been equipped by the 
combined exertions of every settlement in Cuba, 
though the Governor had expended what was then 
considered a great siun, and though every soldier, 
to the very last man, had laid out his whole stock 
in his accoutrements, the expedition was conduct- 
ed on so narrow a scale as to appear incompatible 
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with d»y siibonfinate specnlation, miicb less so 
mighty an achieyement as the subjection of a vast 
' empire. Eleven vessels, the largest of which was 
' of a fanndred tons, three of seventy, and the rest 
open barks, constituted the whole of the fleet. 
They carried on board a hundred and nine mari- 
ners and mechanics, and five hundred and eight men 
of the land service, divided into eleven companies, 
according to the number of ships. But if the 
number of men was so surprisingly small, the re- 
sources by which they were to effect the conquest 
T«irere still more incompetent. There were only 
' sixteen horsemen, thirty musketeers, and thirty- 
txvo cross-bowmen ; the artillery consisted of ten 
I hrass-field pieces and four fsEilconets.* The rest of 
1 the troops were equipped with swords and spears 
t nor did any one encumber himself with defensive 
I armour, which, in such a climate, could not but 
\ prove excessively inconvenient. In the absence, 
i hoTirever, of the usual means of defence then in 
I practice, the deficiency was in some measure sup- 
i plied by the quilted cotton-jackets, which appear- 
I ed to be an adequate protection against the weapons 
i of the Americans. 

I Such was the extent of the means with which 
i Heman Cortes and his companions thought them- 
selves enabled to achieve the conquest of a great 
empire — an empire more extensive in its territories 
than all the dominions of, [and subject to Spain, 
-which was then the most powerful kingdom in 
Ctirope. History presents scarcely a more daring 
undertaking, and the imagination has difficulty to 
conceive what rational hopes of success the ad- 

• B. Diaz $ CUyJgeio. 
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venturers could entertain, when embarking on an 
enterprise which bore rather the appearance of ex* 
travagant romance, than the reasonable expectation 
of military exploit. 

But the passions which animated the Spaniards 
were as powerfal as the stimulus by which they 
were put into motion. Each soldier considered 
himself as a hero, bound on his own account, and at 
his own risk, for a conquest that was to crown all 
his most sanguine expectations. Heman Cortes 
was viewed more in the light of a gallant com- 
panion, whose great abilities entitled him to ex- 
ercise over them a reasonable power necessary to 
the furtherance of the common good, than an ab- 
solute commander, enjoying despotic control, and 
whose caprice and faults might be screened from 
their comments. Nor did Cortes himself feel dis- 
satisfied with the position in which he stood with 
respect to his followers. He had a magnanimity 
of soul above the petty jealousies of vanity ; nor 
did he dislike a chivalrous spirit, which, in fact, 
gave him a more direct and absolute sway over 
his men ; for he knew that a skilful general ongbt 
to manage his soldiers more by the dictates of at- 
tachment, than by the suggestions of fear. The 
most distinguished wan*iors of all ages and coun- 
tries were remarkable for a kind of intimate fel- 
lowship which existed between them and their 
troops. Perhaps the greater portion of their suc- 
cess may be ascribed to this sentiment. It cer- 
tainly contributed materially to the extraordinary 
career of Napoleon. 

Besides, the whole circumstances connected 
with the conquest of the New World come array- 
ed in so singular a light, that the feeling^of com- 
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nanionship between the leader and his followers 
was more desirable than in any other war. It was 
enthusiasm alone that coold impel the Spaniards to 
the bold attempt, as well as support their energies 
under the difficulties with which it was beset, and 
the labonr by which it was surroimded. But the 
apirit of enthusiasm was a component part of the 
Spanish adventurers. The interests of the Christ* 
ian religion dwelt strongly upon their imagination ; 
and, strange to say, their undertaking partook at 
once of the somewhat anomalous nature of a mi- 
litary expedition, and a mission for the propaga- 
tion of their faith. Perhaps Cortes himself was 
not completely exempt from some tincture of this 
feeling ; at all events, he was not averse to en- 
courage it amongst his troops, as he considered it 
highly conducive to the success of his plans. In- 
deed, nothing could more efficiently aid and urge 
on the spirit of adventure and thirst of wealth with 
which each soldier was inflamed, than a thorough 
conviction of the sacredness of the cause in which 
they were engaged. 

Under this impression, Cortes had caused a rich 
standard of velvet, embroidered with gold, bearing 
the royal arms and a large cross, to be carried in 
the expedition. These colours were embellished 
with a Latin motto to this purport : — " Compa- 
nianSf let us follow the Crossyfor under this gui- 
dance we shall conquer" 

Such was the enthusiasm by which the Spaniards 
were actuated; and they accordingly ventured 
boldly into the enterprise, with the security arising 
from a firm confidence of success. Cortes ordered 
the eleven companies of soldiers, into which he 
had divided his troops, to embark, and appointed 

X 
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a captain to each of them. The names of these 
officers^ most of whom became afterwards highly 
conspicuous in the conquest of the New World, 
were Juan Velazquez deLeon, Pedro de Alvarado, 
Hernandez Portocarrero^ Francisco de Montejo^ 
Christoval de Olid, Juan de Escalante, Francisco 
de Morta, Francisco Salcedo, Juan Escobar, and 
Gnies Nortes. Cortes himself took the command 
of the Admiral; the skilful Alaminos he made 
chief pilot, and to Orozco, an experienced officer, 
he intrusted the direction of the artillery. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



7%e JBxpedUim Umches at tki Iskmd ofCozumti, 
and arrives at Tabasco. 

. HsRNAN CoETxs Set 8ul <Mi the iOth of Fe- 
broaryy and bent his course to the island of Co- 
znmeL He found, however, on his arrival at the 
town, that it was totally deserted. The approach 
a£ the armament had alarmed the inhabitants, and 
tbey fled precipitately into the inland country. 
The conduct of Alvarado's company, whidi was 
. the first that landed, was not caladated to dissipate 
the fears, or conciliate the affections, of these island* 
ers* The Spanish soldiers, in the spirit of con- 
quest, considered themselves €ntitled to lay hands 
on whatever they found desirable, and accordingly 
began to despoil an idol, that stood in a temple 
near the town, of various ornaments of gold. 
Cortes, aware of the ill effects which this rapad'- 
ous disposition might produce in the prosecution 
of his plans, and willing, on the other hand, to 
win the inhabitants by all possible means «re he 
bad recourse to arms» severely refnimanded Al- 
varado for the behaviour of his company, set two 
or three prisoners at liberty, and ordwed an im- 
mediate restitution of the articles taken. 
Tbeso conciliKMuy vmsvm produeed the de« 
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sired effect. The inhabitants soon lost their appre- 
hensions, and mixed confidently with their visitors. 
Bnt a more fortunate result occurred to Cortes 
from his toudiing at Cozumel. This was the acqui- 
sition of a Spaniard to his bsBd, who, from a con- 
siderable residence among these Indians, had gain- 
ed a thorough knowledge of their language, and was, 
in the sequel, of essential service to the expedition 
in the capacity of interpreter. The frequent repe- 
tition of the word CastiHanOy by the inhabitants of 
Cozumel, convinced Cortes that some one of his 
countrymen was living in the island. He accord- 
ingly made the necessary enquiries, and was for- 
tunate enough to discover the person in question. 
When he came into the presence of Cortes, his 
appearance was so singular as to excite no small 
degree of surprise amongst the Spaniards. He 
was completely dark ; his attire was composed 
of a few rags thrown slovenly over his shoulders 
and round his waist ; and in his deportment he bore 
a strong resemblance to the Indians. He carried 
a sort of paddle in his hand, and a small bundle 
on his back, in which, amongst other poor trifles, 
there was the remnant of a prayer-book. From 
want of practice he had, in a great measure, lost 
the usage of his native tongue, and in every re- 
spect he conducted himself like the inhabitants of 
the island. 

This man was not wanting, however, in a con- 
siderable share of shrewdness, as he proved in the 
sequel, by his services. He declared his name to 
be Geronimo de Aguilar, a native of Ecija, and 
to have received holy orders. It appeared that, 
eight years before, he had been wrecked while on 
a voyage from Diuien to Hi&paiiiola* -He and his 
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fellow-flqfibreiB liad endeaYaved to ttTe themo 
selyes in a boat; but had been driven on the 
coaai, where they were made prisoners by the na^ 
tives of the country^ and reduced to ser?itade. 
Many of these unfortunates had been sacrificed, 
and others had sunk under excessive labour. Aeui- 
hxf howeyer, though exposed to many perils, had 
been enabled to escape them all, and had remain- 
ed ever since with a caziqne, who treated him with 
sufficient leniency. Agiular further stated, that 
of the whole crew driven on the coast, hunself 
and another man, who had since identified himself 
with the Indians, and become one of their tribe, 
were the only persons now alive. 

On the 4th of March, Cortes left Cozumel and 
continued his voyage to the river Gryalva, or Ta- 
basco. The inlmbitants of this place having for- 
merly shown much friendship towards Grijalva, 
Cortes proceeded thither in hopes of a similar 
reception, as well as of a harvest of gold. His flat- 
tering expectations were, however, disappointed. 
No sooner did he make his appearance before the 
town of Tabasco, than he found the disposition of 
the natives completely altered. Instead of friends 
ready to welcome his arrival, he met with enemies 
prepared to oppose his progress. Many canoes, 
filled with warriors, presented themselves in hostile 
attitude, and near the town about twelve thousand 
men were assembled to check the invaders. The 
aspect of the natives indicating determined enmi- 
.ty, Cortes was greatly surprised at such unex- 
pected demonstrations ; but it appeared that the 
Tabascans had been reproached, by other neigh- 
boring tribes, for their amicable reception of Gri- 
jdfp, lo^d had baan alJiBulatod to adopt a Teiy dif- 
b8 
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ferent line of conduct with regard to fature visi- 
tors. Cortes now clearly foresaw that he should be 
compelled to have recourse to arms ; but desirous 
of employing every other means before he came to 
this last expedient, he requested, by the agency 
of Aguilar, an interview with their chiefs. This 
demand they peremptorily denied; nor did the 
threats which the Spanish general pronounced 
against them elicit other tokens than those of scorn 
and defiance. Cortes now attempted no further 
negotiation^ but continued his course up the river, 
resolved to disembark in the immediate vicinity of 
the town. This intention was soon perceived by 
the enemy, and they accordingly flocked to the 
spot where they suspected that a landing was 
contemplated. In a short time a vast multitude 
covered the banks of the river in that quai'ter, fill- 
ing the air with discordant shouts, and making an 
astounding noise with horns, tram pets, and drums. 
The attack commenced by a shower of arrows, 
and was closely followed up by a fierce rush of 
canoes full of warriors, who, with their lances 
and other weapons, vigorously opposed the land* 
ing of the Spaniards. A scene of promiscuous 
disorder ensued ; the invaders were compelled to 
force their way to the banks, fighting immersed to 
their waist in the water, and stmggliug desperate- 
ly through the mud. All this time they were 
assailed by the missiles and other weapons of their 
enemies ; but the ardent spirit by which they were 
animated, led them successfully through all diffi- 
culties. They at length gained the shore, and 
Cortes, placing himself at the head of his men, 
chained the foe with such violence that they were 
compelled to retreat. He, however, did not think 
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it prudent, consideriBg the exhauBteil state of his 
soldiers, to pursue the natiyes farther into the 
eonntry. Fourteen Spaniards were wounded in 
this action. Cortes reviewed his troops, and ha- 
ving posted sentinels to prevent any surprise, re- 
solved to pass the night in a large court which 
contained three idols.* 

The news of the invasion soon spread through 
the country ; hut the Indians, far from heing dis- 
couraged hy a first defeat, made the most formid- 
ahle preparations to repel the aggressors. Cortes, 
aware of the determined hostility of the inhabit- 
ants, now prepared to meet it with a suitable 
opposition. He ordered the horses to be brought 
on shore ; each of these he provided with breast- 
plates, and then distributed them amongst the best 
riders : of this small body of cavalry, thirteen in 
number, including the chief, Cortes took the com- 
mand in person. The infantry he intrusted to 
Diego and Ordaz, and the artillery to Mesa. He 
ordered those of his wounded men that could bear 
arms to follow, and having previously heard mass, 
he advanced in perfect confidence to the plain 
of Ceutla, where he understood the enemy had 
assembled. Their numbers covered the place, 
which rung with the din of their trumpets and 
drums ; their appearance being that of barbarian 
warriors. They wore feathers on their heads, and 
large shields to protect their bodies. Their wea- 
pons consisted of lances, two-handed swords or 
maces, bows, and slings ; and, to add to the terror 
of their appearance, they had daubed their faces 
with black and red.f 

« B. Diss. t Ibid. 
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Cortes Imd made a detour with the horse^ with 
the double design of ayoiding the grooud, which 
was soft and marshy in that place, and of cutting 
off the retreat of the enemy, by gaining their rear. 
The infantry, meantime, received gallantly the first 
discharge of the enemy's an'ows, but which proved 
disastrous to the Spaniards, as they had seventy 
men wounded, and one killed.* The Indians fol- 
lowed up the attack with furious animosity, not- 
withstanding the destruction which the artillery 
wrought amongst their ranks. But the appear- 
ance of Cortes with the cavalry soon decided the 
fortune of the day. The Indians, intent on ha^ 
rassing the enemy in front, did not perceive that 
chiefs arrival until he charged them vigorously in 
the rear. The ground was perfectly level and 
smooth, 80 as effectually to second the operations 
of the horsemen, who now di'ove furiously through 
the enemy, bearing down all opposition before them* 
The Indums were amazed at so unexpected and 
fatal an attack, no less than at the extraordinary 
beings by whom it was effected. Their bewilder* 
ed fancy conceived both rider and horse to form 
one strange and formidable monster^ and, under 
this impression, they fled in the utmost dismay to 
the neighbouring woods and marshes. The rout 
was complete, no leas than 800 Indians being slain, 
whilst the dead on the other side amounted to no 
more than two* 

This severe blow, added to other skirmishes, in 
which they were unifbnnly defeated, broke down 
the ferocity of the Indians, and made them wish 
for peace. They now were as ankions to propi- 
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tiate the enemy, as they had preTiously been re- 
solute in opposing their advance, fifteen men, 
with their faces blackened in sign of sorrow, and 
carrying a present of fowls, maize, and roasted fish, 
were immediately sent to Cortes. These were 
received by the Spanish chief with mnch kindness, 
which circumstance emboldened thirty natives of 
note to appear on the following day, to ask permis- 
sion to bury their dead. This request was readily 
granted ; and, from that moment, the intercourse 
between the Spaniards and the Indians became 
free and uninterrupted. Bnt the levity and in- 
constancy natural to ignorant and uncivilized men, 
made Cortes apprehend a renewal of hostilities 
from the very beings who appeared now so humble 
and submissive. As soon as the first feelings of 
astonishment should subside, or a new impulse to 
act present itself, the Indians might be induced to 
change their peaceful disposition with the same 
facility which had marked their former resolutions. 
Bnt Cortes, with that clear, calm foresight of 
probable results which seldom forsook him in the 
course of his eventful career, resolved to avail 
himself of the present favourable juncture to 
strengthen the deference of the natives, by ad- 
dressing himself to their terrors. For this pur* 
pose, he spoke to them in an austere tone of 
voice, depicting in fearful colours the effects of 
his vengeance, should they be tempted to meditate 
any future treason or revolt To illustrate his 
threats in a striking manner, he then caused a 
cannon to be fired, the awful explosion of which, 
together with its destructive effects on the adjoin- 
ing wood, filled them with terror and amazement. 
Their imaginaiiona were now more forcibly struck 
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than when they were afoeorfaed in the heat of die 
battle, and accordingly, the impression which the 
aspect and power of those mortal engines made on 
their minds was deeper and more lasting. This 
first experiment was followed by another of equal 
tendency. The most spirited and best-trained 
horses were brought forward, and a series of ter- 
rific military evolutions exhibited before the asto^ 
nished Indians* These artifices answered fully 
the general's expectations. The natives looked 
on the Spaniards with a sort of reyerential awe» and 
confessed themselves feudatory to their king. 

A friendly exchange of civilities now took place 
between the natives and their former enemies; 
presents were mutually given and returned, and a 
perfect understanding seemed firmly established 
between the parties. Among other things^ the 
natives presented to their conquerors sundry arti- 
cles which bespoke great ingenuity. Sndi were 
various toys of gold made to resemble dogs^ lizards, 
ducks, and other animals. A gift of twenty women 
was also bestowed on the Spaniards. This boon 
proved afterwards the most important, as among 
the females was she who became in the sequel so 
cdebiated under the name "of Dona Marina, and 
«o usefnl in the conquest of the New World. She 
received baptism, together with her companioaa, 
from the hands of Father Olmedo ; and as she was 
destined to act so conspicuous a part in the oxpe- 
dition, and become justly renowned for her fidelity 
and important services, it will not, perhaps, be 
^niss to give a rapid sketch of her somewhat sin* 
gular story, as well as a description of her persoxL 
Dona Marina was a female of high rank amongst 
hn oountrymen ; and this was not eontrovev^ 
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by act TOtoos^stBy whidi were nsy tnd cMmnuid* 
log, or her charmeter, wbidi was replete with qnm* 
lificatioxis srapeiior to tlie natires of the land. SIm 
possessed a quick and liTely geninsy a strong jndg^ 
ment, and a magnanimity wmch would hare done 
honour to the stoutest wanior. Her outward ap« 
pearance was in accordance with her rare abilitieSi 
Nature had been as partial in giTing her the charms 
of person, as she had been prodigal in endowing 
her mind with more lasting accomplishments. It 
would seem that she had been formed to trace 
no ordinary career in the world ; and indeed the 
perils and adventures of her life were such as luDy 
to justify the supposition. She was the daughter 
of a Cacique^ or Prince, feudatory to the Emperor 
of Mexico. Unfortunately, her ftither died whilst 
she was yet an infant ; and her mother, marrying 
again, and having a son by her new husband. Dona 
Marina became an object of dislike. Her unna- 
tural parent determined to defraud her of her in* 
beritance in favour of her younger child, and to this 
effect, she gave her privately away to some mer- 
chants of Scallanco, at the same time circulating 
a report that she had died, and taking every step 
to give a colour to this assertion. The merchants 
to whom Dona Marina had been given, sold her in 
turn to one of the chiefs of Tabasco, who, as it has 
been related, presented her afterwards to Cortes. 
A mutual attachment arose between the Spanish 
general and this lovely slave. She became sincere- 
ly, faithfully devoted to him, accompanied him in all 
bis perils and adventures, and did the most im- 
portant services, not only to the chiefs but to the 
Spanish cause in genenu. As she waa perfectly 
acquainted with the Meadcan language^ as well as 
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with the Maja tongue, in which she conyeneil 
with Aguilar, a medium of intercourse was thas 
obtained between the Spaniards and the Mexicans, 
Tlascalans, and other nations of New Spain. But 
the natural quickness of Dona Marina soon ena- 
bled her to acquire a competent knowledge of the 
Castilian language, by which the circuitous mode 
of interpretation became unnecessary; in the sequel, 
and the means of communication greatjy facilitated 
and simpli6ed. 

Butitwasnotonlyinthe office of interpreter that 
Dona Marina was of service to her newly-adopted 
countrymen. She was acquainted with the man- 
ners, modes, and prejudices of the Americans, as 
well as conversant with their characters and dis- 
positions. She was accordingly usefully employed 
in the various negotiations which took place, dis- 
covered premeditated treasons, and suggested the 
means of avoiding dangers. Cortes was not long 
in perceiving the value of such an acquisition. He 
knew that there was no being on whom man 
could repose a more implicit trust than in a female 
of intelligent mind and courageous heart, when 
that heart was bound by the ties of affection. The 
watch of female attachment was perhaps the most 
effectual guard he could place over his security — 
a security which, he was aware, could not but be 
often tbVeatened in the hazardous enterprise on 
which he had embarked. 

Cortes remained a few days longer in Tabasco, 
which time he devoted to the care of tending the 
sick and wounded, as also to that of persuading 
the natives to persevere in their allegiance to 
their new master the King of Spain. The In- 
dians had no difficulty in making promises which 
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bore the aspect of sincerity. They evinced a 
willing readiness to perform whatever was re- 
quired of them by the conquerors. They accord- 
ingly aided the Spaniards in erecting a large cross, 
made of the cidfa tree, on the field of the recent 
battle. On Palm Sunday they attended in pro* 
ceauon to do homage to that B^bol of the re- 
demption of man, and appeared converted to the 
Christian faith. After ttus ceremony there was 
jMliitiig to dtlabi (>irlei at IVibiaco^ and he tte 
fore isaned orders that every thing should be in 
leadinesa for thur departure. That same evening 
the Spuuaids took a friendly leave of the natives, 
wbo rdteiated their vows of fealty, and then em- 
barking, awaited for the snoniing to set sail for 
San JittA do Uliuh 
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CHAPTER V. 



Interview vnth the Messengers of Montezuma^ Sfc. 

Cortes endeayonred to keep his course as 
much as possible to the shore, and arrived in the 
harbour of San Juan de Ulua about the begin- 
ning of April.* He had, however, scarcely cast 
anchor, and hoisted the standard of Spain, when 
he perceived two large canoes full of people ma- 
king up to the fleet. Among these Indians there 
were two who seemed persons of note, and who 
came into the principal vessel, without any symp- 
toms either of fear or hostility. On the con- 
trary, they addressed Cortes apparently in a most 
friendly manner^ but in a language which Agui- 
lar could not understand. Dona Marina, how* 
ever, obviated the difficulty, by translating to 
the latter into the Maja tongue what the strangers 
spoke in the Mexican. These two persons ap- 
peared to be the messengers from a chief, intrusted 
with the government of that province by a power- 
ful monarch whom they named Montezuma. 
They were commissioned to learn what were the 
intentions that induced Cortes to visit their coast, 
and at the same time to offer them any assistance 

• RobertsoD.'/ B. Diaz says the 2l8t. 
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which might he necessary for the prosecution of 
his voyage. 

Cortes assured the deputies that he and his fol- 
lowers were duly grateful for their friendly offers, 
and that in coming amongst them they were solely 
actuated by sentiments of peace and amity. He 
further informed them, that he was charged with a 
most important mission to their sovereign, which 
he considered highly beneficial to their country. 
He then invited them to take some refre^ments, 
and sent them back to their employer with a few 
trifling presents of cut glass and other toys. The 
deputies, satisfied with this amicable reception, 
brought to their chief a faithful report of what 
they had observed ; and confident that the stran- 
gers were really guided by sentiments of amity, 
the Indians made no sort of preparation to oppose 
their landing. On the contrary, when they per- 
ceived, on the following day, that the Spaniards 
were disembarking, they hastened to aid them in 
their operations with the utmost alacrity and good 
will. By this means Cortes was soon enabled to 
land all his troops, horses, artillery, and every 
other appendage of the expedition. He . then 
gave orders for constructing huts for the soldiers, 
and made the necessary arrangements to put the 
cantonment in a state of defence. Some of the 
friendly natives willingly proffered their assist- 
ance in these works, whilst others brought to 
their new guests various supplies of bread, fowls, 
and fruit. They further announced to Cortes, 
that the governor of the province would shortlv 
wait upon him; an intdir^^noe which the Spanish 
commander received with apparent satisfaction. 

Accordingly the nexl is^^jd^ personage, whose 
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name was Teutchlile» accompanied by QutUpi- 
toe, another chief, entered the Spanish campi 
attended hy a numerous train. Cortes, sensible 
of the importance which attached to these persons 
as ministers of a powerful soTereign, received their 
yisit with every possible mark of attention and 
respect. To the profound reverence which they 
made> he answered with a suitable return of dvi» 
lities, and invited them to partake of his meaL 
He then proceeded to infiM'm the Mezicansi that 
his object in coming into their country was to ful- 
fil an important mission intrusted to him by his 
master, Don Carlos, the greatest monarch of the 
earth. He added, that the matters which he was 
to treat, and the propositions which he was to 
make to Montezuma, were of such a nature as to 
exclude the possibility of imparting them to any 
one but that Emperor himself. He therefore rfr* 
quested to be conducted to their master with the 
least possible delay. The Mexican chiefe were 
am less surprised than displeased at such a de* 
mand. They could scarcely conceal the painful 
emotion produced by the stranger*B words, and 
Teutchlile even ventured to express his sentiments 
in a tone indicative of haughtiness and diip]ea<* 
sure** But these natural instigations of offended 
pride were promptly checked by other coBsidera-* 
tions. They knew that Montezuma was averse 
to communicate with these strangers^ whose first 
appearance on the coast of his empire had filled 
him with the most tormenting ap^nehensions. Bnl^ 
on the other hand, they dreaded to provoke, by 
an inoousiderate seal, the anger of the Spaniards. 

'B.DISS. 
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Before they used their endeavours to dissuade 
Cortes from his intentions, they considered it 
would be highly prudent to conciliate his good* 
will by a show of respect and generosity. 

They accordingly announced that they were 
bearers of some presents which, in the name of 
Montezuma, they came to offer to the Spaniards. 
Teutchlile then ordered the gifts to be introduced 
with much parade and solemnity, and Cortes waa 
no less surprised than gratified at their inspection. 
They consisted of a considerable quantity of fine 
cotton garments, together with a profusion of 
plumes of different colours, wrought into a variety 
of ornaments, and of several toys of gold, of a 
workmanship as ingenious as the materials were 
valuable. To these rich objects were added a 
great abundance of fowls, bread, and other articles 
of consumption. The Spaniards were highly plea- 
sed at the sight. Their thirst of wealth was ren- 
dered more keen, and their ardour for conquest 
received an additional stimulus. The sentiments 
which the rich display produced in their minds 
was indeed totally opposite to the wishes of Mon« 
tezuma. Far from being satisfied with the offered 
gift, they longed to visit a land so favoured by 
nature, and to possess themselves of its tempting 
treasures. Cortes, however, resolved to preserve 
a friendly intercourse with tJie natives, and in re« 
turn for the presents brought by Teutchlile and 
Quitlalpitoc, he gave them several artificial dia* 
monds, a richly-carved arm-chair, and a crimson 
cap, ornamented with a golden medal of St George> 
requesting that these might be carried to Monte- 
zuma, as a token of the amicable sentiments of the 
Spu^ Ung towards the Mexican emperor. H^ 
r 2 
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tben, in a moftt pewnptoiy toie, rateitttd hk 
demand of being admitted to an intermw with the 
latter, — a request which the Mexicans promised 
should be faithfully conveyed to their maaten 

During theee proceedinga aome painters^ who 
attended the Indian chief^^ weta butily engaged 
in transferring to piec^ of fine while cotttm, an 
accurate irepresentation of the strange objecU that 
called forth thehr Wonder and surprise* NoS only 
the peifsons of Cortes and his compamons wei« 
faithfully delineated^ but the shipS) horses^ artil«> 
lery, and every other object of novelty^ found a 
place in these pictures. The Spanish general 
hieing informed that this work was undmakett 
with a view of conveying to Montezuma a lively 
representation (^ the singulaf beings that viattttd 
his dominions, considered this a most favourabk 
opportunity to impress that emperor with a (bisad 
of the Spanish power. He accordingly caused 
the trumpets to summon the tiroops to arms, ■ ih ^ 
soldiers formed immediately into battle array^ and 
went through sev^al militiay exercises with great 
skill and perfect discipline. The cavalry w^re 
next called to exhibit thtsir strength and activiiy^ 
— and the spirited bearing of the horses, toget^r 
with the wonderful ease and predsriMi with whkk 
the riders performed their different evolutions, 
filled the Mexicans with speechless ame»»sent» 
But when the artillery sent forth its portenlMM 
explosion, tlieir surprise was changed into temnr 
and dismay,^ — some fell with their facett to the 
ground, and others betook themselves to §i^l^ 
Indeed, it was not without difficulty dhAt liiey 
f^fained their self^comnand, and that Gortea a«c* 
eeeded in ttdmSttg lli^ iqppithQutott. Tin 
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paiAtttB than moetdmed Ihdr lognutj in iatcii^ 
ing new symbols to ooiiTey tn idea of the last 
fewful scene to MontenaiHu 

Whilst they were thus eiipleyed, Teutchltle was 
stnick with the i^pearanoeof a hdmet, which, he 
Slid, hero a sttong Memhlsace to one which now 
tdoiwid the head of HmimkpoclMy the god of 
wer. He accotdia^y begged pemuHMMi to pceseat 
it to the £inperar, a desue with which Cortes raa* 
dily eomptied* Iha Mexicam oow took leave of 
their goeels, and retired fpem the camp, giving 
Strang assarsaoes that they wonM receiye an an* 
Bwer from Moateanma with the utmost ezpedi* 
tion. These promises wwe not idly made. The 
MoKieaa empire was goyeraed at the time with a 
BttietaoM of police with which Enrope was iinao< 
qvaineed at that period. Men were tramed fron 
their iafimcy to the office of ooariers by a regular 
syrteaS) ea that they had acqnired from habit, as 
wel ae aaitave, a wendeifid degree of shrewd* 
nees and agility. These men were posted at cer* 
lain kiterealsy along the piinc^ roads of the em- 
pirn, by whidi vHaas they wwe enabled both to 
taKefta «adi oliier by moderate stages, tad to con* 
vey tha intended ini^igenoe with astonishing la* 
pidifty. Upon tins consideimtmi, it ceases to be 
a wander that the message and Omb presents of 
Cortes shonld be reonved at the captal> which 
waa at a Stance of 180 ndles, and an answer xa- 
twned to San Jaim de Ulna, wi^n the epaoe of 
a few^toySi 

iScnteaana was greatly aaffprised at the inisr* 
maifieii baoaght to him both by means of the pie^ 
tares, and i& Terbal accounts of his messengers. 
The {weaents sent byCterlee ezdted his cariosity ; 
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but there was one which produced the. most me- 
lancholy feeling. The helmet which had attract- 
ed the attention of Teutchlile, failed not to create 
even a more powerful sensation in the bosom of 
his master. He looked, indeed, upon this fatal 
token as a mysterious emblem of the approaching 
end of his reign. These unfayourable surmises he 
founded upon a tradition then current among, the 
Mexican people. It was widely circulated, and 
generally believed, that Quetzalcoadf the god of 
the air, had disappeared a long time since, but 
with a promise of returning after a certain period, 
when he was to assume the government of Mexi- 
co, and reign over its children in peace and tran- 
quillity. This tradition, combined with the first 
appearance of the Spaniards, in whom the Mexi- 
cans found some tokens of resemblance with their 
mythological notions of the god of the air, made 
them suppose that this deity was come to fulfil the 
ancient promise, and resume the government of 
the empire.* 

Such an impression could not but prove highly 
mortifying to Montezuma. His jealous fears were 
strongly excited, and he shrunk with repugnance 
from the meeting which Coites had so earnestly 
requested. His answer was accordingly contra- 
ry to the wishes of the Spaniards ; but afraid, on 
the other hand, to inflame their anger, and awaken 
their revenge, he accompanied his denial with such 
magnificent presents, as might tend, in some de- 
gree, to lessen their disappointment and mollify 
their indignation. Scarcely had a week elapsed, 
when Teutchlile returned to the Spanish camp, 

• Clsvigero. 
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fttlMided bf a train of « handred Indumty bMOv 
iDg the prasento sent hj Montasvanm, As they 
emme into the preeenoe of Ccmmf the d^utini 
from that Emperor touched the earth with their 
fingers, and then kissed theni) in ugn of profound 
respect* This done> they proceeded to exhibit 
^be gifts trhicfa they were commissioned to be* 
stow; bitt) in order that Montemuna's generous 
inagi^ficence iai§^t more powerfully strike the 
imagination of the SpamardSi as well as prepare 
them for a denial to their requested intertieWi 
they began to spread the various artielea on the 
ground in such order as might increaiB the effect 
of the display. The Spaniards were no less struck 
at the ingenuity of iJie workmanship of these pre^ 
sentSy thsn their admiration was exdted at the rich 
prodnctionii of the country* Stuffs of cotton so 
fine, and so delicately wrought, as to yie with siik 
in ^eir texture; landscape pictures, formed with 
parti^colottred foathers, with such ability as to 
lival die creations of the pencil in truth of dedign 
and beauty of execution ; curious ornaments of 
gold, worked into a perfect imitation of different 
animals, together with a variety of collars, bracelet^ 
and other trinkets of the same metal ; such were 
the daatsling objects that now greeted the astonish*' 
ed view of the Spaniards. But what chiefly en* 
grossed their attention, and awakened their wild- 
est hopes, was an enormous plate of goldi of ciri* 
cular form» made to represent the Mexican agoi or 
cycle of fifty yeaisi and containing a sun in the 
centre. Hiis piece was very massive^ nor couM 
h be less than ten thousand seqaiaa in real valu^* 

* QsYigaESi 
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This, together with several specimens of pearls^ 
precious stoneS; and nnwrought gold, all the pro-- 
dace of the country, could not but increase that 
desire which the Mexicans had thought to appease 
by this injudicious measure. 

Cortes eiq^ressed the warmest acknowledgments, 
and evinced the most profound respect for the mo- 
narch who afforded so striking an instance of mu- 
nificence. This favourable disposition encouraged 
the ambassadors to discharge the second, and more 
painful part of their mission ; and accordingly, in 
the most conciliating terms, they proceeded to re- 
late the disinclination which the Emperor had to 
the appearance of the Spaniards at his court. He, 
however, endeavoured to soften this denial by de* 
scribing the difficulties which the strangers would 
have to encounter in crossing barren deserts and 
hostile tribes, as well as the alarm and jealousy 
which the arrival of foreign troops in the capittd 
would disseminate among his subjects, fortes, 
upon this announcement, saw the necessity of 
adopting a more decided tone. He therefore de- 
clared, in a resolute manner, that he could not re- 
turn to his country until he had fietithfully dischar- 
ged the commission with which he was intrusted 
by his sovereign ; and firmly persisted in his pre- 
vious demand of visiting Montezuma. 

The Mexicans were at once surprised and cha- 
grined at this unbending spirit of the Spaniard. 
They were at a loss what course to adopt. The 
desires of their master were as absolute as the de- 
mand of Cortes was now peremptory. They dread- 
ed to disobey the former, yet trembled to provoke 
the latter. In this dilemma they endeavoured to 
conciliate a middle term, by which, without abso* 
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.Intely' rejecting the wishes of the strangen, they 
might yet he prevented from adyancing towardb 
the capital Acting upon this idea, they prevailed 
-vnth the Spanish commander to promise not to 
moye from his present position until a messenger 
bad heen sent to, and farther inatroctions received 
from, Montezuma.* 

The decision with which Cortes persisted in his 
original design, Med not to produce a strong sen- 
sation upon the Mexican sovereign. It would ap- 
pear that the tone adopted by the Spanish com- 
mander left no room to hope any chimge of pur- 
pose from negotiation. It was incumbent on 
Montezuma eiSier to receive him in the friendly 
character due to an ambassador, or to oppose his 
fizrther progress as an avowed enemy. But these 
alternatives were both repugnant to the Mexican 
monarch. This was certainly not owing to a con- 
sciousness of weakness, for the empire, over which 
he ruled with an absolute sway, was as rich in re- 
sources as it was vast in extent. Indeed, in the 
short space of 130 years, the existence which tra- 
dition assigned to the empire, it had arrived to a 
'degree of grandeur and power which seemed in- 
compatible with so short a period. It had attain- 
ed the age of full virility, without passing the ne- 
cessary stages of slow infancy or progressive youth. 
The toil of centuries appeared to have been effect- 
ed by the will of sudden chance. The dominions 

. of Montezuma extended above 500 leagues from 
east to west, and more than 200 from north to 
south. These vast territories contained provinces 
abonndbg in wealth, fertility, and population in 

* Gknnwa, Cron. 
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fuseordaace with their extent. Noduag, indeed, 
WM mntbg that could render MontetoiM a great 
monarchy endeared in the eyes of fail snlgecta, and 
a formidahle foe to hie enemies. The nation oter 
which he mled waa warlike hy nature ; the nnm* 
hers he eonld bring into the field immenae, and hfe 
authority oyer such multitudes imboiinded. Had 
he indeed, with these mighty raB0iwce8» fiiUeii on 
the Speniarda whilst they were yet without aUleiy 
destitute of provisions, and nnacqnamted with the 
oonntry, << tbey must hare either perished in each 
an unequal contest^ or have abandoned the enter- 
prise/'* 

Nor was Monteznma wanting either ia ahiUtics 
to plan, coTunge to undwtake, or constancy to pet- 
severe. He was largely endowed with those msr- 
tial qualities which stand paramount in the estesas 
of warlike nations ; and he possessed a temper 
violent by natnre*^a will made despotic by habit 
and confidence, and rendered arrogant by saocess. 
He was respected by the vast mass of his snbjeeH, 
and his enemies looked upon him with terror and 
alarm. His capacity for command had given liiai 
absolute sway over the former, and his victories 
had inspired the latter with a iust dread of Us 
arms. Yet this monarch, so hangnty and so potvtt^ 
fnl, who could bring multitudes into the field of 
battle, in which field, multitudes had been also dis- 
persed^ routed, and subdued, seemed irresolute and 
doubtfiil at the approach of a handful of straiten. 
From the moment of their first appearance near 
his dominions, he had exhibited symptoms of in- 
decimon and timidity strangely at variance with 

* Robeitflon. 
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bis real diaractor. Far from adoptiog those vigo- 
roua measares wbieh bis coodiict on former occa- 
sions would ha^e led to erpect^ and far from ehow- 
ing that impatiekice of oppoaitioQ which his station 
saemeid to counsel, and his power to jastify, he 
acted with that hesitati<m which obetmcted hb 
ulterior prpoeediiigs> a|id proved so fatal in the 
esuL 

Bijit dm aoktion of this en^ma in the oondiict 
of MoQteama, is to he fottid in the infioence of 
super^tioii. TberewasapreviEdentopmionamorg 
0ie Mexicans, tiiat awfnl disasters were to fail 
upon them by the agency of strange and powerful 
Ulvad^n. lae supernatural fears by which the 
people were deluded, exercised the same lament- 
able power over the mind of tbeir soTtreign. An- 
cient tractions, fearful prophecies, and singular 
deductions,, the legitimate offilpnog of themarvel- 
IpmBy towards which ignorance is so irresistibly im- 
peUed, were readily rec^ved aAd carefully cherish- 
ed by a ruler, who, however competent to govern 
a rude nation:i was i|i>t endowed widi that strength 
of inf!ellect, nor poasejsfiled that state of cinHsation, 
i^eeessary to treat such chimeras with contempt, 
instead, therefore, of following the bent of his im- 
petuous temper, he listened to the suggestions of 
nis weak fancy ; and he lost that time in tempori- 
zmg with his enemies which ought to have been 
employed in crushing their pretensions. 

The pertinacity of Cortes in adhering to bis 
purpose seemed, however, to throw a degree of 
energy into the heart of Montezuma* He felt 
no 1^8 indignant at the presumption of the stran- 
^rs, liian at their temerity in provoking so po wer- 
M « kmg in his «wn dominions. His stormy 
•a 
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nmssioms were aroused, and in a tranflport of rage 
he swore that he would sacrifice the Spaniards to 
the deities of the empire. This Solent gust of 
passion^ however^ evaporated in idle noise. In- 
stead of collecting his forces, and marching in- 
stantly to meet the enemy, Montezuma contented 
himself with assembling his council, and asking 
their advice. His wavering doubts returned — his 
fears were rekindled — and his conduct partook of 
that fatal indecision which had marked his former 
operations. But the time for deliberation was 
past, and every moment spent in useless nego- 
tiation was an addition of strength afforded to the 
enemy. Montezuma, after the ooiutaltation, came 
to no more effeMual resolution than that of issuing 
a most peremptory command to the Spaniards to 
quit his dominions. This order was rendered per- 
fectly migatory by the magnificence of the pre- 
sents with which it was accompanied. A singular 
fetality prompted the Mexican emperor to perse« 
vere in sending to the Spaniards, as an inducement 
for their departure, that which was in reality the 
most powerful temptation for their stay. 
. Such were the feeble measures by which the in- 
judicious Montezuma was pavhig the way to the 
dwing attempts and the success of his enemies. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



First SettimaU pfth$ JBpanutrdi in New Spam* 

WHII.ST the MesdcttQ moniroh remainfid ia 
this stete of perplexity) Cortes himself was in « 
sitaatMm but little mare to be eiiTied. A sjMt 
of diannmn and discontent had begun to prevail 
uoDogst hii followers^ and this event threatened 
very serions rasnlts« Cortes vms urell aware of 
the difficulties o£ his position. Despite of his on* 
questionable talents, and impartial conduct on att 
occasions, and notwithstandmg his reputation for 
courage^ and. the confidence which he had in* 
spired in his 8oldiers> he was fully sensible of the 
jealous eye with which he was regarded bv the 
partjsans of VelaiqueaB. That goTemor had still 
astrong party to uphold hii interests in tfato expe« 
ditioU) and the membws by which it was composed 
fiiiled not to atail themselyes of every opportu<* 
nity to make known their ideas. All the vigi- 
lance ud policy of Cortes had been called into 
acti(Mi to palliate the dangers by which he Mt 
Inmself suirounded. But though he had abun-^ 
dantly succeeded in making to himself a power^ 
fnl party of devoted adherents, he had not yet 
been able to remove the prejudices, or shake the 
fiddity^ of many of his principal officers. These 
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Still persevered in considering their commander in 
no other light than the delegate of Velazquez, 
and the knowledge of such a conviction was to 
Cortes a source of much disquiet, and the theme 
of important speculation. From the very moment 
he had quitted Cuha, his enterprising mind bad 
conceived the bold project of. acting independent- 
ly of his employer. An ardent spirit, and a con« 
sciousness of genius, made him averse to act in a 
subordinate capacity to a man omch his inferior, 
no less in abilities than in military endowments* 
Beddes, he anticipated ' that the ptogren of the 
undertaking would continually be obatmcted by 
jtbe interference, as its success would be compro- 
mised by die jealousies, of the Governor. Under 
this impression, he felt the more inclined to fol- 
low the bent of bis own inclination, and to effect 
BO desirable a^ consummation had been the anbject 
of his constant thoughts. 

Still the project was beset with difficultiesy and 
he dared not, by a precipitate haste, destiny what 
he had already accomplished towards the task. 
His prudence and good fortune, had already saved 
him twice from the jealous power of Vdazquez ; 
hut the dangers might be repeated, and in order 
to lessen these, he had sedulously employed his 
every endeavour to render himself popular amongst 
his followers. But notwithstanding all his efforts, 
his wishes were not crowned with complete suc- 
cess, for he had to. look with a jealous eye on Ve- 
lazquez de Leon, Diego de Qrdaz, and Escobar^ 
who were not only themselves faithfully devoted 
to the Governor, but had succeeded in keeping the 
same sentiments alive in a considerable portion of 
the troops. An opportunity soon off^vd itself. 
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for the maldcontbiits to testify their diaapprobatiou 
of their getierar« proceedings. Tbej bad ah-eady 
observed; that in the soveral orders issued by 
Cdrtesy as well as in the act of taking possession . 
of Cosmmely the name oi Velasquez had never 
been mentionedy but that things had always been 
carried on as if Cortes had received his power from 
the sovereign^ and not from the Governor of Cubik 
This want of regolarity, bearing such strong marks 
of ihe commander 8 real intentions, had greatly 
offended Ordaz and his faction ; bat now a fatal 
cause presented itself, to justify in some degree 
the munnurs of discontent. 

The soldiers were exposed to a combination of 
hardships and calamities that could not but excite 
the most impatient sensations in the minds of 
those who were already disposed to view a pro* 
spect through the medium of disaffection* The 
sandy spot where the camp was pitched lay ex* 
posed to the attacks of mosquitos, which came 
m swarms, and allowed the soldiers no moment 
of repose. Added to this, many had been attack** 
ed by diseases peculiar to the country, and others, 
but iU^rsoovered from their wounds, bore with 
displeasure any toilsome duty required of them. 
Besides, the expedition was suffering severely 
iromthe wantof proTisions. The bread was spoiU 
ed^-*the bacon and other articles rotten. The fear 
of famine haunted the imaginations of many-^ 
the necessity of c<miing to some determination 
was evident to all. In this emergency, Cortes 
proposed to seiise on ihe fortified town of Chia^ 
hoitsda ; which j^oposal drew, forth the most vio* 
lent murmurs from the adherents of Velazquez, 
who contended it was an act of madaess to pro- 
q2 
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ceed farther kito the country with so iiieotDpetent 
a force --a force, too, weakened hy iatigne and 
disease, and lessened by a considerable k^.* lit 
this critical juncture, Teutchlile arrived with the 
ultimate and peremptory command of Montezu« 
ma, that the strangers should instantly leave the 
country. It was in vain that Cortes, with great 
firmness, endeavoured to intimidaie the mesaen* 
ger ; the Mexican treated bis words with iiidiffsF« 
ence, and departed from the camp in indignadoni 
Every intercourse was now broken off between 
the natives and the Spaniards ; the last act amomit- 
ed to a declaration of war, and Cortes accordin|fly 
prepai'ied his mind for a commencement of hostx« 
Hties. This event, though perfectly natural in it-^ 
self,' produced more than ordinary aenaatiiiii 
amongst the Spaniards. It was now that the hc^ 
tion opposed to Cortes began to express their atn- 
timents in the most unequivocal manner. They 
no longer limited themselves to the hollow mor- 
murs of complaint, or the dandestitie woridiigvof 
intrigue, but commissioned Diego de Ordee, li» 
leader of the Miction, to represent to the gen^^ the 
madness of remaining in the land, and their re8(4iu 
lion of returning to Cuba. Cortes received this in- 
timation with perfect coolness and - composure. 
Though the danger that thr«itened the deaa^itiea. 
of his foridest hopes was so imminent, and thoo^ 
he was fully alive to the difficulties of his situaition) 
he yet suffered not his self-possession be surpii-' 
sed for a single moment. He had already prepmd 
for this perilous contingency. In the science of 
intrigue cultivated by Ordaz, the pariisftiia of Cor^ 

• B. Diaz. 
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tM hftd mtde bo Iriml progress. Portocarrero^ 
Sandovd, Alv«rado» Escalante, 01i<]> Lugo, and 
Bemal Diaz, were hwvad to their commander by 
the closest ties, not only of fidelity, but of friend- 
ship. In QphokiiDg the cause of their general, 
they virarmly adrocated the interest of their friend. 
Cortes, by his affability, generosity, and winning 
mannen, had so entirely ingratiated himself into 
tibe devotion of these officers, that they were not 
only ready to support all his pretensions, but toil- 
ed incessantly to infuse the same spirit into the 
mass of the soldiers* Several clandestine meetings 
bttd bean held for l^e purpose of investing Cortes 
with a command in the expedition independent of 
Velazquee, and the above-mentioned partisans had 
ev«n gene round the camp to canvass the votee of 
(||[^soldier8 in favour of this scheme.* 
^i!Henisn Cortes displayed throughout this affiiir 
a refinement of policy wmlhy pf acfaniration. He 
listened with mildness to th^ anrogant language 
of Oidaz and hia comppnionf , $nd then, affecting 
to beg(w«nied only by a desire for the general 
good^ isMsd orders that the troops should prepare 
ibr their tvtum to Cuba. At this moment, what 
he had anticipated punctually took place. His 
adherents began fiercely to protest against such a 
resolution, declaring that they had been beguiled 
from their ease and comfort to try new fortunes — 
that they bad exhansted all their stock — and that 
it was the height of folly and injustice to retrace 
their steps merely because some of the party had 
neiAer uie fortitude to endure hardship, nor the 
oonrage to tootpt danger. They ended by loudly 

• B» Diaz. 
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GiJliog upon CoFtes to leAd them on to conqtes^ 
for tbey would faithfully adhere to his fortunes ; 
and they invited, in a taunting manner, smth. as 
were not endowed with sufficient heart for tlte 
enterprise, to return to the Governor at Cuha. 

Cortes, inwwrdly rejoicing at this expression of 
sentiments in unison with his own, afifectdd yet to 
be astonished at a decimation which he bad him'* 
self assiduously laboured to bring into matority 
He declaied, that in all his operations he had the 
common weal constantly in view, and that, if he 
bad given orders for the re-embarkati<m of llie 
ai-my, it had been in the firm belief that sueh was 
the general desire. That to this conviction he had 
readily sacrificed his own inclination, whichprompt- 
ed him to persevere in the glorious though difficult 
path into which he had boldly entered. He wts, 
however, delighted to perceive, that his followers 
were animated by the sentiments of true Spmards, 
and that he would, by his own conduct, show 
himself worthy of leading such gallant men to 
victory. These words produced a magic effect 
on the army ; for they tended not only to confirm 
the adherents of Cortes in their designs, but to 
convert the adverse party, through the drted of 
being considered deficient in courage and resolu- 
tion.* 

Cortes now conceived it would be advantageous 
to his plans to begin a settlement in the coun^. 
This infant colony was called by the name of ViMa 
Rica de la Vera Cruz^f to correspond at once with 
the sanguine hopes and the piety of the conquerors, 
the day in which they set foot on land being Good 

• Herrera, Dec. 

t The Rich Town of the True Cross. 
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FridA)r. The foandfttkni of tlMs town was cele* 
bmtedwith dve tolenuiHy; and Cones, following 
up the pUuto which ho had already arranged in his 
mindy proeoeded to the in8talIatio& of autboritiea 
to gofom the new setdeuaentr He bad assem* 
Med 1h8 principal officers in order to make the 
elecdon of these magistrates ; yet he had to skil« 
faily prepared the matter, that the choice fell up* 
on hu most devoted parttsaaii. Portoearrero, 
Alvarado, and Olid, who had always been conspi- 
cttons for their adherence to their general^ were the 
persons who held the principal posts in this Junta. 
It is not Borprising, therefore, that Cortes should 
be elated at the command of so powerfdl an ia- 
stniment ; nor that^ secure of the devotion of his 
officers to his interest, be should bare ventured 
iq>on a step which, at the first view, would ap- 
pear a hazardous experiment. Such was the re- 
solution which he now took, of laying down his 
conunissi<m bX the foot of the recently constituted 
authorities. 

This measure, though in appearance of little 
importance, was neverdieless one of tlie most pro- 
found and timely adopted by the genius of Cortes* 
He knew the precarious tenure by which he held 
bis power, and he was aware, that the form of 
justice was always respected by man, however 
indifferent he might prove to the substance. In 
the formation of the government of Viila Rica, he 
fmrnd what was necessary for his plans. Though 
that Junta was iUegal, formed as it was by consti- 
tuents who had not the right of election, and though, 
consecpEiently, the power which it might bestow 
was ill<^timate and usurped, yet Cortes, who 
aimed only to dazale» not to argue with his sol- 
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diera, ccmaidered a decision from that body f^j 
sufficient for his views* He accordingly, with 
signs of profound deference, entered the council 
the day of its first deliberation, and addressed that 
body in an eloquent and flattering harangue pre* 
pared for the occasion* He began by paying the 
deepest tokens of submission, and admitting the 
legality of that authority which it was the fint 
interest of the settlement to establish* He de* 
clared that be considered their jurisdictioa over the 
colony to be arrayed in all the sacred attributes 
which could be conferred by royalty itself, and 
that their power to execute was as unimpeadiabk 
as their right to legislate. Under this impression, 
he came to lay down a command which he had 
received from Velazquez, but which, on account 
of the important change which had now taken 
place, he could no longer hold with a feeling of 
justice or propriety* Besides, his commission ha- 
ving already been revoked by the Governor, he 
was how placed in a situation which rendered hia 
jurisdiction questionable to the meanest capadty. 
Should he lead an army acting under this per- 
suasion, he could neither command with free- 
dom, nor the soldiers obey with satisfaction* He 
therefore laid down the rank which he enjoyed, 
and would be ready to descend to the station of a 
soldier. His resignation was accepted, and he 
withdrew from the council. 

Cortes was not long in perceiving the favounble 
results of his intrigues* The Junta came to aa 
unanimous determinaticm not only of investing him 
with the stqireme power over tbe army, but even' 
of electing him to the first civil capacity in the 
colony. He thus combined the fuuctioflis of | 
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ral and magistrate, and wad elotbed witb absolute 
sway oyer the expedition. That this resolution 
might not bear the aspect of a secret cabal, the 
members of the Junta assembled the army, and 
proceeded to acquaint them with the transaction. 
The task, however, was opened with those preli- 
minaries which were certain to captivate the atten* 
tion, as well as win the concurrence, of the sol- 
diers. The military talents of Cortes were strong* 
\j dwelt upon, and his impartiality and love to his 
followers described in the most seductive colours. 
Mention was made of the success which had 
hitherto attended his actions, and the most flatter- 
ing auguries were formed of his future career. 
The eulogium of Cortes, and his nomination to 
supreme command, were greeted by his followers 
with enthusiastic shouts of approbation. They 
joyfully assented to the decree of the Junta, and 
proffered a sacred oath of faithful adherence to 
their general. Cortes saw his schemes crowned 
with success, and congratulated himself on having 
thus become free from the shackles which former- 
ly impeded his operations. He was now inde- 
pendent of the Governor, by the decree of a council, 
and by the acclamations of an army, which would 
always support his claims with ardent zeal. He 
knew how eminently conducive this devotion and 
dependence on his will would be to the success of 
his undertakings. 

But affairs had now arrived at a posture which 
could not but excite the indignation and resent- 
ment of the disaffected. Though the number of 
these was considerably diminished, the adherents 
of Velazquez still persisted in formi|ig themselves 
into a^body of opposition. The ringleaders oi the 
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faction began \omd\y to pfotest iiotb againU ibe 
decrees of the Janta and the sanction of the armf. 
These acts were qualified as being troasonabley 
illegal) and rebeUions, and a &tal spkii of ferment* 
ation circulated through the settfemant. Cortes 
and his partisans were on the alert. Their atten- 
tion was prlneipaUy directed to the soldiers^ who, 
partly by timely gpifts, partly by hopes of fatnre 
prosperity, together with the conviction that the 
great majority had dedared for Cortes, and weald 
at any risk support his claims, operated so eflbct- 
nally on their minds, that they soon joined their 
approbation to that of the rest of the ^xmjr, fiat 
Diego de Ordaz, Velazques de Leon» Eacbbar, 
Escudero, and a few others, far from being inti- 
midated by the almost total defection of dieir 
party, expressed their sentiments with greater 
warmth than ever. Cortes now saw the jxegeacf 
of patting an end to the mutiny, and, with a 
promptness of decision suitable to the occasion, be 
seized suddenly on the malecontents, and secnred 
them with fetters. This vigorous measnre inune- 
diatoly quelled the sedition ; nor was it aecessaxy 
to continue its severity much longer. Cortes, in 
a few days, set his prisoners at liberty, and con- 
ducted himself towards them with such aofalieify 
frankness and cordiality, offering to send tkaai 
back to Cuba, that they were at length won over 
to his cause, and ever after proved most devoted 
te bis interests.* 

Meantime the want of provisions induced Cortes 
to send Alvarado with a hundred men to search 
the country in quest of such an indispenaaUe 

* B. Piss ; Q«msrs,'CroD. 
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articb; wlia ittamed in a abort time, after ha- 
▼ing Tiflited a few ▼illages, in which he foand 
great ainrndfl^ce. The mhid>itaDt89 however, had 
£edjU ^e s|yproech of the Spaniards, and, upon 
their arriyal at \h» fint of these places, they were 
filled with horror and disgust. They fouiul in a 
temple the Jjyleeding bodies of several men and boys, 
who, it would appear, had been recently sacrificed, 
£or they perceived the knife with which the dread- 
finlesmnony had been perfbrtaed still reeking and 
wans with blood.* Cortes immediately determined 
to advance mto the country, as nothing now could 
obstruct his operations. With an army small in 
i«wnb^, but endowed with courage, enterprisiag, 
nkd ftt|bfiilly devoted, he feared not to penetrate 
into a Jaad which, thou^ redoubtable in power, 
iraa so alluring for its wealth; and a fortunate 
mad unexpected event confirmed the chief in his 
bold reaolution. Alvarado, in one of his exenr- 
mooa, bad met a party of Indians loaded with pro- 
visions, and approaching the Spanish camp with 
symptoms of great corduility. These natives were 
iirtroduced to Cortes, and declared themselves to 
be messengers from the Cazique of Chempoalla. 
Thmt chief invited the Spaniards to his residence, 
a|id accompanied the invitation witbi warm offers 
of friendship and regard* 

There was something mysterious in this busi- 
ness, which required careful investigation as to the 
r^ motives from which it had originated. Some 
treason, and well*concerted plot, might be conceal- 
ed under the mantle of professed attachment. The 
, of Ohempoalla was^accordioig to the account 

H 
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of the messeBgers, one botb of considerable im- 
portance and extensiye population. It would not 
be advisable, therefore, to yenture rashly into ita 
precincts without taking necessary precautions; 
for though Cortes was confident as to the brarery 
of his troops, no less than he was sanguine with 
respect to success, he felt averse idly to endanger 
the life of a single one of his followers. Should 
treachery be contemplated, the massacre of the 
Chempoallans would not indemnify him for the 
loss, however triilmg, which he might incur in his 
own men. Each one of these he considered as a 
host in the expedition ; and as^ for the present, he 
had no prospect of augmenting the number of his 
soldiers, he was compelled to be watchful of the 
safety of that slender troop with which he ventured 
upon the conquest of vast and mighty regions. He 
therefore put those artful questions to the messengers 
which might lead to an elucidation of the truth ; 
and to his great joy he discovered that the Caziqne 
of Chempoalla, though feudatory to the Mexican 
empire, was impatient of its control, and ardently 
wished to establish his independence. He both 
hated and dreaded Montezuma, and a prospect of 
becoming free from his yoke could not but be 
highly acceptable to the chief. Such a discovery • 
was most gratifying to Cortes, for it afforded a' 
proof of disunion in the country, which he would 
render subservient to his designs. With this 
pleasmg thought he kindly dismissed the Chem- 
poallans, charging them to thank their master for 
his friendly disposition, and promising an early 
visit to their town. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



Su^is$ion and AUitmee of the NmHve$ qf Chem- 
poaUa and other Tribis* 

Frahcisco db Montxjo had been commi»- 
flkmed to tmrref the coast, and select a convenieiit 
eitoatimi for the purpose of fixing the Spanish co- 
lony, the present settletneht being disadvantageous 
in every ptnnt of view. Montejo ret«ned from 
his excnrsioii M the end of tWelre days, and in- 
formed Cortes of the discovery of a village called 
Qniabislan, or Chiatshint^la^ which possessed a 
commodious harbour^ and was besides remarkable 
for the fertility of its soil Thither the Spanish 
commander resolved to remove his quarters ; buty 
mindful of the promise made to the Chempoidlansy 
he mow hastened to put it into execution, which he 
did the more joyfully as the step did not interfere 
wiiJi bis plan of mardii the totvn of Chempoalla 
lying in his way* Upon the itfrival of the Spa^ 
uiards at this place, their surprise was greatly 
excited at the air of comfort and eren luxury which 
pervaded its streets and spacious habitations, no 
less^thau at the beauty of several avenues of trees 
itt its vidnity. The meeting between Cortes and 
the Cazique was very cordial. The Cazique came 
in advance attended by bis principal officers, all 
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dressed ia ricb mantles of fiae cottoo, and oma** 
mented with gold. Cortes rec«iyed him with 
much ceremony, and embraced him in token of 
regard. In the solicitade which the Indian show- 
ed to conciliate the friendship of the Spamsh com- 
mander, the latter, with inwvd pleasure, discorer- 
ed that he was in need of his protection. The spe- 
culating mind of Cortes soon pereeired the im- 
mense advantage which would accrue to his enter- 
prise, by haying it in bis pow^r to bind this iatax to 
his cause by the strong ties of private, interest. The 
Cazique gave him a yivid, a lamentable account of 
the tyranny and despotic exactions of Montesdma. 
He Tented many b&ter complaints against bis op* 
pression, and expressed his joy at the prospect of a 
delireiBuce by the aid of the Spaniards. Cortes 
saw the poiicy of indulging the hopes of bis. new 
friends ; their assiatance was to him a matter of 
importance, as, in this alliance, the reciprocity of 
services would, in the end, greatly prepond^nte 
in furthering his success ; but yet he appeared will- 
ing to grant as a favour, what was in reality a in^- 
sure of necessity. 

Accordingly, he immediately assumed the atti- 
tude and tone of a protector, and with much con- 
descension let the Cazique know, that the prin- 
cipal motive for his sovereign's sendine him to 
such remote countries, was to protect tbe weak, 
and free tbe injured from oppression. He farther 
promised to take measures in due lime, to redress 
those wrongs of which be so deeply complained ;* 
and as nothing now reqtiked a longer stay, Cortes 
proceeded in bis mardi to Quiabishui. Hie fof i|d 
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thu spot selected by M<mt^ 'to be well deaer* 
ring of tbe praises bestowed upon it, and he 
forthwith began to trace oat the ground for the 
settlement of the colony, Cortes himself gave an 
example of industry, by oairying the materials^ and 
digging the foundations. His officers followed 
his example with alacrity ; every one contributed 
to the work, and as they were further aided by 
their Indkm allies, in a short time the infant town 
rose in a state not only to offer shelter, but even 
defence from hostile attacks. During these trans- 
actions, Cortes was visited by the Caziques of 
Chempoalla and Quiabislan, who neglected no op«' 
portunity of describing the horrid acts of tyranny 
committed by Montezuma, especially in the territo- 
ries of the Totonacas, where a great number of the 
men had been sacrificed to his cruelty, and of the 
women to his lust. In one of these interviews, it 
was announced that five Mexican collectors had 
arrived to exact the usual tribute* These officers 
appeared in great ceremonial, and, without be- 
stowing the least notice on Cortes, sent a haugh* 
ty sumaMins to the Caziques, whom they harshly 
reprimanded for their neglect of duty in having 
befriended the strangers in direct violation of the 
Emperors commands. Then, after threatening 
the offenders with their master's indignation, they 
made a formal demand of twenty men and women 
of their tribes, to be ofiSsred as an expiatory sacri« 
fice for the guilt of the Casdques. 

The consternation of the Indian chiefs at this 
exaotiob was shown in the most lively manner, yet 
they scarcely durst disobey the orders of a moi 
narcfa, the mention of whose name filled then wiibt 
alana* Coilee»perceifiDgthpirp«fiUaBiiiiiity»aiid> 
h2 
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on the other hand, w«1l aware that they would be 
overjoyed to sec a catastrophe averted, which they 
themselves had not the courage te prevebti order- 
ed bis own men to arrest the collectors, and ism* 
ed a proclamation, thait no tribate shMild in future 
be paid to Montcarama. Hiis vigorous measure 
aroused the energy of the Casiquei, and, as it is 
natural in rude and weak minds, tbey suddenly 
passed from one extreme to the other* Those 
very men who, a short time before, shuddered at 
the idea of openly opposing the commands of their 
master, were now emboldened to lay violent hands 
t>n the very persons intrusted with the execution 
of them. The boundaries of awe once broken, 
those who have been most timorous and oppressed, 
are the foremost in indulging a spirit of defiance 
and reveAge. In this ebullition of rage, the Ca- 
ziques now seriously resolved to sacrifice the eel* 
lectors to the gods ; and indeed this horrid doom 
would have been inflicted, had not Cortes inter- 
posed a timely prevention* He caused the intend- 
ed victims to be placed under the safeguard of his 
own soldiers ; and in order to impress those simple 
beings with an opinion of his benevolence, he even 
fiicilitated the escape of two. On the other hand, 
his temerity in thus defying the vengeance of so 
great a monarch as Montezuma, made the natives 
to consider the Spaniards as tetdes, a title which 
they bestowed on their idols. The Caziqites of 
Chempoalla and Quiabislan liad now compromised 
themselves beyond the power of retreat. They 
were fully sensible that they had incurred, by their 
conduct, the vengeance of their master, and their 
uneasiness grew in proportion to their knowledge 
Qf that monarch's deposition* . Overawed by tbe 
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prosit of Ills reMDtoietity they now tnrned to 
Cortes for protectioii «ai adriee. Tbey repre* 
Bented Moot^zunia as ready to overwhelm them 
with his nxiQieroRS armies as soon as he should re- 
ceive iittelligence of the treatment of hts officers. 
Cortes endeavomvd to calm their fears hy pro- 
mising his assistance ; and the Caziqnes, in retwm, 
obliged thems^es to sapport the Spaniards ; and, 
to make this nUion more biqding on both sides, 
they swoFe .allegiance to the Spanish king, and 
declared themsehres the subjects of his crown. A 
formal document was then drawn np by the royal 
notary of the expedition, and a solemn proclamar 
tion of this change made throngfaont the province. 
The Totonacas, who bad beaii the most cm^Dy 
used by Montezuma, and whose fierce spirit 
smarted under the yoke,- and thirsted for rievenge, 
rendered themselves most conspicuous in this re- 
bellion. The three tribes, wiih one accord, de-* 
clared- their readiness to accompany Cortes in his 
expedition.* 

The first enterprise in which the Spaniards acted 
in conjunction with their new allies and fellow-snb- 
jects was against the people of Cincapacinga. The 
Ca2ique of Chempoalla having bitterly complained 
of certain outrages coipmitted by the Mexican gar- 
risim in that place, Cortesmarched agamst the town, 
accompanied by a troop of a -thousand Indians. 
At his approach, however, eight of the principal 
men came, with te^rs in theiir eyes, to deprecate 
the wrath of the Spanisb chief,' alleging that the 
enmity of the ChemOoiallaxIs arose from an an- 
cient dispute concermng the .boundaries of their 

* B. Oia« ; Hemra, Ikic. 
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respective domioioBs. Cortes behaved on this oc- 
casion with his usual policy. It was his para- 
mount interest to increase the number of his friends 
amongst the natives; and he therefore, instead 
of encouraging the vindictive disposition of the 
CbempQallans, or countenancing their tendency 
to plunder, ordered that the property or th& in- 
habitants should be respected, and induced their 
CaeiquA and that of Chempoalla to be reconciled 
in his presence. This conduct of the Spanish ge- 
neral effectually won the people he had thus pro- 
tected. Indeed, Cortes showed uniformly an ad- 
mirable skill in conciliating the affections both of 
his soldiers and the natives with whom he came 
in contact. His vigilance in protecting his In- 
dian allies from the depredations of his own fol- 
lowers was praiseworthy. The plunder of any 
object, however insignificant its value, was sure 
to be visited with severity on the offender. On 
one occasion, the theft of some fowls, in a peace- 
able territory, so far incensed him, that he senten- 
ced the culprit to be hanged; and the soldier would 
have lost his life, but for the timely interposition of 
Alvarado.* By such acts of impartial justice, add- 
ed to that conciliatory manner with which he was 
endowed by nature — ^by his well-ordered liberality 
and seasonable severity, it is not surprising that 
Cortes should, in a short time, gain both the re- 
spect and attachment of the Indians. 

£ut his influence over his soldiers was still 
more extensive. Though strict on certain occasions^ 
Cortes did not excite the murmurs of the Spa-, 
niards, who, in his justice to the natives^ saw a 
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ftfiriking.Mcvfity; of bw impitttiftlHy toim^ them- 
6elY6B. Nay, tney had alrMdy seen strong ft^ieh 
vfhn disiiit8ii0rtedMsk Mid lib^fftHty ; for however 
lie might secredy love ireidUi, be had the good 
aeiise to cooeeal sadi'a sentkaeni hmh his foH6w- 
ers. ThoQfh he sednhHisly eadeavoored to in- 
^ame the avancionft cmvings of the troops, he took 
care to appear himself exempt from those desires. 
His words and geneml condact bespoke a soul 
inspired with the thoughts of alore h o n o araM c 
pursuits ; and in the daazliDg blasro of glory, he 
seemed to lose the sight of any less brilliant arnbi* 
tion. Nor were these exited eonslden^tions desti- 
tute of sincerity. Though the thirst of wealth was 
one of the principal notires that encouraged the 
j^nmiards to snfier so many faardsbqM, and under- 
go so many dangers, it is probable that such a 
passion acted on the mind of their commander in 
a more subordinate degree. Cortes had a soul 
capable of more elevated seiftiments, and grasping 
at higher prizes. The greatness of his undlertaking 
eonipletely absorbed his capacious mind-^he glorv 
in which it came arrayed fired his ardent imagi- 
nation, and the power it would bestow ilatttnd 
hu noble ambition. 

'^he soldiers were easily induced to follow, 
eiiey» and love such a commander ; a ooraraander 
a^ iaiiu superiority over them was only discetmble 
m the larger share he took in dai^rs and priva* 
tions. Cortes was the first in baul^ the last in 
providing for his comfort. His abilities were not 
only called to plan, but his physical powers were 
summDned to execute and endure. ^ Hence he 
did, not dis^un the most famnble Ifdioars,' but lent 
himself to ^very tml with ready atacrity, in con* 
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junction with the tdeanevC of hit «Meri. Thus 
he daily drew dimer the tiei that hound him to his 
army^ at the same time that he was addbg to ham 
strength by his condtict towards the natires. But 
the friendly disposition of the Indians^ which had 
been hitherto pt«senred) i^ail now thi^tened with 
serious interruption* The vast and lucid mind of 
Cortes did not eiumipt its pdssessof from a tinotnrs 
of indiscriminate seal in the affairs of reHgicnL 
He saw with horror the human saoriflces practised 
in those r^ions, and formed the laudable desire of 
checking such abominations. He oonddered him-* 
self not only in the light of a conqueror, but in that 
also of a reformer and legislator. His intentions 
were pure^ hut the means by which he thought to 
carry them into effect were injudicious and im- 
prudent. He em)»loyed force where he ought to 
have xmed conrietion, and attacked the religious 
prejudices of the natives before they were in a 
state to comprehend the sublime tenets of Christ* 
lanity. 

Cortes had invited the Chetnpoallans to abjnre 
their gross and sanguinary idolatry. The priests 
were naturally shodced at such a proposition, and 
used their best endeavours to arouse the peopld 
to oppose it. This resistance enraged the Spanish 
chieff who^ in a burst of intemperate zeal, ordered 
his soldiers to arms^ while he himself, at the head 
of fifty men, prepared to invade the temple. The 
Indian warriors seised their weapons^ whilst the 
Cazique^ divided between his regard for his alliea 
and his horror at the deed they were premeditating, 
expostulated with Cortes to desist from his inten^* 
tion* But his remonstnmoes wete vwn; the Spa* 
mards ascended the steps «f the temple^ and as 
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tkty.fetckiwed tha srmod ladMHit rtady to oppoM 
tfaeniy they leised on tfa« CaBi({Q«, and the princi' 
•pel chiefs, and prieals, deelaring they wonld put 
them to death, 8b4Mild any ventCanee he made to 
their intent. Thit thnat prodoeed the deBU*ed 
e£SBCt»»-*the warrion abandoned all thonghts of 
oppoflition, and their idols were hurled from the 
altai's and broken into pieoet, amid the tears and 
groani of the spectators. Cortes then commanded 
that the fragments .should bo bnmt. Upon thie 
the priests canie fonrwd dressed in their long blaek 
mantles, their hair, clotted with blood, reaching to 
the ground ; their ears torn and cat, and bearing all 
the tokens of the cmel and Ingabrious fmietions to 
which they were dedicated* Tliey then collected 
the ihigments of their gods, and consumed them 
in that temple where diey had recently been woiv 
shipped. The place was next washed and purified 
The holy cross was planted on the altar where 
lately ^e idol atood ; and mass was solemnly cele*- 
brated by Father Bartholomew de 01medo«* 

The Spaniards had already spent three months 
in New Spain, and many of the wairiMS began to 
evince symptoms of impatience for martial achieve 
ments. The works at Villa Rica had been nearly 
brought to a condnsion, and officers and soldiers 
proposed eagerly to their general to lead them in^ 
atantly to Mexico. Cortes was as ardent as any ef 
bb followers to pursue the enterprise ; yet, like a 
sagacious commander, far from compromising sue-* 
oesB by premature haste or unbridled impetuosity, 
he had judiciously employed his time in paving the 
way to fortunate and p^manent results. But not* 

• B.I>]a& , . 
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witb0t«iidhi|f the fnvmirriile inns fvUdi hid lii* 
tberto attended hm traaBactiQiiSy tbera wm still a 
thoaght that douded his mind, and seemed ia a 
degree to diaoonoert his pfams of openitioiu The 
image of Velazquez stood oonatantly before hia 
sight. He was therefore desironsy before he enter* 
ed into a career of war against the Mexieans, to 
pronde for any danger from theGovemor of Cuba. 
For this frarpeaey be wis anzions that his expecti- 
tion should proceed ndder a royal sanotioa. These 
ideas lie commnnicated to hia poncipal adherents; 
and after a short consultation, it was resolved* 
that an embassy should be sent to Spain, in order 
to justify any irregniarily in the conduct f^Coctes, 
as well as to give an a/econnt of his proceedioge, 
and future plans of operation. . But in order to 
soften the first, and win the approbation of Don 
Cailos to the latt^, it was further determined to 
send a present to the Emperor of all the treasare 
which had hitherto been collected. Orckz and 
Montejo were employed in canvassing the appro*. 
bationof the soldiers to this measnre, Cortes him- 
s^f judiciously abstaining from a ta^k in wfaidi it 
would appear that his own interest was principaMy 
concerned. 

The project of despoiling a body of needy ad** 
venturers of the first-fruits of their labours, and 
that, too, that tbey might be transmitted to a $ove- 
reign from whom they had neither received any 
assistance, nor expected any reward, wi^ one, in- 
deed, which, in the eyes of common reason, would 
bear the stamp of folly; yet, singular to state, that 
spirit of roniance which characterised the. wlioie. 
conquest of Mexico, was in this proceeding most 
strikingly displayed. The soldiers generously con- 
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cuvred with the wishes of their chief, soothing their 
pvesent sacrifice with the splendour of future hopes ; 
and e^ery one ga^e up his claims, not only with- 
out a murmur, hut with joy, when it was stated that 
such a step was conduciye to the public good. The 
Junta of Villa Rm addressed « letter to the Em- 
peror to justify themselves for acting independent 
of Velazquez, as well as for the nomination of 
Cortes to the supreme command* In this letter^ 
nothing was omitted which could tend to advance 
the cavse.of the writers in the Spanish court. 
A warm encomium was passed on the merits of 
CorteSy and a pompous de^^iption made of the 
conquests they were to achieve under his guidance. 
The extent of the country — its vast population- 
its climate — ^the fertility of the soil — ^tbe richness 
of the productions--every thing was mentioned in 
terms of admiration. The letter ended by ear* 
nestly supplicating the sovereign to confirm the 
nomination of Cortes ; and that no requisite might 
be wanting to the document, it was corroborated 
with the signatures, not only of the Junta, and all 
the officers, but even with those of many soldiers. 
Cortes himself penned also a dispatch, giving a 
minute account of hb proceedings, and artfully. 
placing them in the most favourable light. He 
described the country in the saine emphatic strain 
with his friends, and spoke of its reduction in terms 
of perfect confidence. Portocarrero, a zealous . 
friend of Cortes, and Montejo, who had been gain- , 
ed by that chiefs liberality,* were intrusted with , 
the discharge of this important mission; which had 
iigunctions not to touch at Cuba in their voyage , 
to SpaiOj under any consideration. j* 

f B. J>i«E. f B. Diss; Oomanis Cron. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



Cortes deitroys his Fket, and restmies his March, 

Whilst Cortes was thus providing for bis fu- 
ture security, this was imminently threatened in a 
manner totally unexpected. A plot was formed 
by some soldiers and sailors, to seize upon one of 
the vessels and sail instantly for Cuba, with the 
intention of informing Velazquez of the transac- 
tions at Villa Rica, and thus enablmg him to in- 
tercept Portocarrero in his passage to Spain. This 
conspiracy was so artfully planned, and so reli- 
giously kept secret, that its discovery was only made 
a few hours before it was to have been executed, 
Coria, one of the conspirators, was proceeding to ' 
embark, when, either alarmed at the idea of detec- 
tion, or repenting his treachery, he suddenly turned 
short, and hastened to acquaint Cortes with the 
premeditated flight. Not a minute was lost in 
providing a remedy for the evil, Cortes, with the 
utmost vigilance and secrecy, surprised the con- 
spirators. Si] assembled in the vessel, and ready for 
diepartnre. The unexpected appearance of the 
commander intimidated the traitors, and they nei- 
ther* attempted to deny nor to exculpate their 
cHme. * Cortes had the culprits seized and tried 
without loss of time ; and as their offence admit- ' 
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ted of no donbt, Uie pmnshment followed close 
Tipcm the discovery. Escudero and Centeoo, the 
principal promoters of the eeheme, were imme- 
diately put to death. Umbria, a pilot, had one 
of his feet cat off, and a couple of sailors received 
two hnndred lashes. The rest were pardoned hf 
Cortesy whose policy counselled him to be as eco* 
nomical as poaaible of the lives of his men.* He 
,W9S easily induced to admit the plea of exam{^ 
and bribery as sufficient to excuse their offence. 
And thus, by a mixture of severity and benevo- 
lence^ he thought to keep the unruly in due Bub« 
jection. 

But this event was to Cortes a source of deep 
disquietnde. It gave him a convincing prooCthat 
the flame of disaffisction was not completely ex« 
tinguiahed amongst his followers. Secret machi- 
natifons were still carried on, which, though not 
sufficient in strength to orertum the power of 
Cortes» might greatly contribute to weaken his re* 
sources. His prudence and vigilance, added to 
the kind influence of fortune, hwl, until now, suc- 
cessfully extricated him from the danger of do-r 
mestic intrigue, no less than from the aggression 
of the enemy. Yet it would but ill accord with 
the protfound sagacity which marked the charac* 
ter of the S^Muoish conunander, to. rely impliddy 
either on his abilities or his fortune. The vjery 
suspicion of domestic treachery, however remote 
or inefficient, is a source of greater anxiety to a 
general, than the most vigmrous preparations from 
the open foe. The adherents of Ve]f|zquez,.though 
npw extremely limited m their numbery had not 

• B. Diaz. 
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lost «Tery hope of ex^uting their piioMry detig 
Attempta woald be reaewed, whiohy thoagb l ' 
might not ]»'OYe suceeufuly woukl ttiU add to the 
difficulties, and weaken the efiortSy €f the expadi* 
tion. It was incumbent on Coites, thcveforey ft* 
devise some plan to prevent se dieaBtroBs a €mh^ 
jokty* 

' After the most profomud reflectiimy th« G«o«ial 
pereeived, that the only efficient method ef awtd- 
log any recurrence of the same offeiioe> was to be* 
i^ave his men, not only of the hopet| hut even of 
the means, of returning to CubaL His soldien 
were inflamed with an unusual ardour for coaqeesl; 
Any project, however wild, which he migbt pro- 
pose, would neither excite their surprise, nor inti- 
midate their courage. To con4|ner or to die^ was 
a device wluch they would readily assume* Oto 
the other hand, those few of < his followcfs whe 
could not be governed by the same generous ideae^ 
he thought to rule by the stem command of Beocs- 
sity. It was under this impression, that C e tle e 
now conceived one of the boldest and moetextrm* 
ordinary projects that ever enterod the mind ef 
man, however daring his heart, or immuieBt hie 
danger. Such was the resolution- of destroying^ 
the fleet, atid thereby cutting off every means ^ 
retreat. He was the more conftrmed in tins idee» 
by the conviction, that by carrying it into effieet^ 
he would considerably increase the numbem of hie 
forces. The addition of the hundred sailors, send 
other men employed in the vessels, to the Ngnkr 
army, wis an accession of strengUi which, how- 
ever inconsiderable in the present isy, was then 
to be esteemed of most material consequence* 
From the moment this great thought dawned 
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ifpon bis nii^, Cortes felt eager fbr its execution; 
yetf Wkh his aecustomed policy, he wss deairoBs 
that so extraordinary a measure should proceed 
rether frikn the spcsitaneous concurrence of his 
men, than from the exercise of his own indindual 
a«itbority. He secretly communicated his design 
to bis friends, who, readily joining in his TiewSi 
now exerted tfaemselres to infuse the same senti- 
ments into the hearts of the Spaniards. The sail- 
ors were gained over, partly by liberal gifts, and 
partly by more splendid promises, to declare aioud> 
that the ressels were in so deplorable a situation 
as to be almost useless,* wbilst many of the sol- 
diers were industriously made to reflect how con- 
siderable a reinibrcement they would obtain, if a 
bondred men, now lying idle in the fleet, were 
added to the army. The scheme was crowned 
with the desired success. Escalante, one of the 
most devoted partisans of Cortes, proceeded to 
(tMiiHtntle the sldps, vrhidi being stripped of their 
rifl^giag, and every article of utility, were next de- 
sm>yed and sunk, with the exception of the skiffs, 
which were reserved for the purposes of fitihing»f 
*^ Thtts," says Robertson, << from an effort of mag- 
nanrimity, to which there is nothing parallel in his- 
tory, five hundred men voluntarily consented to 
be shut up in a hostile country, filled with power- 
ful and unknown nations ; and, having precluded 
every means of escape, left tliemselves without 
nay resource bm their own valour and perseve- 



As Bodnng now detained Cortes at Vera Cma, 
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he resolved to indulge his ardent spkii, afi W«U 
as the wishes of his troops, and commeoce his 
march towards Mexico. He assembled bis {orew 
at Cbempoalla, and afker mass, be made a eturii^ 
speech to his army, on the snbjeot of the beroie 
enterprise in which they were about to eiftbariL 
His strength consisted of five hundred infEmtry, 
fifteen horsemen, and six pieces of artiU^ry^ To 
this slender body were added two huadred Iiidiaiis, 
of an inferior caste, called TameneSy and whose 
functions were to supply the deficimcy of beasts of 
burden. The Caziqne of Chempoalla also offend 
a considerable number of his own troops^ frea 
which Cortes selected four hundred neo, as well 
as forty or fifty persons of distinction, who, tfamigh 
ostensibly treated as friendly allies, the Spanuh 
commander inwardly considered in the light of 
hostages for the good behaviour of thdr nsastsr.* 
The Cazique of Chempoalh, as well as the other 
chiefs, he strongly recommended to lend all tlwir 
aid and assistance to a detachment of Spaniards^ 
whom he bad left as a garrison at Villa Rica, under 
the command of Escalante. 

Heman Cortes was now on the point of conaaen- 
cing his march, when he received dispatches from 
his lieutenant at Villa Rica, informing him, that 
a vessel was seen cruizing near the coast. Such 
intelligence was too important to be neglected by 
Cortes. His active mind instantly conceived that 
this ship might belong to some armament sent o«t 
against him by Velazquez; and accordingly, Vriitl^* 
out loss of time, intrusting the omnmand of tbe 
army to Alvarado and Sandoval, he set oat for 

* ClaYjgero* 
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Villa Rkfty attended by a amall pMty. of bone. 
Cortesy oa his arriTal, perceived the yeeadi at some 
disiaiice from the share ; but an he proceeded on- 
wards, he discovered in his way four Spaniards, 
who were making towards him» as if .wishing for 
an interview. These men» it lippeared, had been 
seBt on shore by Alonso de Pinedia, the captain of 
the teasel, for the purpose of taking solemn pos- 
seasion of the coimtry. One of the Spaniards was 
a notary, the other three were to serve as wit* 
neaaea in an ii^jonction, which the former was to 
make to Cortes in the name of his captain. In 
tbe discharge of his commission, the l^^al officer 
pxeaented a docnment to the Spanish general»par«» 
pmrting, that by virtue of a royal commission, Iran* 
ciflco de Garay, governor of Jamaica, was em-, 
powered to hold jnrisdiction over-such districts as 
he might discover on the coast to the north of the 
Tir&r of St Peter and St Paul. To this effect Ga- 
ray had sent three ships, containing two hundred 
and seventy si^dm, under the command of Pi- 
neda, who was at present in the river of Panuco.* 
The notary then proceeded, in no measured 
terms, to charge Cortes not to approach the ju- 
riadiction of Garay. The Spanish commander 
desired to enter into negotiation with llie chief of 
this expedition, observing, that they were both 
subjects of the same crown, and toilmg for the 
glory of the same country. But these friendly 
oveitures being treated with unbecoming disre- 
speet by the notary, Cortes ordered him and bis 
atteiMlants to be anested. He then concealed 
hinaelf with his men bdiind a sand<jull» in which 

*" 1. Ois» • 
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these coasts abounded, where he passed the nt^htj 
in the expectation that the sokliers of Gamy might 
be induced to come ashore, and enquhre after their 
companions, when he might surprise and persiiftde 
them to join his own army. His hopes in this re* 
spect being deceived, be next employed stratagem 
to effect his purpose. He caused four of his men to 
be attired in the dresses of his prisoners, that by 
their appearance on the coast, and by their signals, 
those of the vessel might be decoyed to the shore. 
A boat was soon perceived making up to the place, 
but, either suspecting some plot, or from some other 
reason, only three men landed, who were seciimi, 
the rest hastening back to the vessel. Cortes re* 
ttirned to Chempoalla tranquillized in mind, ha<* 
ting little to apprehend from the power of Gmray ; 
besides, his excursion had not been wholly unpro* 
fitable, since it had procured him an addition of 
sfeven men to his army.* So insignifieant a rein- 
forcement, as well as the event by which it was 
occasioned, may appear of too little moment to 
occupy the recital of the historian, yet the pecu- 
liarity of tb^ character of the conquest of Mexico, 
as well as the slender means by which it was ac- 
complished, make it a duty to recount ev«n such 
trifling particulars. 

Hernau Cortes began bis march on the I6th of 
August. By the advice of the Chempoailans, he 
resolved to conduct his army by the way of TIas* 
cala, having been informed that the inhabitants of 
this territory were in terms of friendly nnidn Witk 
his allies, ho less than at constant and rancorous 
war with the Mexicans. Nothing worthy of oh* 

* B. DiaiJ; Sofis. 
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8«ryation happened during Ihe fim days of th^ 
march« Th« anny proceeded in oompact order 
throngb Xalapao, Socochinui, and TexoUat whera 
tfaey were received in the meal awieabte Qianner 
by tbe inhabitants^ who were indep^o^ent qf 
Montezuma* After this the Spanivds were e^r 
poaed to very ievexe haiddupai aa they had to 
nArcb through a wild and mountaiooiw distriql^ 
beeot with fearftil pfecipicea, and deatit«te of hvk* 
num babitationa. The cold waa intepae; and ttiin 
tc^ether with some heavy falls of hail» and the 
want of proTiaionay which began to become iqoon* 
reniently acarce^ would have rendered their con* 
dition unendurable by men less accustomed to tml» 
or less inflamed by the spirit of enterprise and 
conquest. At length, aa they approaohed the 
conflnes of the Mexican empire, the sight of the 
adventurers was gladdened by symptoms of a 
more favourable nature, for, as they arrived at 
Xocotlan, it appeared that they were entering into 
a rich and cultivated country. The principal city 
<tf this province waa seated in a pleasant valley at 
the foot of die mountains. The temples and other 
buddings appeared lofty, and as they were plas* 
twed and white- washed, they produced a pleasing 
effect from the distance, illuminated aa they were 
by the rays of the sun** The soldiws thought 
that the plaoe resembled the towns of their native 
country, and after all their aufferinga they hailed 
the weleoflse sight with lively demonstrations of 
joy aad surprise^ 

Cortes sent a message to the Gaaique^ in eosK. 
aeqaHico of which he came in advance witb a 

• B^DIszi.Sslis. 



nmnerous retimie ; but bis reception of tbe Spa- 
niards seemed more to be instigated by fear and 
compulsion, than to flow spontaneously from incli- 
nation. The troops Were indifierently treated, 
but Cortes conceived it expedient to disguise his 
resentment and displeasure. The Spamsh com- 
mander put several questions concerning tbe city 
of Mexico and the power of Montezuma, but the 
particulars which he received on the subject were 
of a nature to perplex a mind less capacious, and 
to intimidate a heart less courageous tban bis 
own. The city was described as almost impreg- 
nable^ from the peculiarity of its situation, being 
built in a lake, and having no access, except by 
three causeways, each of which had several cbasous 
which were only rendered passable by wooden 
bridges. With regard to Montezuma, he was de* 
pioted as a most powerful monarch, and possess* 
ing wealth so vast as to kindle the already suscep- 
tible imaginations of the Spaniards. It was fur* 
ther added^ that his enemies were always ac- 
counted as miserable beings, devoted to be sacri* 
^ ficed to the Gods ; and therefore that tribe was 
I esteemed supremely unfortunate which had the 
imprudence to incur the Emperor's displeasure. 
Such accounts, however, though they could not 
but infuse some salutary caution into tbe heart of 
Cortes, were not sufficiently strong to make bim 
relinquish his design. I^or did his followers, to 
many of whom the above particulars were no se- 
cret, entertain other sentiments, but appeaired very > 
eager to attempt the daring enterprise.* 
Cortes remained five days at Xoco4laD> dwrii^ 

• B. DUz. '• 
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tbe Itt^r of which it waa perceptive that the die-: 
position of the Cazique towards the Spaniards 
was considerably improved. Nor could it be 
otherwise, for what the impulse of feeling could 
not suggest, a sense of fear and awe would 
achieve. Every thing about their guests impress- 
ed tbe Indians with an idea of their superiority*. 
To their uncultivated and weak minds it was alia, 
subject of wonder — ^the fiery spiriti yet docility of 
the horses, the explosion of firo-arms, the drassea. 
and weapons of the Spaniards,-7-nay, even a dog, 
which they had with them, was a matter of asto- 
nishment. But what principally struck the Ca- 
23que of Xocotlan, was the apparent unconcern 
with which they heard the dreadful accounts of the 
power of Montezuma, and he also concluded, that 
the men who had the temerity to despise or defy 
that power, must be teules, or deities. Cortes de- 
liberated on the road he was to take in his march 
towards Mexico ; when the Cazique of Xocotlan 
advised him to direct his course through Cholula, 
a rich and industrious province, where the people 
were much given to the pursuits of agriculture and 
trade, and where, no doubt, the Spaniards would 
meet with suitable accommodation. There was 
certainly much plausible reason in this ; but the 
Chempoallan chiefs secretly dissuaded Cortes 
from adopting this counsel, alleging, that the 
Cholulans were a treacherous race ; that no secu- 
rity could be reposed in them ; and, besides, that 
the capital of their province, a strong and populous 
city, was generally guarded by a Mexican garri- 
son. The province of TIascala, on the other 
hand, the more populous, fierce, and warlike, be- 
ii^ in a contimui etate of enmity with Montezuma, 
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and in alliance with the Chempoftlliuis and Totiw 
ilacas, the friends of the Spaniards, the Caziqnes of 
llie two ktter trihes eonnselled Cortes to take the 
way of that promoe in preference to that of Cho» 
Ma. 

' This reasoning appeared to the Spanish com* 
mander full of good sense ; and as prudence would' 
suggest to follow the advice of those men of whose 
fidelity he had already received proof, in prefer- 
ence to that >of a Cazique, who, if not actually 
medttatmg treason, had hut too plainly displayed 
his ill win towards his guests, Cortes resolved to 
guide himself by the counsel of his first allies ; he, 
therefore, ordered his troops to hold tfaemselv^ in 
readmess for thdr departure to Tlascala. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



Account of the War with the Tiascalans. 

The populous and extensive province of Tlaa- 
ca1a> though less civilized than the Mexican em- 
pire, was far more advanced in the arts of social 
life than the other rude nations, hitherto visited 
by the Spaniards. The district was filled with 
large towns, generally huilt on high eminences, by 
which means the inhabitants were at once enabled 
to possess an advantageous situation of defence, 
as well as to devote the more level ground to the 
purposes of agriculture. In this they had made 
considerable progress ; nor were they destitute of 
some notions of commerce, though they depended 
in a great measure for subsistence on the pursuits 
of the chase. This augmented the natural fierce- 
ness and independence of their character, and led 
to the constant and inveterate wars in which they 
were engaged with Montezuma. The Tiascalans 
had originally been governed by kings ; but ha- 
ving been once involved in the horrors of civil con- 
tention, they had shaken off the yoke, and form- 
ed themselves into a sort of federal constitu- 
tion. They divided themselves into several dis- 
tricts, each of which possessed its separate ruler, 
who received his power from public election^ and 
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was to represent his province in the senate of 
Tlascala.* Such was the nation through which 
Cortes resolved to pursue his march in his pro« 
gress to Mexico. 

The Spanish General entertained the fondest 
expectations that the inhabitants would give him 
a friendly reception. Their warlike diaracter 
made him suppose they could not hut welcome 
with joy those who arrived in their territories with 
the ostensible pretence of delivei'ing them from 
the tyranny of Montezuma. So powerful an ally 
as Cortes must be readily admitted into the oon- 
£dence and respect of the Senate and the people. 
Besides, the ties of amity which bound the Tlasca- 
lans with the Chempoallans and Totonacaa, was 
an additional circumstance to justify the most flat- 
tering hopes. Under this impression^ and further 
to conciliate the friendly disposition of the Tlas- 
calans, Cortes sent to announce his arrival by fonr 
Chempoallans of high rank, who accoutred them- 
selves for the occasion in the ceremonial costume 
of ambassadors. These chiefs covered their shoul-* 
ders with a soft cotton mantle full of knots in the 
extremities, and in their right hand they carried a 
long arrow, surmounted with white feathers, the 
symbol of peace, red being with them the emblem 
of war. The Chempoallans proceeded to the dis- 
charge ot their mission, when, contrary to the 
genera] expectation, the decision of the Senate 
proved unfavourable to the Spaniards. The am- 
bassadors, without any regard to their sacred func- 
tions, were arrested, and very narrowly escaped 
with their lives, as the Tlascalana bad already 

* B.Diaz; Gomani Miu 
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prepared to sacrifice them to tYie Gods. They, 
however, ehher owiog to the neglect, or with the 
connivance, of their guard, succeeded in effecting 
their flight, and hastened to carry this intelligence 
to Cortes, with strong signs of terror and alarm.* 
They represented the people of Tlascala as deci* 
dedly hostile, and threatening not only to destroy 
the Spaniardis, hut every one who should he im- 
prudent enough to lend them aid or assistance. 
To this information an awful account was added^ 
of the numerous and valiant forces which the 
enemy were collecting to check the farther pro« 
gress of the invaders. 

A resolution so totally different from what 
Cortes had heen led to expect, failed not to fill 
him with surprise. He was at a loss to decide 
what reasons could induce the Tlascalans to adopt 
this line of conduct. Various causes might have 
directed the counsels of these Indians. The dis-* 
trust of an ignorant race, jealous of their inde* 
pendence, would suggest that the Spaniards were 
secretly devoted to Montezuma, whatever might be 
their professions to the tribes through which they 
passed. Their intended visit to the capital of that 
monarch, and the great number of Mexicans that 
accompanied them in their march, made such a 
supposition not devoid of plausibility. Again, the 
Tlascalans might cherish profound sentiments of 
hate and horror towards the Spaniards on account 
of that religious zeal which had prompted them 
to overturn the idols at Chempoalla and other 
places. They would naturally feel a desire to 
sacrifice the impious strangers to their offended 

• B. Diaz. 
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deities ; and this idea was farther strengthened by 
the consideration of the small namber of the enemy 
against whom they had to contend. 

Cortes having remained eight days at Xala- 
cingo, advanced (August 30th) into the Tlascalan 
dominions. As an engagement was soon to be 
expected, he placed his army in an attitude of de- 
fence. The standard of Castile was carried in 
front. The cavalry were instructed to break 
through the enemy's lines, and create confusion, 
without staying to inflict particular womidB. 
Cortes then, pointing to the hanner, exclaimed^ 
<< Spaniards I follow holdly the standard of the 
Holy Cross, through which we shall conquer l*' 
To which the soldiers answered with one accord — 
<< On, on, in the name of God, in whom alone we 
place our trust I"* After a march of two leagues, 
the army anived at a wall or fortification con- 
structed of stone and lime, and well adapted for 
defpnce. This, it appeared, was a barrier which 
the Tlascalans had heen obliged to make, in order 
to protect their territories from the invasion of the 
Mexicans, f Upon their arrival, however, the 
Spaniards found it deserted, either because the 
Tlascalans had no time to bring their forces to the 
place, or because they preferred to meet the enemy 
in the open field, where they could avail themselves 
of their superiority in number, with greater 8uc« 
cess and efficacy, j: After crossing this bamer, 
the advanced guard of Cortes came in sight of the 
first troops of the Tlascalan army ; a skiraii * 
took place, which was soon followed by an acti 
of greater importance. Upon the approach 

• B. Diaz. t Ibid. $ Soils. 
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Cortes^ the Tlascalans, to the number of three 
thousand men, suddenly rushed from an ambush, 
in which they lay concealed, and discharged n 
shower of arrows. Despite, however, of then- in- 
trepidity, they were compelled to give way, though 
they effected a retreat in an orderly manner, and 
without evincing those extreme symptoms of ter- 
ror and awe which had uniformly accompanied, in 
other provinces, the explosion of the Spanish artil- 
lery, and the evolutions of the cavalry. 

Cortes perceived that he had now to contend 
with a foe far more formidable than any which he 
had hitherto encountered, and he was alive to the 
urgency of proceeding with profound caution in all 
biB future operations. He accordingly instructed 
his slender army to march in compact order, and 
devoted particular care in the selection of the places 
in which he was to halt, as well as in fortifying 
them in a competent manner against the enemy's 
attacks. On the following day, Cortes met two 
divisions of Tlascalans, to the number of six thou- 
sand men, ready to oppose him. A second, and 
more furious engagement, took place. The Tlas- 
calans rushed to the charge with dauntless re- 
solution^ filling the air with their arrows and 
other projectiles, and raising a prodigious uproar 
with their discordant yells and martial instruments ; 
but the Spanish artUlery making a dreadful exe- 
cution upon their troops, they soon retreated to 
Jin eminence, from which they at length disappear- 
ed* Cortes having gained this height, discovered^ 
on the plain below^ the whole of the Tlascalan 
army, which had assembled in that place under 
the command of Xicotencatl, the general-in-chief 
of the republic. It was a vast multitude, extending 
k2 
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far and wlde^ and amounting to about forty thoufiaiidy 
ready for battle.^ At first, as the cavalry could not 
act upon the uneven and descending ground, there 
was an apparent advantage on the side of the Tlas- 
calans ; but Cortes gave strict orders to his soldiers 
not to separate; and in this matiner, though in- 
cessantly harassed by the flight of arrows and 
stones, he at length reached the plain below, when 
the whole powers of the artillery and cavalry were 
successfully brought into action. After a severe 
and well-disputed contest of an hour's duration, 
the Tlascalans retreated in perfect order, abandon- . 
iug the field to their enemies, who were too much 
exhausted to attempt a pursuit. This battle (fought 
September 2d^ was the most important which 
the Spaniards liad hitherto engaged in, since their 
m'rival in New Spain. The loss of the Tlascalans 
was very great, no less than eight of their princi- 
pal chiefs being slain, and a proportionate number 
of the troops, though it was impossible to form a 
just computation of the dead and wounded, owing 
to the prevailing custom among the Indians of 
carrying away both one and the other from the 
field of battle — a practice which had its origin in 
the combined sentiments of sagacity and pity ; for 
the Indians expected, by these means, to conceal 
their losses from the enemy, as well as to prevent 
their unfortunate companions from falling into their 
power, and being devoured. The Spaniards made 
several prisoners, among whom there were two 
chiefs. The loss of Cortes on this occasion amount- 
ed to fifteen men wounded, of whom only one died. 
jHe had also one horse killed, which the Indians 

• B. Dite. ^ 
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carried away in triumph, and which, being cut into 
pieces, was distiibuted as a trophy amongst the 
different cities of Tlascala.* 

After this severe engagement, Cortes thought 
it expedient to renew his offers of peace. A pro- 
tracted resistance from these Indians was to him 
a source of deep anxiety, for whilst it tended to 
diminish his slender force, it would also be produc- 
tive of more disastrous results. He was consci- 
ous that the vigorous opposition of the Tlascalans 
would ai'ouse the energies of other provinces, 
whose fears, or less warlike dispositions, might 
otherwise have led them to entertain more friend- 
ly sentiments; besides, the degree of awe and 
superstition with which the Spaniards were con* 
sidered on account of their superiority, would 
cease to influence the natives, so soon as an ad- 
vantage, however partial, could be obtained over 
their enemy. Should the idea of resistance begin to 
spread through the New World, Cortes was sen- 
sible that his undertaking would terminate in the 
total extermination of his followers. Even the 
advantages derived from the fire-arms and the ca- 
vah-y would form but an inadequate counterpoise 
to the vast multitudes which the natives could bring 
incessantly into the field. The Spanish command- 
er, therefore, prudently judged, that his ulterior 
plans would depend for success more on the ope- 
rations of a profound policy, tljan the agency of 
Actual force. He accordingly sent his two prison- 
ers with overtures of peace. To the friendly 
message of Cortes, however, Xicotencatl return- 
ed the following answer : — « Bid them proceed 

J * • B. Diaz. 
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to Tlascala, where the peace they shall meet from 
us shall be displayed by the sacrifice of their hearts 
and blood to the gods, and of their bodies to our. 
feasts."* 

This horrible declaration, jomed to the evidence 
of the Tlascalan valour and ferocity, could not bie 
considered without shuddering by Cortes. Yet 
bis magnanimous soul saw the urgency of affecting 
that composure which he could not really entertain* 
Had his heart afforded the least outward symptom 
of misgiving, the infection would easily and rapidly 
have spread amongst his suffering followers. He 
accordingly, with apparent unconcern and confi- 
dence of success, issued the necessary disposition* 
for another engagement ; and that night was spent 
by the Spaniards, partly in preparing for battle, and 
partly in confessing their sins, and other acts of de- 
votion. On the 5th of September, Cortes renew- 
ed his march with all his men, the wounded not 
being exempted from duty. The crossbowmen and 
musketeers were instructed to discharge alternate- 
ly, so that they might keep up an iminterrnpted 
fire; and every possible arrangement was made 
both for the protection of the infantry, and for the 
more^effectual action of the horsemen. At a short 
distance the enemy came in sight, covering the 
plain to the extent of two leagues, and bearing in 
then: deportment all the tokens of unbroken cou- 
rage, and confidence of success. The vast army, 
composed of five dirisions,each under the guidance 
of a principal chief, amounted to 60,000 warriors.f 
They were headed by Xicotencatl, whose banner 
was carried before him, exhibiting a large white 

" B. Diaz. t Ibid. 
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bird, resembliiig a spread ostrich. The conflict 
began, as usual, with a prodigious discharge of 
arrows, stones, and double-headed darts, after 
which the Tlascalans advanced vigorously towards 
the enemy, encouri^ing the less hardy by anima- 
ting shouts. The incessant fire of the Spaniards 
caused a dreadful slaughter among the thick and 
unwieldy masses of the enemy, whilst the compact 
order and steady courage preserved by the small 
battalions, produced the best effect for a long 
time. Once, however, despite of discipline, the 
line was completely broken, and it required all 
the exertions of Cortes, united with extraordi- 
nary magnanimity on the part of his men, to re- 
cover their lost position. But the destiiictiou 
wrought by the cavalry came most seasonably to 
their relief. Other circumstances also combined 
to make the Spaniards again masters of the field. 
One of the divisions of the enemy took no part in 
the engagement, owing to a spirit of revenge which 
actuated its commander, who, as it afterwards 
appeared, had received some affront from Xicoten- 
catl.* This circumstance at length damped the 
ardour of the Tlascalans, whose teiTors were fur- 
ther increased when they beheld that one of the 
five principal chiefs had fallen in the conflict. In 
this fierce battle the Spaniards had only one man 
killed ; but no less than seventy, as well as all the 
horses, received wounds, many of which after- 
wards proved mortal. 

Cortes, on the day following this engagement, 
sent a fresh message to the Tlascalan Senate, re- 
iterating his demand of being allowed a free pass- 

* B. Diftz. 
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age through their territories^ and threatening, in 
case of a refiua], to involre the whole conntiy 
in ruin and destruction* But the Indian chiefs, 
though much dispirited by their recent losses, were 
yet unsubdued in their resolution^ and ayerae to 
the propositions of peace. Far from being un- 
willing again to meet their formidable foe^ they 
were only anxious to derise some pkn for attack* 
ing them with a more favourable issue than had 
hitherto accompanied their attempts. For thie 
purpose they summoned their priests and wizards 
into their presence, and required them to declare 
the motives of the extraordinary events which had 
lately happened, and to point out the means by 
which such calamities might be averted in fu- 
ture. The priests, after the preparatoiy incanta^ 
tions and human sacrifices, announced, that the 
Spaniards were men like themselves, but created 
by the vivifying heat of the sun in the regions of 
the east ; that during the day they were invin- 
cible, as they fought under the protection of the 
solar luminary, but at night, when his genial in- 
fluence was withdrawn, the strangers could be 
easily conquered and subdued.* 

This solution of the mystery satisfied the Tlas- 
calans, and they resolved to attack the Spaniards 
by night, though, by so doing, they acted in op- 
position to their established practice in war. Xico- 
tencatl was instructed to surprise and chai^ the 
enemy, whilst they were enfeebled by the abiseiioe 
of the sun. But Cortes had sufficient shrewdness 
to perceive the stratagems of the Indians, as well 
as the necessary vis^anoe to render then abortive 

« B, Diaz ^ Gomarib Cron. ; Heirei'Sj Dec* 
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III the eiT^tioti. The outpDlitfl kept a constant 
^fttcb, and at the first symptoms of thfe enemy's 
movement, gave the alarm. The Spaniards quickly 
flevr to arms, and before Xicotencatl had time to 
approach their quarters, to his unspeakable asto- 
nishment, he perceived, that instead of finding; 
those formidable strangers dr<M>ping like plants 
under the midnight air, they were ready in arms 
to oppose them. A sharp conflict ensued, and 
the moon afibrdlDg a cleat light, the caviky soon 
routed the Tlascalans, who fled with all the signs 
of wondet and dismay. 

This success was of the highest importance to 
Cortes ; for it obliged the Tlascalans to entertain 
serious thoughts of peace. The last occurrence 
strengthened their former belief, that the Spa- 
niards were really teulesy or beings of a superior 
class ; whilst their rage was strongly excited against 
the priests, by whom they considered themselves 
to have been grossly deceived. In this persuasion 
they seized two of the principal impostors, and 
sacrificed them in one of those temples from which 
they were accustomed to issue their oracles.* The 
people, exhausted by such constant hardships, 
and intimidated by such repeated disasters^ began 
to grow clamorous and impatient; and the Senate 
was obliged to listen to numberless complaints. 
But there was another powerful reason to induce 
that council to suspend hostilities ; and this was a 
peremptory message fi*om Cortes, insisting on his 
former demand, and threatening the Tlascalans 
with instant destruction if they made the least he- 
sitation. The members of the Senate unanimonsly 

• R Diaz. 
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agreed to enter into an accomitHHiatioii with die 
enemy ; but the general^ Xic^tencatl, proudly re- 
fused to give his consent to the measure, and per- 
sisted in his resolution of continuing the war. 
Hereupon, repeated messages were sent by both 
parties, and some time spent in n^otiation, till at 
length the Senate carried their point, and Xico- 
tencatl laid down his arms. 

The Tiascalans were, however, doubtful in 
what manner to address the Spaniards. They 
could not decide whether they were to consider 
them as gentle or cruel beings. There had ap- 
peared a sort' of contradiction in the conduct of 
those redoubtable invaders, which seemed to jus- 
tify both these opinions. The uniform practice 
of releasing all their prisoners, and sending tfaem 
back, not only without injury, but often with tokens 
of regard, together with the renewal of oflfers of 
peace at the end of every successive battle, filled 
the Tiascalans with amazement. The system of war 
carried on in New Spain was one of hateful exter- 
mination, and sentiments so different now exhi- 
bited by their new enemy, could not but impress 
them with a favourable idea of their humanity. 
On the other hand, there were striking circum- 
stances to contradict this opinion. Cortes, having 
detected fifty spies, who had approached his camp 
by order of Xicotencatl, ordered many of them to 
have their hands cut off, and the rest their thumbs, 
in order, by this rigorous measure, at once to pu- 
nish them, and intimidate their employers. The 
sufferers returned to their countrymen, who were 
struck with horror and dismay at the bloody spec- 
tacle ; and this event, combined with the aitillery 
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flikd the horsefly made them again incline to judge 
the invaders as beings of a ferocious and sangui- 
nary disposition. 

This uncertainty induced the Tlascalans to em- 
ploy a sort of conditional negotiation in their en- 
deavours to propitiate the Spaniards; and accord- 
ingly they dispatched forty messengers, loaded 
with such gifts as would tend to conciliate their 
good-will, whatever might be their real character. 
" If you are teules^* said one of the messengera to 
Cortesy << as it is related, and desire human sacri- 
fices, take the flesh of these slaves, and eat ; shed 
their blood, and drink. If you are deities of a be- 
nignant nature, here is a gift of incense and fea- 
thers ; and if you are men, we bring you meat and 
bread for your nourishment."* Soon after, the 
approach of a great number of Indians from Tlas- 
cala was announced, and Cortes ordered all his 
men under arms, to receive the numerous train, 
which he supposed to come charged with propo- 
sals of peace. His expectations were not deceived. 
Four elders detached themselves from their body, 
and advancing towards Cortes, with marks of pro- 
found veneration o£fered him incense, and pro- 
ceeded to declare the purport of their mission. 
They came on the part of the Tlascalan Senate, 
with overtures of peace, solemnly declaring, that 
the Tlascalans had been induced to take arms 
against the Spaniards, under the persuasion that 
they were the allies of the tyrant Montezuma. 
They concluded by expressing their compunction 
for^the past, and their earnest prayer to put them* 

* B* Diaz ; Henrera, Dec 
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sely«6 under the protectioa of Cortes, The Spa- 
nish oommaoder retorned a gracious answer to the 
messengers, expressive of his ardent desire to ce- 
ment indissoluble ties of union with the Tlascalan 
nation ; and the short bat desolating war with that 
people was thus brought to a conclosion. 
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CHAPTER X. 



Ckmspiraey andMoMacre of the Chohdam* 

Th£ Spaniards entered the city of Tlaicala on 
the 23d of September, tbirty-fonr days after their 
arriTal into ^e dominions of the republic. The 
reception which they met from their new allies^ 
was as cordial as their previotis animosity had 
appeared implacable. Nothing could be more 
fortunate than this timely suspension of hostili- 
ties ; for the condition of the Spaniards at this 
period was deplorable beyond measure. The 
hardships to which they had been subjected 
during such severe service, were of a nature to 
damp the most ardent spirit, to break down the 
most robust and healthy frame. Constantly sur« 
rounded by a multitude of enemies equal to them- 
selves in valour and perseverance, and labouring 
under the united calamities of excessive fatigue, 
want of rest, and maladies peculiar to the climate^ 
it would appear that a prolongation of the contest 
would terminate either in the destruction of the 
invaders, or in obliging them to relinquish their 
enterprise. Half of the troops were on duty du- 
ting we night, and even those of the soldiers whose 
tm k was to repose, were eompeUed to sleep on 
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their arms, that tbey might assume them at the 
first signal of danger. 

Above fifty-five bad already perished since the 
commencement of the expedition, and a consider- 
able number were suffering from their wounds, or 
labouring under distempers which were natural 
to the climate. Cortes himself was in a declining 
state of health, though bis dauntless mind impel- 
led him to grapple magnanimously with the cala« 
mity. To all these disasters were added the con- 
stant anticipation of being some day taken, and 
slaughtered in honour of the deities of the coun- 
try, if indeed such a dismal doom was not pre- 
vented by another equally fatal, from the effect? 
of famine. Such was the lowering prospect con- 
tinually present to the Spaniards, when every new 
day called them to a renewal of dangers, and a 
repetition of their miseries. It was not, there- 
fore, extraordinary, that many of the soldiers, worn 
out by such a succession of calamities, should 
muimur and complain, nor that when they beheld 
the inexhaustible number of their enemies, their 
hearts should begin to despair. Some of them 
had already demanded to be led back to Cuba* 
and Cortes, amidst the pressure of misfortune that 
weighed so heavily, and under such varied forms, 
upon his resolution, had the additional mortifica- 
tion of perceiving a spirit of despondency creeping 
among his followers. 

His perseverance was now put to a hard ti'ial, 
but his self-possession did not desert him for a 
moment in so critical a juncture. He endeavoured 
to impress the soldiers with an idea of the sur 
periority they possessed over the enemy, and 
cheered them with the prospect of prompt awe« 
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lioration in their condition. Fortanately the 
surrender of the Tlascalans, the entry of the con- 
querors into the city; and the sudden exemption 
j^om hard service and constant danger^ came in 
time to check the progress of the grotving evil, and 
to restore to the Spaniards their wonted resolu- 
tion. The prospects of the adventurers were now 
completely changed ; from the ahyss of despond- 
ency, they were suddenly elevated to the height of 
hope and confidence. The exertions of Cortes in 
conciliating the Tlascalans were attended with the 
most fortxmate results. The natives, with singu- 
lar inconstancy of mind, quickly passed from the 
extreme of hate to that of enthusiastic admiration. 
They fancied the Spaniards to enjoy a celestial 
origin, and every thing about them was a subject 
of wonder and praise. The horses were objects 
of special and extraordinary astonishment. They 
supposed them to be monsters, making one with 
their riders ; and even when their error was ex- 
posed to them, they still persisted in their opinion 
that they devoured men in battle, and that their 
neighing was their call for prey.* The Tlascalans 
became truly devoted to their new guests, and 
not only were they eager to show obedience to 
their instructions, but invariably evinced a sincere 
desire to anticipate their wants. 

This favourable disposition in the natives en- 
couraged Cortes to address them on the subject of 
religion, and rescue them from their cruel idola- 
try. But the .Tlascalans were tenacious in pre- 
serving those religious tenets which had been pro- 
fessed by their forefathers. They were ready to 

• Heiteni, Dec. 
I. 2 
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admit the power of the God whom the Spaniards 
worshipped, bat, on the other hand, they contend- 
ed for the glory of their own. The zeal of Cortes 
obscured the brightness of his reason, and, adopt- 
ing a menacing attitade, he began to contemplate 
a scene similar to that which bad marked his so- 
journ at Chempoalla. Fortunately he was dissua- 
ded from this rash attempt by the remonstrances 
of the good Bartholomew de Olmedo, who, with as 
much prudence as Christian charity, represented 
to him the want of policy as well as justice of 
such a proceeding. He further added, that his 
heart had never approved the violent measures 
taken at Chempoalla. The light of religion was 
to be diffused by persuasion, not by the sword. 
Where compulsion influenced the decision of the 
natives, conversion could not be sincere, and it 
would be of no avail to demolish their false gods, 
if their hearts persisted in entertaining a belief in 
their idolatry. Alvarado, Velazquez de Leon, and 
Lugo, joined their expostulations to the prudent 
words of the worthy priest ; and Cortes was per- 
suaded to desist from his intention** However, 
this event was not unproductive of some benefi- 
cial results, for it led to the liberation of a great 
number of wretches who were kept in the temples, 
confined in cages, for the purpose of being fatten- 
ed, that they might offer fit objects for their sacri- 
hces on grand festivals and days of state.f 

The Spaniards being now restored to their full 
vigour by their timely sojourn at Tlascala, Cortes 
determined to resume his march towards Mexico. 
Great uncertainty, however^ ensued with regard to 

* B« Diaz, Clavigero, 
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the read be was to take. The Mexican ambas- 
sadors stroDgly recommended him to proceed to 
Cfaolula, a considerable town> where arrangements 
)ia<l already been made for his accommodation ; but 
the Tlascalans as earnestly dissuaded Cortes from 
following this advice. They represented the Cho- 
lalans as a perfidious people, and wholly subser- 
rient to the wUl of Montezuma. Cortes never- 
theless resolved to march to that town, partly to 
please the Mexican amba88ad(N*8, whose good 
graces he had assiduously toiled to gain, and part- 
ly to show the Tlascalans that he stood in as lit- 
tle awe of concealed as of open enemies. The 
Spanish army was besides considerably strength- 
ened by a reinforcement of 6000 Tlascalans, and 
in case of some secret plot, Cortes relied with im- 
plicit confidence on his sagacity and prudence, 
which he considered more than adequate to the 
nide contrivances of the Indians. 

Cholula was a place of highest veneration 
amongst the Indians. Their superstition had in- 
duced them to consider the town under the spe- 
cial protection of their gods ; hence it was the re- 
sort of many pilgrims^ who came to pay their de- 
votions at the sanctuaiy of Quetzalcoatl, a divi- 
nity with whom a veiy important feature of the 
Mexican mythology was connected. His temple 
was considered the first in importance, and claimed 
precedence over the principal one of Mexico. On 
which account, the sacrifices therein performed 
were as numerous as they were frightfal. It was 
an article of the Indian faith, that, by razing the 
wall of this temple, secret spiings of water would 
bui*st, and copious rivers begin to flow, in such 



a manner as to produce a general innndation.^ 
It is more than probable tbat this persuasion ao 
tuated Montezuma in desiring the Spaniards to 
enter Cholula, where he expected the gods would 
dreadfully visit on those strangers their numerous 
and daring profanations. 

As Cortes approached the town, the principal 
chiefs and priest, carrying censers in their hands, 
and attended by musical instruments, came in ad« 
vance to meet him. They, however, with marks 
of profound respect, informed the Spanish com- 
mander, that though they were willing to admit 
the Spaniards and the Totanacas into their city« 
the same privilege coald not extend to their an- 
cient and bitter enemies the TIascalans. To this 
arrangement Cortes offered no opposition, and in- 
structing his allies to remain encamped in the vi- 
cinity of Cholula, he entered that place with the 
same ceremonies and tokens of wonder which had 
characterized his former entry into Tlascala, But 
the show of cordiality testified at first by the Cho- 
lulans soon began to change, and the symptoms, 
that some secret plan was in contemplation, could 
not escape the active eye of Cortes. He began 
seriously to entertain thoughts that the TIascalans 
had not deceived him in their accounts of the per- 
fidy of the Cholulans. By degrees the provisions 
supplied began to grow more scarce, until they to- 
tally failed, and the Spaniards had nothing but 
wood and water provided for their entertainment. 
But this was not the only evidence of secret ma- 
chinations. Other proofs more striking and convin* 
cing were soon brought to light. Some oftheChem** 

* Toiquemada; Clavigero. 
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poallan allies came secretly to Cortes, and inform- 
ed him that they had discovered several pitfalls 
and trenches dug in the streets adjoining the 
Spanish qnarters* These traps, apparently to dis- 
able the horses^ were slightly covered over with 
earth, and armed with shmp stakes, on which the 
intended victims might faM transfixed. To this 
intelligence was soon added other evidence of a 
still more alarming description. Several of the 
TIascalans introduced themselves. disguised into 
tlie city, and apprised Cortes that they had ob- 
served a vast number of women and children hasx 
tcning away from Cholula in the night, laden with 
valuable articles, which event could not be ac- 
counted for but on the grouud of some impending 
commotion. They further added, that six child- 
ren had been sacrificed in the. principal temple — a 
sure token that the Cholulans meditated a warlike 
undertaking. Besides, it was also discovered that 
iiiti-enchments had been formed in some of the 
streets; and stones, and other missiles, collected on 
the summits of the temples. But the evidence 
ivhich most powerfully weighed on Cortes, and 
changed his suspicions into certainty, was the in- 
formation brought by the faithful Dona Marina. 

By a most fortunate event, the beaaty, spirit, 
and numerous accomplishments of this extraordi- 
nary female had excited the regard of a Cholulan 
lady of high rank, who resolved to make an effort 
to save her from the ruin with which her^friends 
were threatened. To this effect she disclosed to 
her the mysteries of the deep conspiracy : That 
20,000 Mexicans were ready at a short dbtance 
from the city, who, in conjunction with the Cho- 
lulans, had concerted effectual measures for the to- 
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tal maftsacre of the Spaniards. Do&a Marina lodi 
no time in bringing this intelligence to Cortes. 
Her sagacity and attachment were strongly exem- 
plified on this occasion, by the manner in which 
she won every secret from her Cholnlan friend, 
pretending to follow the Spaniards by compulsioui 
inducing her not only to disclose the <fiabolical 
plot, but to exert her utmost endeavours in the 
investigation of its trammels. Some of the chief 
priests were then arrested, and awed by the con- 
viction that the Spaniards were really teuks, since 
they could thus discover such secret machinations, 
they confirmed, by their depositions, the existence 
and progress of the conspiracy. Every doubt 
was now removed, and Cortes reflected with a 
shudder on the danger that had menaced both him 
and his companions. 

His mind was perplexed how to proceed in this 
Important juncture. A measure of the utmost 
rigour suggested itself as the only one fitted for 
the present trying occasion. The profound refine- 
ment of the treason made him abhor the duplicity 
of the Cholulans ; its atrocious extent kindled in 
his heart the flame of fierce indignation. But when 
the first ebullition of passion had subsided, a de- 
gree of sombre horror pervaded his reflections. 
The moment was arrived when a fearful and san- 
guinary expedient was to be adopted, both to pu- 
nish' the present treachery, and prevent a repeti- 
tion of it in future. He resolved, therefore, by a 
dreadful retribution, to strike terror into the hearts 
of his enemies, and by the image of ft frightfol 
catastrophe to arrest the progress of Montezunw 
in the fabrication of new plots. Unwilling, how- 
ever, to proceed to so momentous an aflSur with^ 
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out tiie adnce and concnrrance of his offioers, he 
ijastaDtly proceeded to unfold the awful danger by 
which they were Bnrroonded. Some were of opi- 
nion that the catastrophe should be averted bv a 
speedy retreat to Hnexotzinco or Tlascala, but 
the majority referring themselyes to the determi- 
nation of their general| Cortes resolved to carry 
his design into execution.* He accordingly or- 
dered his Tlascalan allies to storm the city at the 
dawn of day, and that, showing only mercy to- 
wards the women and children, they should in- 
flict a promiscuous doom on the rest of its inhabit- 
ants. 

Cortes then signified to the Cholulans that it 
was his intention to resume his march on the fol- 
lowing day. This intelligence filled these Indians 
with a strong delight, which they could not dis- 
gmse in their looks and deportment. They con- 
ceived themselves now secure of their prey, and 
already gloated in the anticipated destruction of 
their enemies. At the break of day, therefore, 
the chiefs and about forty Cholulans came into a 
sort of square or court in the Spanish quarters, 
which was to be in a short time the scene of a 
frightful tragedy. A considerable number of the 
Cholulau troops also burst into the square in ex- 
pectation of a result very different from that 
which was to follow. Cortes mounted his horse, 
and proceeded to address them in a calm but se- 
vere tone, reproaching them with the blackness of 
their treason, and the extent of their guilt. He- 
knew all their contrivances, and was fully ac- 
quainted with their designs. The Spaniards had 

* Glsvigevv, 
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entered their city under the safeguard of proffer- 
ed friendship — ^they had not by one single act ren- 
dered themselyes liable to the hatred or the re- 
venge of the Cholnlans. Their conduct had nni- 
formly been that of peaceable guests, not that of 
insolent conquerors. So far from oontemplatiog 
aught against the security of their city, or the 
property of its inhabitants, they had shown them- 
selves solicitous to preserve both by all the means 
in their power. They had accordingly, in com- 
pliance with the request'of the Cholulans, prohibit- 
ed the Tlascalan allies from appearing in the fity 
— a request which, it now became evident, had only 
been made with the intention of depriving the 
Spaniards of the assistance of their friends. << If," 
added Cortes,/< you had a natural aversion against 
men from whom you have received no wrong, why 
not oppose us manfully and bravely in the field 
like the TIascalans, instead of resorting to means 
so cowardly and so treacherous, to display your 
animosity, and effect our destruction ? The vic- 
tory which your false deities have promised you is 
beyond their power. The bloody sacrifices which 
you expected to offer up to them cannot be ac- 
complished, and the effects of this dark plot will 
only be to turn the intended ruin against the guilty 
heads of its contrivers." * 

The chiefs, astounded and intimidated, endea- 
voured to excuse their conduct by a declaration 
of the orders they had received from Montezuma. 
Cortes, however, would not accept this excuse, 
but ordered a musket. to be fired, which was the 
s.gnal for the punishment of the Cholulans. Here- 

* B. Diaz; CUvigero. 
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upon the Spaniards fell on their yictimei and the 
plaee became in a moment a scene of horror and 
confusion. A vast number were slaughtered on 
the spot, whilst many others^ who succeeded in 
effecting their escape from this horrible catas« 
trophoy soon met with another eqoallv appalling, 
either in the streets, or in the temples of their 
fated oit7» The Tlascalans now rushed against 
the town with the most uneqniyocal symptoms of 
their sanguinary intendons. Instigated at once 
by thdr ancient quarrel with the Cholulans, and 
eager to signalize their zeal in the cause of their 
allies, they hurried through the streets like frantic 
demons, cutting down whatever they met in their 
fierce and destructive course. The citizens, ap» 
palled at so unexpected an attack, and undecided 
what step to adopt, betook themselves to flight ; 
whilst others, less dismayed or more desperate, 
assembled in various places to check the career 
of their destroyers. 

Meantime, the Spaniards sallied from their 
quarters, and began to make fearful havoc with 
their artillery, which kept up a constant fire, sweep- 
ing down the affrighted Cholulans, and encumber- 
ing the streets with their lifeless remains. Some 
of the inhabitants, in despair of averting their fate 
by human means, had now recourse to their su- 
perstitious belief. They considered the moment 
arrived, when it becaiAe necessary to raze the 
walls of the temple of Quetzalcoatl ; and they iu- 
Btantly applied to the task in the flattering expect- 
ation that the city would be deluged. But when 
they perceived the total failure of this expedient 
their dismay increased, and they yielded almost 
todespi^r. Sone^in theintenaityofagonyien^ 
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deavoured to fortify tbemselves in their houses — 
others flocked to the temples to implore the pity 
of the gods, and exert their last efforts, as tbey 
supposed, under divine protection. Many of the 
houses were now in flames, and the work of slaugh- 
ter continued, amidst the piercing cries of the vic- 
tims, and the fierce exclamations of their destroyers. 
Cortes summoned those who had made themselves 
strong in the temples to surrender. They treated 
the summons with fierceness and scorn ; on which 
the Spaniards proceeded to storm those lUst sanc- 
tuaries of superstition and despair. 

The attack was furious, and its eflTects hecame 
too soon apparent. The entrances were obstructed 
with the dying and the dead. The towers were 
iuTolyed in a conflagration, produced by the fla- 
ming torches which the Indians hurled, with fatal 
certainty, to the intended spot. The streets were 
covered with bloody and half-burnt corpses, whilst 
the cries of agony, and the confusion that pervaded 
that scene of desolation, made of the whole city a 
spectacle of unparalleled horror. It was a striking 
evidence of inveterate purpose, that of all the Cho- 
lulans who had fled to their temples, only one 
surrendered alive to the Spaniards — all the rest 
chose rather to perish in the flames, or, by preci- 
pitating themselves from the high towers^ to be 
dashed in pieces. 

In this frightful slaughter above six thousand 
lost their lives, and the city presented a mournful 
spectacle of depopulation. The Spaniards and 
Tlascalans, when the work of death was ended, 
began to ravage and plunder the dwellbgs of the 
Cholulans, and the temples of their gods. The 
latter evinced ^uch detenninet} animosity in their 
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conduct against their ancient enemieSy that Cdrtes 
was obliged to interpose his authority to check 
their irantic rage. The dreadful spectacle which 
Cholula xkow presented awoke sentiments of pity 
in the heart of the Spanbh commander. He is- 
sued a proclamation, inviting the fu^tives to re- 
turn to their habitations^ and promising pardon to 
all those who had escaped the preceding derasta^ 
tion. He likewise desired JXicotencatI, who had 
suddenly appeared near the city, at the head of 
twenty thousand men, to withdraw from the place, 
his assistance being no longer necessary. The 
women and children, who were wandering in ter- 
ror in the mountains, gradually returned to Cho- 
lula. Many unfortunates began to issue from 
obscure corners and lurking places, whilst many 
^others started from the heaps of corpses, where 
they lay apparently dead. Cortes then ordered 
the Tlascalans to release their prisoners, and caused 
a reconciliation to take place between them. He 
then appointed a brother of the late Cazique, who 
had been slain, to the goyernment.of the city, and 
used every endeavour to persuade the Cholulana* 
that he was most amicably inclined to them, and 
that nothing but their perfidious conduct had 
brought so dreadful a visitation on the city. 

The massacre of the Cholulans is oiie of those 
acts which cannot be justified, but which may, ner 
vertheless, be considerably palliated, by an impar- 
tial and candid examination of the causes by which 
it was occasioned. The Cholulans had not received 
the slightest mark of hostility or vexation from 
their guests, when they barbarously planned 
their total annihilation. Their atrocity is only to 
be equalled by their unparalleled duplicity. But 
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to the stimulus of aroused indigBftlioii, aiul di« 
thirst of vengeance for the premeditated outrage, 
the policy, and even necessity, of the measure, be- 
came apparent to the enraged Spaniards. A sig. 
nal punishment they considered indispensable, to 
ensure their future security; and those natives 
who conld not be gained by the advances of cm- 
diality, it was necessary to intimidate by the agency 
of terror. Such were, no doubt, the reasons that 
determined Cortes to perpetrate a deed which has 
been one of the most strongly censured in the con- 
quest of Mexico. The provocation received was 
tmdonbtedly great, and the position of the Spa- 
nish commander truly difficult and embamtfdbg— • 
jret neither the one nor ^e other can justify sndi 
cruel and excessive retaliation. But impartiality 
requires us also to declare, that the catastrophe 
would not have been so fearful, had not the Tlasca- 
lans assisted with a savage determination of avenging 
their former injuries. It must, at all events, be ad- 
mitted, that the a£Bur of Cholula was neither so 
excusable as Solis, the historical panegyrist of 
Cortes, endeavours to establish, nor yet that act 
of wanton cruelty which Las Cases and others, 
stimulated by imprudent zeal, have laboured to 
represent. In both cases^ those historians were 
misled by a bigoted adherence to their own fa- 
vourite systems, the former representmg Heman 
Cortes as a perfect hero, the latter describing the 
Indians as the most horribly and wantonly perse- 
cuted of human beings. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



Cortes continues his March, and makes his entry 
into Mexico, 

Tranquillity being in some degree restored 
to Cholula, Cortes assembled the chiefs and the 
priests to a conference, in which he entered largely 
into his views, not neglecting to address them on 
the subject of religion. He flattered himself that 
after the inefiiciency of their famous Quetzalcoatl 
m protecting them from the recent calamity^ they 
woald lend a willing ear to his proposal of conver- 
fion ; but this was a point on which the Indians 
invariably showed a strong disindination. Father 
Olmedo again interposed his wise counsels in dis- 
snading Cortes from proceeding to the destruction 
of the idols, but he liberated the prisoners con- 
fined in the cages for the purposes of sacrifi ce. 

Cortes having remained fourteen days at Cho- 
lula, and there being no longer occasion for his 
presence in that city, consulted with his offi cers 
concerning their future operations. The o\>bcu- 
fity which involved the plot of the Cholulans , kept 
the mind of Cortes in a state of doubt with re- 
gard to the attitude he ought to assume in ap- 
P^Q^cbin^ tbQ capital of Montezuma. Though 
M 2 
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there were fitrbng teasons to suspect that the con- 
spiracy had been planned and ordered by that 
monarch; yet the solemn protestations of his am- 
bassadors, and the reputation which the Cholnlans 
had for duplicity, rendered it perhaps unjust to 
fix the odium on him. Cortes accordingly deto'- 
mined to affect a disbelief of his being concerned 
in the transaction, and sent a messenger in ad- 
vance to apprise that monarch of his approaching 
yisit. He, however, took care to inform him of 
the accusation in which the Cholulans had impli- 
cated him, but of which he professed his utter dis- 
belief— especially when the crime imputed to him 
was leyelled against men from whom he had re- 
ceived no injury or ofiTence, but who, on the con- 
trary, were advancing towards his capital in the M 
confidence of a friendly reception. He was a power- 
ful monarch, and if he entertained any hostOe sen- 
timents to the Spaniards, they were convinced he 
would meet them magnanimously in the field, in- 
stead of resorting to mean and dastardly treason. 
The message closed with a declaration that the 
Spaniards stood prepared against all contingencies, 
and that they were as ready to defeat the machi- 
nations of secret enemies, as they were disposed to 
meet any valiant foe in the field of battle. 

Montezuma was, on his side, in a painful state 
of anxiety and doubt. He felt an inward repug- 
nance to allow these strangers to enter his capital, 
but yet dared not refuse his consent. The catas-* 
trophe at Cholula filled him with horror and 
amazement. His first care, therefore^ was to ex- 
culpate himself from any participation in the guilt 
of the Cholulans ; and, to remove every suspicion 
from the mmd of Cortes^ he sent him a most cor> 



dial inritation to liia court.* But ngtSn bis re- 
pugnance to admit the Spaniards within the dty 
retnrned, and thoa he remained for some time in 
a state of uncertainty and anxiety difficult to de- 
scribe. In the meantime Cortes had left Cholnla 
on the . 20th of October, and was advancing tO' 
wards the capital of the Mexican empire, without 
encoontering opposition. On the contrary, at erery 
place he touched during his march, he was wel- 
comed by the inhabitants as a superior being, des- 
tined by the gods to rescue them from the oppres- 
sion under which they groaned. From every 
quarter Cortes received complaints of the arbi- 
trary power and vexatious deeds of Montezuma ; 
and by every person these avowals were made 
inth that fearless confidence which the most timid 
assume, when conscious of addressing beings su- 
perior in power to the object of their accusation 
and their dread. 

These tokens could not fail to produce a grate- 
ful sensatioH in the mind of the Spanish general* 
The first symptoms of disaffection he had disco- 
vered in the Uhempoallans had been to him as 
a bright ray, at which many a fond hope was 
lighted, and many a glowing speculation created ; 
but to perceive such striking evidence of discon- 
tent in the immediate vicinity of Mexico, was na- 
turally attended with a most satisfactory presage. 
An empire thus disunited and impaired in strength, 
bore within it the evidence of its own ruin. But 
whilst the chief was thus indulgmg in the most 
gratifying anticipations, others of a no less agreo- 
able nature engrossed the minds of his followers. 

• B.Diaz. 
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As tbey attained the sanunit of Ithuakoy and be- 
held the beautiful valley of Mexico beneath ex- 
panding gradually to their view, a crowd of hopes 
and delightful reveries possessed thenu It seem- 
ed as though a most brilliant reward was about 
to crown all their past troubles and privatioDS. 
The prospect that now unfolded itself was one of 
those which nature has exhausted her riches 
to embellish and adorn. As far as the eye 
could reach, luxurious meadows and cultivated 
plantations, umbrageous forests and smiling 
plains^ extended in one beautiful and inexhaus^ 
ible variety. A magnificent lake, resembling the 
sea in extent, and in the placidity of its waters 
those of a silvery stream, burst majestically on the 
view, surrounded with populous towns, — whilst 
the capital of all rose from its very bosom, its lofty 
temples and glittering turrets looking to the skies. 
The Spaniards gazed with enraptured eyes on the 
splendid scene, and conceived that the golden 
dreams of romance, the graces of fairy land, were 
realized in these enchanting regions. 

But while the Spaniards were thus rapidly advan- 
cing towards the capital, Montezuma continued in 
his in*esolute frame of mind. After the catastrophe 
at Cholula he had retired to the palace of Tlillan- 
calmecatl, a mansion appropriated to prayer and 
penitential sorrow. There he remained eight days, 
observing a rigid abstinence, and going through a 
course of other religious austenties, to deprecate 
the wrath of the gods. From this holy retreat 
he dispatched four persons of distinction, with 
earnest entreaties to Cortes to dissuade him from 
entering Mexico ; binding himself, at the same 
time, to pay an annual tribute to the King of Spain, 
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As a farther inducement, he promised, in case of 
compliance, to present the Spanish general with 
four loads of gold, and one to each of his foliow- 
m.* Such dreadful appreh^^ions did this slender 
bodyof strangers infuse into the mind of the prmce, 
that the absolute monarch of a vast and mighty 
empire employed every art, and descended to the 
most humble entreaties, when he might have over- 
whelmed them with his power. The messeiqiers 
joined Cortes at Ithualco, and acquainted him with 
the wishes of Montezuma ; to which the Spanish 
general returned the usual answen He felt duly 
grateful for the favours of so magnificent a prince^ 
hut he could not retrace his steps without seeing 
the Mexican monarch in person, and consulting on 
the important affairs that had brought the Spa* 
niards mto regions so distant from their own. 

The disquietude of Montezuma grew now to a 
p^'mful excitement. The priests contributed to 
augment the turmoil of his mmd by the relation 
of certain ominous dreams, and other supersti- 
tious signs which had recently taken place. The 
perturbation of the Mexican sovereign became 
&t length so tormenting, his fears were so pain- 
fully excited, his thoughts so various and per- 
plexing, that, without waiting for the issue of the 
bst message, he called to council his brother Cuit« 
labuatzin, the lord of Tezcuco, and a few others 
of the principal magnates of his empire, to de^* 
liberate what course he was to adopt. The opi- 
nions given were precisely those which he had re- 
ceived in all his previous consultations. His bro- 
ker strenuously opposed the reception of the Sp*- 

* Cloylgeto ; B. Diaz. 
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niards, whilst the lord of Tezcaco us powerfally 
advocated a contrary resolution. In this dilemma 
Montezuma, who bad uniformly inclined to the 
advice of the former, suddenly embraced the coon* 
sel of the latter; be accordingly commissioned 
that personage to meet the Spanish general, and 
to compliment him in his name. He, however, 
gave him also instructions to dissuade that chief 
from his intention, should an opportunity offer, 
with any probability of success. 

The lord of Tezcuco proceeded to his embassy 
with great ponxp and ceremonial. He caused his 
approach to be announced by four noblemen. 
These messengers informed Cortes that Cacamat* 
zin, lord of Tezcuco, and nephew of the great 
Montezuma, was approaching ; and they suppli- 
cated him to wait his arrival. Soon after Caca* 
matzin appeared, carried in a splendid litter, or* 
namented with jewels, and a profusion of green 
feathers shooting from branched pillars of goldt 
This magnificent conveyance was borne by eight 
persons of distinction, who assisted the lord of 
Tezcuco to alight, and then carefully swept the 
way as he advanced towards the Spanish chief;* 
a brilliant retinue of the Mexican and Tezcucaa 
nobility closed the procession. The Spaniards 
were astonished at the splendour of the sights and 
they could not but entertain the most extraordi- 
nary idea of the wealth and opulence of Monte- 
zuma, when they reflected on the gorgeous traia 
that accompanied his nephew. Cortes received 
the illustrious ambassador with every token • of 
kindness and respect. Civilities were mutually 

* B. Visa, 
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exchanged, and, after a short interview, these per- 
sonages separated, the Mexican to report the on- 
bending resolution of the strangers, and the Spa- 
niard as fixed as ever m his intention of entering 
the capital. 

The flactnating state of Montezuma's mind con- 
tinned, and Cortes was already near the causeways 
that led into the city, hefore the anxious monarch 
had ultimately decided whether he should wel- 
come the Spaniards as friends, or oppose them as 
enemies, Cortes, however, proceeded in his march 
nnmindfiil of this irresolution ; hut though he af- 
fected the most cordial regard for the prince he 
catne to visit, as well as the persuasion of an equal- 
ly favourahle reception, he nevertheless ordered 
his plan of march with the greatest order and dis- 
cipline, nor had he heen negligent in adopting 
every measure of precaution. Proceeding along 
the causeway of Iztapalapan, the Spaniards arrived 
at a place called Xoloc, where the principal road 
to Mexico and that to Cojohuacan meet. At the 
angle formed hy these roads, and ahout the distance 
of half a league from the capital, there stood a bas- 
tion, crowned with two towers, and suiTounded 
with a wall above ten feet in height. This place 
became afterwards memorable as the camp of the 
Spaniards, when they laid siege to Mexico. In 
this spot a vast concourse of people were collect- 
ed to witness the arrival of those extraordinary 
^teings, who had spread such sensations of wonder 
and alarm throughout the countiy. Here also 
Cortes made a halt, to receive the compliments of 
a numerous train of Mexican nobles, all attired in 
their richest dresses, and who, as they passed be- 
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fore the Spoaiah commands, made » j^oft^ood 
howy toQchmg the ground, and Idssing their hands. 
After this ceremony, Cortes continued his course 
•till in uncertainty, and in the same manner aa if 
he were advanciDg against an enemy. As he drew 
jiear the city, boweyer, it was announced that 
Moateauma was approaching ; and soon afier the 
procession came in sight. Three officers appear- 
ed first, each holding a golden rod, which they 
lifted on high at intervals, and by which the people 
were informed of the presence of the soyereign, 
and invited to prostrate themselves in sign of re- 
spect and veneration. Montezuma was borne ina 
magnificent litter, covered with plates of gold. 
This was carried by four nobles on their shoulders, 
whilst a splendid canopy of green feathers, richly 
adorned with precious stones and golden fringes, 
offered a shade to the mighty monarch. He was 
attended by 200 noblemen, splendidly attired in 
rich mantles of cotton, and bearing large waving 
feathers on their heads. They marched two by 
two, at a respectful distance from Montezuma, 
their feet bare, their eyes fixed on the ground, and 
evincing every token of profound veneration. The 
Emperor was attired with great magnificence. 
Suspended from his shoulders hung a mantle pro- 
fusely covered with gold and gems. He wore a 
thin crown of the same metal, and gold buskins 
on his legs, studded with precious stones. When 
he drew near Cortes, he was lifted from his litter, 
and borne for a short space on the arms of the 
Lords of Tezcuco, Iztapalapan, Tacuba, and Co- 
johuacan. Cortes dismounted, and came forwi^d 
in an attitude of profound respect* Montezuma 
then leant on the arms of the Lords of Tezcuco and 
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l^tkpBn, whilst the other Bobkff spread cotton 
mantles on the ground, that so great a king might 
not touch it with his feet. Cortes addressed higi 
with deep rerereBce, after the fashion of Enrc^ ; 
which compliment Montezuma returned by touch- 
ing the ground and then kissing it, according to the 
manner of the country. Cones then approached 
ham, and threw around his neck a thin collar of 
gold, on which were strung gkss beads of dif- 
ferent kinds. The monarch received this attention 
with gracious affiibility, but when the Spaniard 
made a movement to embrace him, the nobles re- 
spectfully held him back, considering this too great 
a liberty.* 

A prodigious multitude had assembled to wit- 
ness this extraordinary meeting ; not only were 
the causeways and streets filled with the crowd, 
bnt the doors of the dwellings, the windows,. and 
even the tops of the buildings, were thronged with 
men, womeUf and children, who, with wondering 
eyes, beheld the ceremony, yet could scarcely 
helieye it to be a reality. The complaisance and 
respectful behaviour of Montezuma towards the 
strangers, filled the Mexicans with astonishment. 
They naturally concluded that those must certain- 
ly be tetdesy to whpm so haughty and powerful a 
monarch condescended to show such strong marks 
of his regard. This persuasion greatly contribu- 
ted to elevate the Spaniards in their opinion ; nor 
were the strangeness of the attire, the arms, horses, 
ardllery, and every object which they observed^ 
calculated to dissipate the delusion. On the other 
hand, the surprise and admiration of tb^ Spaniards 

• B» Vm i Clwrlgeio, 
N 
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were powerfully excited on whatever side tbey 
chanced to turn their eyes. The ii«staefls of ^e 
hike in which the city was built-^the giiuidelir<tf 
that city itself-^the beauty of the buildiogs — its 
numerous population — and the signs of weritll 
everywhere discoverable^ all tended to impress 
them with a sensation of wonder and delight. 

Yet such fedings were united with others of a 
Very different tendency. Reflecting on the im* 
inensity and power of that empire, into the capttd 
of which they were now entering, many of the 
Spaniards could notentirely dispel a sentiment of 
dread at the temerity of their present enterprise. 
Four hundred and fifty men fearlessly plunged in^ 
to the middle of a vast city, filled with a warlike 
people, of whose friendly disposition they could 
only entertain an equivocal opinion ; and this city, 
being built on an island in the middle of a lake, 
Was approachable only by long causeways, inteir* 
ftected by various apertures — the small bridges 
thrown over which could, in a moment, be remo^^ 
ved, and by this means totally preclude the possi^ 
bility of a retreat. The recent plot meditated at 
Cholula came also td strengthen doubt, and efeate 
alarm. The uniform repugnance of Montexuttm 
to see the Spaniards, and the repeated wamiDgft 
which the latter had received during their march, 
were likewise calculated to confirm any sentiment 
of distrust and fear. Nevertheless, a handful of 
men, in contempt of such obstacles, willingly pla^ 
ced tliemselves in a situation replete With dangeiv 

Cortes and bis companions, after marching th^ 
space of a mile and a half within the city, Were 
conducted to a large mansion, prepared for their re« 
ception. This was a vast ^alaee formerly inhabited 
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bf King Axfijuoadt and wa^ situated at a abort 
dittance frow the westera entraace of the princi- 
pi tenoplo* The habitations were apacioo^ ancl 
QOQvenieat, ao that not only the Spaniards, bat 
their Indian aUiea, found the most ample accomn 
modatioD. MonteiEuma took Cortes by the ))and, 
and conducted him to a large hall, covered wiil^ 
tapestry, embroidered with gold i^nd gems, iq a 
fiDcifttl and effective maqner. He then took hia 
leave, saying, *< Malttzin, you and your compa^ 
nioDs are now in your own house ; refresh and ret 
pose yourselves until my return/'* When Mon-^ 
teauma bad withdrawn, the first care of Cortes waa 
ta examine bis quartersi and take every precau- 
tion for the security of his followers. He begai^ 
by firing a volley of all his artillery, with the view 
of intimidating the Mexicana, after which he ap- 
plied bimaelf to put the place in a atate of defence. 
Ha disposed a battery in front of the gate, distri- 
bated his guarda in different situations, and issued 
orders, that every thing should proceed as if the 
Spaniards were facing the camp of an enemy, n^ 
llier than enjoying the hospitality of a friend.f 

Montesuma having taken bis meal in his owa 
palace,. returned to the Spanish quarters, with the 
■ame pomp and attendance that had marked his 
first meeting with Cortes. He brought splendid 
piesents, woioh he bestowed on the Spanish ge- 
aeral and bis followers, and which served to esta- 
Ukh both the generosity of the donor and the 
wealth of hia empire. A long conference the^i 
took plaoe between the monarch and hia illDstrioua 

* Cortes, Relat. ; B. Pias ; Herrera, Dec 2. 
t B. Diaz. 
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gaest. In this Montezuma fully exposed his Tiem 
and opinions concerning the Spaniards. He enter* 
tained no douht that they were the men destined 
hy the gods to assume the goFemment of the 
country, for it was not many years since his an- 
cestors came from the region of the north, and 
only ruled those dominions as the vicegerents of 
Qoetzalcoatl, their great god and lawful sofe- 
reign.* Cortes showed himself grateful for the 
generosity and hospitality with which lie and his 
companions had heen received ; hut far from wish- 
ing to undeceive the monarch with regard to the 
origin and predetermined destiny of the Spaniards, 
artfully endeavoured to keep alive a delusion so 
highly conducive to the success of his designs. He 
descanted largely on the greatness and power of 
Don Carlos, his sovereign and the most powerfiil 
monarch of the earth ; avowing, that he came charged 
with the important mission of cementing the ties 
of alliance with the great Montezuma, as well as 
to use his hest persuasion to alter and modify se- 
veral laws and usages in his empire, which were 
totally contrary to the views of justice and human- 
ity. From this he took occasion to enter into the 
subject of the Mexican religion ; its cruel super- 
stition, and the necessity of abolishing those 
frightful sacrifices which were in opposition to 
the most common dictates of nature and human- 
ity. Montezuma soon after departed, commanding 
that nothing should be wanting towards the en- 
tertainment of his guests. The utmost cordialitf 
prevailed in this interview, and the two chiefe 
separated with mutual protestations of good-will. 

• Clavlgero. 
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The adrentarous and memorable entiy of the 
Spaniards into Mexico took p]ace on the 8ch day 
of November 1519, /ind seven months after their 
arrival at the country of Anahuac, known after- 
wards by the name of New Spain. 
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CHAPTER Xn, 



Description of the Mexican Capital, §-c 

The city of Mexico, or Temichtitlan, was sh 
tnated npon a small island in the lake of Tezctieo, 
about fifteen miles westward from the town of 
that name, and four to the east of TJacopan, or 
Tacuba. Access to the capital was obtained bj 
means of three large causeways of earth and stone, 
each so spacious that ten horsemen could ride 
over them abreast. But besides these principal 
roads, there was another of smaller dimensions 
for the two aqueducts of Chapoltepec- Mexico 
measured about ten miles in circumference, and, 
fiAAAA^^®* moderate computation, contained 
00,000 houses. The capital was divided into four 
quarters, each comprising various districts, the 
ancient names of which are still preserved amonff 
tfie Indians. But if the situation of the city wi0 
fingular and picturesque, the effect produced by 
b«n^^°^^'*'*^^'®^ ^^^ "° ^®s« remarkable. The 
rn^!^^^^ ^*^®' ^° general, erected upon a scale of 

Sr ^^^^^ **'*'* ''^^^^^^ ^^« w«°<^«'- o^ t^e Spa- 

Mon^^ ^ temples of the gods, the palaces of 

courtii^'"*' ^^ ^^^ mansions of his lords and 

nUmll^^''^}^''^^' elevated, and adorned with 

™ent« and towers, so that it would appear 
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that the Mexicans thought it necessary to pro- 
vide a defence even to their private dwellings. 
There was a vast square called Tlateloco, which 
served as the principal market-place in the city, 
and which was stocked with a prodigious quanti- 
ty, as well as variety^ of provisions and merchan- 
dize. On one side, a great numher of slaves of 
both sexes were exposed for sale ; another was 
assigned for the provisions ; and here an abundant 
supply of fowlS) game, fruits, vegetables, and 
pastry, were exhibited. Further were to be seen 
dealers in earthenware, and different wooden ar- 
ticles of household furniture. In fine, this vast 
{dace might be likened to a well-attended fair, so 
great was the number . of buyers and sellers, so 
abundant atid various the goods which it displayed. 
Besides the principal market-place, there were 
others of smaller importance in different parts of 
the city ; which contained, also, many fountains and 
ish-ponds, beautiful gardens, some level with the 
ground, others elevated into high terraces. Seve- 
ral of the streets of Mexico were broad and 
straight, intersected in many quarters by canals, 
wliich contributed to heighten the effect of the 
city, together with the loftiness and dazzling 
polish of the temples and other stately buildings. 
On the day following the arrival of the Spaniards 
into the city, Cortes, attended by Alvarado, San- 
doval, Velazquez de Leon, and Ordaz, paid a visit 
to Montezuma ; and the interview, which lasted a 
considerable time, showed a mutual exchange of 
civilities and cordiality. With the permission of 
llie monarch, the three following days were appoint- 
ed for visiting the capital. Montezuma, however, 
apprehensive that some affront would be offered 
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to his gods by the straBgew, wwit bimaelf to tbb 

principal temple, attended by a splendid retinue, 

and with the same ceremonial that had marked 

his reception of the Spaniards into the capital of 

his empire.* Cortes and his companions derired 

great pleasure at the novelty of the objects which 

they saw. The great square of Tlateloco excited 

their admiration no less for the quantity aitd rari« 

ety of the merchandize, than for the admirable 

arrangement displayed, effected, no doubt, by a 

tribumd of three judges sitting in one end of the 

square, and a competent number of officers, who 

paraded the place to examine the articles and pre^ 

serve order. Having contemplated these Tarions 

objects, Cortes proceeded to the great temple, 

through a number of large courts, paved with 

white cut stones, and enclosed by strong double 

Walls. The ascent to the temple consisted of 114 

steps. Montezuma commissioned six priests to 

carry Cortes up ; a civility which the Spanish 

commander declined. The summit presented a 

broad platform, containing several large stones, 

which served as altars on which the victims were 

sacrificed. Not far distant stood a frightful figure, 

bearing the resemblance of a dragon, and besmeared 

with blood recently spilt. Montezuma then catne 

Out from an adoratory, and desired Cortes to cast 

his eyes over the city, which was seen to the 

greatest advantage from that elevated situation. 

The quantity of canoes continually passing between 

Mexico and the numerous towns on the borders of 

the lake, was really surprising. The splendour of 

iMe stately buildmgs, the crowds moving in ail 

* B. Diaz. 
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directions, and tbe promiscuous buzz of the great 
market below, all tended to impress the Spaniards 
with an idea of the power, strength, and wealth of 
the empire which their valour or temerity had urged 
them on to subjugate. 

Having admired the beautiful prospect from this 
elevated position, Cortes expressed a desire to see 
the principal gods of the Mexicans, which wer^ 
kept and worshipped in that temple. This request 
Montezuma graciously granted, after a previous 
consultation with the priests. The Spanish gene- 
ral and his attendants were then conducted into a 
spacious hall or saloon, the roof of which was curi- 
oasly carved and ornamented. Two altars, richly 
adorned, stood in this place, and behind them rose 
two colossal figures, bearing the resemblance of 
monstrous and unwieldy men. One of these 
images represented the great HuUzilopockUi^ or 
the god of war, an idol held in extraordinary vene« 
ration by the Mexicans. His countenance was 
disproportioned,'and expressive of the most terri- 
ble passions. A vast quantity of precious stones 
and ornaments of gold covered his body, which 
was, besides, encircled by enormous golden ser- 
pents. He held a bow in his right hand, and his 
left grasped a bundle of arrows. His neck waa 
surrounded by a collar of jewels and little symbol- 
ical heads and hearts, wrought in pure gold. By 
the side of this idol was seen a small image, carry- 
ing a lance and shield, splendidly adorned. This 
was the page of the god of war. Before Huitzi' 
lopochtli stood a fire, in which Cortes beheld three 
human hearts burning at that moment. The feel- 
ing of horror produced by this frightful sight was 
farther heightened by the blood wil^ which the 
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wmlls and floor were profosely stained, and the 
insafFerable Bmell that perraded that shrine of abo* 
mination. On the left of HuUzikpochtli was 
another monstrous image, with a countenanca 
greatly resembling that of a bear, and having sia* 
gularly shining eyes. This deity was called 7>> 
i»tf/t)M>0a,ortbe god of providence, and soul of the 
world.* This idol was believed to be the brother 
of, and divided with, HuitzilopooMU the profound 
adoration of the Mexicans. An offering of £?» 
human hearts lay before this divinity. On ths 
summit of the temple was kept the great religiow 
drum. This instrument, made of the skin of a 
serpent, was of enormous size. When struck, 
the sounds which it produced were heard at tha 
distance of two leagues, and they were so dolefoij 
that they could not fail to excite a deep sensation 
of dread and terror. This fearful drum, the bar- 
baric strains of the horns and trumpets, the fearr 
ful display of large sacrificial knives, bleeding 
remains of human victims, and the blood-stained 
altars and walls, contributed to produce an over* 
powering feeling of horror and disgust in Cortes; 
and he turned with indignation from so barbarous 
and terrible a spectacle.f He then addressed 
Monteeuraa on the subject, expressing his astonish- 
ment that so great and wise a monarch should be 
superstitious enough to adore these abominable 
idols, and so cruel as to permit this inbumaa 
butchery of his subjects. Montezuma was highly 
incensed at this speech, declaring, that had he fore- 
seen that this affront would be offered to his gods, 
he would never have allowed Cortes to visit their 

• CkvigQio. t ^* ^^ 
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MttctQftiy. << Go>*' added the indigBiat kitigf, <^ go 

hence ! whilst I remain to appease the wrath of the 
diyinitiets which you have justly provoked by your 
Uaspfaemons expressions I"* 

At a short distance from the great temple there 
Was a tower, containing an entrance always 4Spen, 
like the gaping mouth of a prodigious monster, ready 
to devour the victims that came within its reaeb. 
At this door there were several figures of idols, re^ 
sembling serpents and other hideous creatures. In 
one part of the building were to be seen piles ef 
wood, and a reservoir of water supplied by the 
aqnednct of Chapoltepec. There were also pots 
of water ready to boil the flesh of the victims, that 
served for the frightful repasts of the priests. In 
one of the courts stood the tombs of the MeA 
can nobility ; in another^ immense pileft of human 
bones were curiously and regularly arranged. 
Every temple had its complete establishment of 
priests, whose outward appearance was in atrict 
accordance with the gloom of those {bnctintas to 
which they were consecrated. They wwe long 
black garments, their hair long and clotted with 
gore, and their ean cut and lacerated in honout 
of their divinities.f 

It is not surprising that the atrocious abom(na« 
tions committed in these temples should excite the 
intemperate zeal of Cortes. That 2eal certainly 
lad him sometimes to depart from the line of pru« 
dence which so strongly characterised him ; and 
accordingly he has been deeply and often too high- 
ly censured. Some authors, in their desi^ to 

' * Cliifigerd. t B. fifais. 
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lower the glory of Cortes and his companions, 
have strongly dwelt on their injustice and violence 
towards the idols of the Mexicans. But this is 
precisely the worst argument they could adopt; 
for though it cannot be defended, that a foreigner 
has a right to legislate over a strange counUy, stiil 
violent acts are only to be judged in proportion to 
the positive evil which arises from them. What 
actual evil the Mexicans endured from an attempt 
to check their sanguinary abominations, let those 
philanthropists and philosophers who are so elo- 
quent on the oppression of the Indians, determine. 
No reform, especially religious reform, was em 
effected without some degree of violence. That 
Cortes might have employed force prematurely, 
cannot be denied ; but while his impolicy is liable 
to censure, his feelings cannot be blamed, since 
the result of his imprudence was to his own 
manifest disadvantage. Had Cortes accompamed 
his missionary zeal with acts of personal violence, 
his conduct would have been unjusti6able ; but, 
being limited only to the demolition of the idols, 
though it may be reprehended as intemperate, it 
by no means deserves the furious animadversions 
with which it has been visited. 

Religious fanaticism was, in that age, we migbt 
say almost universal. Each creed, each sect, con- 
sidered itself bound by every means to propagate 
its &wn doctrines and peculiar form of worship; 
and each endeavoured to signalize its zeal, not on- 
ly through the medium of persuasion, but by actual 
force and persecution. Thus, at an epoch when 
Calvin was burning Servetus in Geneva, when 
Huss suffered in Prague, and Europe wfts divided 
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into religious bodies all hostile to each other, it 
ought not to excite such prodigious wonder that 
Cortes, at the sight of the sanguinary idolatry of 
America, should have erinced a violent zeal to 
check its cruelties, and to propagate the Christian 
faith. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 



The Spaniards seize Montezuma, and lead him to 
their Quarters, 

We would suppose that Hernan Cortes had dow 
attained the summit of his desires. He had pene- 
trated into the capital of a vast empire ; he was 
treated by Montezuma with every mark of dis- 
tinction and regard, and considered by his subjects 
as a divinity who had the terrors of thunder and 
strange monsters at his disposal. The success which 
had hitherto crowned his efforts in battle seem- 
ed a favourable omen of his fortune for the future. 
The devotion of his troops, joined to that magna- 
nimity which they had so conspicuously displayed, 
might have induced him to consider them capable 
of sustaining the severest trials — of attempting the 
most daring enterprises. But very different senti- 
ments occupied the mind of the Spanish command- 
er« Though impetuous in his courage, and en- 
dowed with singular perseverance, he was neither 
blind to danger^ nor would he wantonly despise it. 
When the first powerful sensation natural upon 
his arrival at Mexico had subsided, the dazzling 
splendour of the achievement did not prevent his 
searching eye from penetrating the cloud that 
bounded a future horizon. He plainly saw the 
perilous nature of his present situation. He was 
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swallowed up In the eeatro of a popokiui oity^ 
tbe peculiarity of whose sitnatioB afforded matter 
for toe most alarming anticipations* By the simple 
destraetion of the causeways, he would be caught 
uk a snare from which e^ery hope of escape was 
precluded. The Tlascalans had continually dia- 
saaded him from reposing any trust in Monte« 
zuma ; and they at last informed him, that this 
prince had, hy the advice of his priests, permitted 
tbe entrance of the Spaniards into the capital, in 
order to destroy them with perfect security.* The 
Mexican monarch had, indeed, treated him with 
kindness and respect ; hut would he be justified in 
relying too confidentlv on the sincerity of these 
professions ? Might they not serre as a specious 
mantle to coyer a treacherous design ? Those gWu 
tering gifts and smiling words were perhaps like 
the flowers that bloom on the borders of a yawning 
precipice, tempting the traveller to his own de« 
Btruction. Even admitting that the friendly count- 
enance of Montesuma was dictated by feeling, 
and directed by truth, was not this favoarable sen* 
thnent liable to change, or subject to caprice? 
Might not a sudden gust of passion— « moment* 
ary wrongu~or pernicious advice, decide the fate 
of the Spaniards before they had time to ward off 
the impending blow ? 

These thoughts pressed strongly on, and produ* 
ced intense anxiety in, the mind of Cortes. But he 
bad another reason to confirm his apprehensions, 
and make him doubt the sincerity of Montezu- 
ma* This was intelligence which he had received 
from the colony at Villa Rica. Qaauhpopoca, lord 

. * Cortes, Rekt. 
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of Naufatlan, a city sitoated on the coaat, and 
one of the Mexican generals, had received secret 
instructions from Montezuma to attack the rebel 
Totonacas, and reduce them to subjection as soon 
as Cortes bad withdrawn from those territories. 
This chief accordingly began to make excursions 
into the various settlements of those Indians, inflict- 
ing a severe punishment for their Revolt. The To- 
tanacas, in this emergency, implored the assistance 
of their Spanish allies at Villa Rica. Juan de 
Escalante, the governor, sent a message to Quauh- 
popoca, requiring him to desist from his hostili- 
ties ; to which the Mexican general returned an 
answer in no measured terms — That should the 
Spaniards be disposed to embrace the cause of the 
Totanocas,.he was ready to decide the contest in 
the plains of Nauhtlan. Escalante forthwith took 
the field at the head of fifty Spaniai'ds, two horses, 
two small pieces of cannon, and an army of two 
thousand Totonacas. These Indians, however, at 
the first charge of the Mexicans, were thrown 
into disorder, and the greater number betook . 
themselves to flight. Escalante and his compa- 
nions continued the battle with undiminished vu- 
lour, despite of the cowardice of their allies. The 
awful sound of the artillery in a short time com- , 
pelled the Mexicans to retreat to Nauhtlan. The 
Spaniards pursued the enemy, causing a great 
slaughter amongst them ; but though they were 
victorious in the end, this triumph was not obtain- 
ed without a considerable loss. Seven Spaniards, 
and one horse, perished in this engagement : but 
what added to the calamity, was the death of Es- 
calante, who expired of his wounds three days 
lifter the conflict. A- Spaniart) of prodigious bo* 
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(fi!f Strength, having a large hoed and terrific 
conntenance, was taken alive ; and the Mexicana 
already^ ccmgratulated theimelvee upon a captare 
so important for their sacrifices, when the soldier 
died of his wounds. His head was, however, se« 
tered from the hody, and sent as a trophy to 
Monteeuma, after being panuied through various 
cities, to convince the inhabitants that the Sp»« 
niards were neither immortal nor invincible. Il 
appears that Cortes had received this disastrous 
intelligence previous to his departure from Cho« 
hla, but that he had kept the event a strict secret 
from his followers, lest it might tend to diseourago 
them, and offer a check to Uie progresa of the ex* 
pedition.* 

The circumstance was, however, a matter of 
deep disquietude in his present situation ; for he 
could neither remain in Me»co without danger, 
nor retreat from it without disgrace. A seiies of 
events had conducted him to the capital. His own 
reckless valour, and the success of his former ae- 
tions, had impelled him to a step which he was now 
iDclined to consider as the result of temerity. 
Various trifling circumstances which, on other oc- 
casions, would scarcely have deserved his notice, 
now excited the most fearful suspicions. He cau- 
sed some of his most devoted Indians to be secret*- 
ly introduced to him, and enqufa«d of them if they 
had observed any symptoms of evil purpose 
amongst the Mexicans. The answer which they 
returned was not calculated to calm his appre-> 
hensions. Though the mass of the people were 
described as being either occupied in the public re* 

• Cortes, Rdat. 
o2 
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joicings, or pnrsiniig their usual ATocationsi y«i^ 
the deportment of the ooblet) as well es their looks, 
indicated that their minds were imgrossed with 
some important speculation. Several of them had 
been overheard to say» that it wonld be an easy task 
to break down the bridges on the canseway. It was 
also reported that Montezuma, after having seen the 
head of a Spaniard sent to him by Qnaahpopoca» 
ordered it to be taken away, and seemed very so- 
licitous that the circumstance should be kept secret 
from Cortes. 

The Spanish general, by an impartial examina- 
tion of these various circumstances, soon concluded 
that his suspicions were just, and that any delay in 
providing a remedy against the danger wonld ar- 
gue a blinded folly. Under this impression, Cortes 
retired to his apartment, where he spent the 
whole night walking to and fro in a mood of pain- 
ful agitation.* A crowd of thoughts pressed on 
his mind, but he discarded them as unequal to the 
extremity of the present occasion. The very fer- 
tility of his genius seemed inimical to the matu- 
ring of an eHicient and feasible plan, for it pre- 
sented at the same time both the remedy and its 
dangers, which tended to perplex the speculations 
of the chief. His talents were now called into 
uncommon exertion, and his magnanimity was 
subjected to a rigorous trial. His heart revolted 
from the idea of retreat. He knew that the suc- 
cess of the enterprise most materially depended 
upon preserving that high opinion, which the In- 
dians had formed of the superiority of his power. 
A . slight token of irresolution, an eranescent 
symptom of timidity, ^might awake Montezuma 
from his delusions—encourage 1dm to dare, perbi^ 

• Clayigero. 
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enable him to acfaieyely the destriiction of bis ene* 
lilies. An indicatibn of weakness on his part would 
aronse the whole empire — ^a single spark would 
kindle a general conflagration. Nothing, therefore, 
could obviate the danger, but a measure prompt, 
vigorous, and uncommon. After revolving in bis 
mind a thousand plans, he at last fixed on one, da- 
ring in the conception, and most perilous in the 
execution ; but which, if carried into cfiect, would 
entirely disentangle him from his present difficult 
position. It was nothing less than to seize Monte- 
zuma, and conduct him to the Spanish quarters. 

From this desperate pJan, even the powerful 
mind of Cortes recoiled for a moment— -even his 
bold heart felt a shudder. He well foresaw the 
extremity of the danger to be incurred, and the 
necessaiy hardihood and craft required fm: so ha« 
zardous an undertaking. But he carefully discard- 
ed from his imagination every doubt that arose in 
opposition to his design. £ven supposing he should 
fail in his attempt, and involve himself and follow- 
ers in destruction, still their fate would be more 
glorious, and more in accordance with the former 
actione of the Spaniards, than any other issue they 
could expect from less magnanimous conduct. 
To be destroyed by treason, or to be cut down in 
a retreat, were the dark alternatives that offered 
themselves to Cortes ; and to these he unhesitating- 
ly preferred a glorious end, in one of the boldest 
attempts ever recorded in history. On the other 
■hand, should his enterprise succeed, he knew, that 
in the pwson of Montezuma he would possess the 
moeleffectual guarantee for the subordination of his 
subjects. So sacred a pledge would at once render 
the Mexicans slow to undertake any design whicl^ 
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might plftce in jeopardy ths life of tbelr gratt 
mastar, and, in a measure, secure the Spaniards 
against their attacks. 

The next morning Heman Cortes assembled his 
officers^ and some of those soldiers whose yaloar, 
services, or devoted zeal, entitled them to hold a 
place in his councils. He then proceeded to paint, 
in the most glowing colours, the imminent dangers 
of their position, the little trust which they could 
repose in Montezuma, and the strong reasons 
which they had to anticipate some treason. T^ 
corroborate this statement, he dwelt emphaticall|f 
on the disastrous affair at Villa Rica, detailing 
erery circumstance connected with it which went 
to establish his belief in the duplicity of the Mexi^ 
cans. He further enumerated the various symptoois 
of inimical design, observable during the last two 
days amongst the inhabitants ; the depositions of the 
Tlascalan allies ; the suspicions conduct of the nO'- 
bles ; and the curtailment which they had experi- 
enced in their provisions.* Having explained thes^ 
incidents, and expressed the fears which they na- 
tnrally justified, he then in a firm, confiding tone^ 
unfolded the extraordinary expedient which he 
bad in contemplation. The announcement of so 
rash a design was followed by that diversity of 
thought and of emotion which Cortes bad, n« 
doubt, anticipated, and for which he came prepa- 
red. The opinions were much divided. Some 
considered the proposal of the general as imprao 
ticable, and certain to provoke the complete d«^ 
•truction of the Spaniards. Others declared It 
would be far more prudent and advantageous to 

• B* Disas. 
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tike a frkmcUy leame of Monte^oma, and reiraee 
their steps to Villa Rica. But there were also 
sereral who entertaiDed the opinion of their chief. 
The impetnous Velazqnez de Leon, and the faith- 
fully-devoted Sandoval, strongly advocated the 
more decided measure. The debate lasted some 
time, and the result was, that the members which 
composed that singular council came to an una- 
nimoas determination of adopting the proposal of 
the general. 

Here the mind pauses for a moment to reflect on 
every circumstance of this extraordinary transac*- 
tion. Imagination has some difficulty to conceive 
how twelve or fifteen men could seriously discuss, 
and unanimously approve, the seizure of a mighty 
monarch, in the midst of his capital, and sur- 
rounded by thousands of warriors, who considered 
him as an object of almost superhuman veneration. 
But the measure being determined on, it was 
also judged advisable to put it into immediate exe- 
cution. The arrangements which Cortes made 
for this attempt, bespoke at once his sagacity and 
the magnitude of the affair. He could not proceed 
to the palace of Montezuma with all his forces, 
without exciting a degree of suspicion which would 
render success unattainable ; much less could he 
rashly venture upon a violent attack. Still a c^- 
tain number of resolute and devoted men. were 
indispensable in a case of such extremity. The 
selection of these men, and the artful means by 
which he was to bring them to. the palace withoiU 
awakening curiosity, or exciting alarm, next occur 
pied his thoughts. He chose Alvarado, Sandoval^ 
Velazquez de Leon, Lugo, and Davila, the five 
Spaniards of whose determined courage he had 
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icoeived the graatett proofti, and in whoM d«f^ 
tion he could repose the utmost confidence, te be 
his near companions in the dangers and glory of 
this memorable enterprise. These were to be 
attended by five soldiers of equally tried valour, 
and the same acknowledged merit.* Twenty*five 
chosen men were to follow, not in a body, but 
sauntering, and at intervals, as if they had been 
led to the spot by the effect of chance. The troops^ 
both Spanish and Tlascalan, were placed under the 
command of Christoval de Olid and Diego de Or- 
daz, with strict instructions to keep themselves in 
readiness, and to sally forth at the first alarm. 

These arrangements being concluded, Cortes and 
his companions proceeded to the palace, and were 
admitted without suspicion, as they had been on 
former occasions. After the first compliments, the 
Spanish commander began, in an austere and reso« 
lute tone, to complain bitterly to Montesuma of 
the conduct of his general Quauhpopoca, at Villa 
Rica. He expressed his astonishment that the 
Mexican monarch, who had always exhibited such 
apparent friendship for the Spaniards, should have 
issued orders clandestinely for their destructioiii 
He enlarged on the ravages committed by Quauh- 
popoca in the country of the Totonacas, and char* 
ged Montezuma himself with having been not 
only privy to the treachery of the Cholulans, but 
its principal contriver. He added, that motives of 
respect and prudence had hitherto restraineti hint 
from touching upon that painful subject, but know* 
ing now that a new plot was in contemplation 

' « Bernal Dkz del Castillo, the narrator of this <lsnng 
tyaittaetioflf was one of these. 
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pgidfist the Spaniards, it was his duty to adopt die 
ttost efficient measures for the security of his fol*> 
lowers.* When Dona Marina and Aguilar ex« 
plained to Montezuma the nature of the complaint 
and the accusation urged against him hy Cortes, 
that monarch was thrown into terror and amaze- 
ment. For some time he remained silent, as if 
OTerwhelmed by s« unexpected a charge ; and he 
elwaged colour, either from conscious guilt, or from 
a sense of the indignity offered to his person. Re« 
eovering, however, from the first emotion, he so* 
kmnly declared his innocence of the accusation ; he 
denied having given orders to Quauhpopoca to pro- 
ceed against the Spaniards ; and, as a proof of his 
aincerity, he took from his wrist the signet of Hu* 
wbtthpoeMi — a token which he employed in cases 
of importince~^-and delivered it to one of his offi- 
cers, with strict commands to bring without delay 
tlie offending general to Mexico.f Coites affected 
to be pleased, and duly grateful for this determt*- 
nation, and accordingly expressed his conviction 
tliat so great a monarch could not have practised a 
▼ile deception ; and that, in his own mind, hie inno** 
eence was fully established. But he continued, kk 
the same tone, that something else was necessary 
to calm the apprehensions of the Spaniards ; they 
were alarmed, and might be tempted to some des* 
pe^rate act, in order to secure their safety. To con- 
vince them, therefore, that he entertained no other 
sentiments but those of friendship and peace, an4 
a» n proof, also, of his own confidence, it was in* 
dispensable tiiat he should quit his paltvce, «nd ret 

* B. Diaz. ^ IbiA. ; Gsvigero* 
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move to the Spanish quarters for some time. The 
mention of so extraordinary a demand could not fail 
to produce a corresponding sensation in the breast 
of Montezuma. At first be appeared deprived of 
speech, and bereaved of motion. He stared in va- 
cant amazement on the man who had the audacity 
to make so strange a proposition ; but a feeling of 
injury giving power to his utterance, he soon ex- 
claimed, in a proud and indignant tone, that he 
would not subject himself to such humiliation— 
that the monarchs of Mexico were not accustomed 
to render themselves prisoners of their own accord 
-^and that even in case he were base enough to 
comply, his subjects woidd never permit such a 
degradation! Cortes then exerted all his eloquence 
in explaining the necessity of this measure ; be 
affected surprise that Montezuma should consider 
himself a prisoner by taking up his residence in 
the Spanish quarters, for he would there be treated 
with the same respect, and receive the same at* 
tentions, he was accustomed to experience in his 
court. He added, that, far from the tenant of a 
prison, the Mexican monarch was only to remove 
to one of his own palaces, even that of his decea- 
sed father, Axajacatl ; and that the step, there- 
fore, could neither excite the surprise, nor the 
alarm, of his subjects.* But Montezuma was nei- 
ther convinced by the arguments, nor persuaded 
by the expostulations, of the Spanish general. He 
persisted strenuously in his refusal, and a consider- 
able time was spent in fruitless discussion. Cortes 
perceived the danger of delay ; his companions also 

• Clayigero. 
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grew both impatient at the firmnMB of the mo- 
narch, and apprehensive that bis subjects might 
collect in sncn numbers as not only to defeat then* 
objectf but effect their destruction. The crisis ar- 
rived. Arguments could not convince, remon- 
strances persuade, nor threats intimidate. In this 
emergency, Velazquez de Leon, an impetuous and 
daring young officer, cried in a resolute voice, 
" Why should we waste more time in words ? He 
must yield himself our prisoner^ or we will forth- 
with stab him to the heart ! Let us secure our 
lives, or perish at once I"* The fierce voice 
and threatening manner of Velazquez de Leon 
powerfully struck Montezuma. He enquired of 
Dona Marina what that Spaniard meant by so 
violent a deportment ; to which tiie sagacious fe- 
male answered, with equal mildness as discretion, 
** Prince, I am your subject, and am anxious for 
your safety ; but, as the confident of those stran- 
gers, I have a perfect knowledge of their charac- 
ter. Condescend to their request, and you will 
be treated by them with all possible consideration 
»— resist their intentions, and they will not scruple 
tp take away your life."f 

Montezuma was so far overawed by the reso«> 
kite manner of the Spaniards, and so intimidated 
by the words of Dona Marina, that he attempted 
no further opposition to their demand. He was 
aware that they had now proceeded too far to re- 
treat ; that but little time more would be lost in 
idle threats. He accordingly gave his consent. 
** Let us, then, depart to your quarters,** he said ; 

*B«Diae. fibid.; Clavigeio ; Soils. 
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** the gods have decreed it so^ and I intniBt mj" 
self to your honour." Cortes offered him every 
possible assurance of attention and respect ; aad 
the unfortunate Qionarch, with a breaking heart, 
resigned himself to his fate. But the Spanisk 
commander carried his audacity still farther. He 
required of his captive to signify to his ofBcers 
that he removed to the Spanish quarters, not 
through compulsion, but with pleasure. Monte- 
zuma having conceded the first demand, found no 
difficulty in complying with this additional indig- 
nity. His courtiers were summoned, and the in- 
tentions of their monarch announced. They were 
amazed, but offered not to question the decision 
of the great Montezuma. He was placed in his 
magnificent litter of state, and carried in silent 
pomp and sorrow to the palace of his father. Tiie 
Mexicans, upon the first announcement of ^ this 
strange event, burst into mournful exclamations 
and horrid threats against the Spaniards, who 
they imagined were carrying away their monarch. 
However, when he appeared in his litter, sur- 
rounded by his officers, and waving his hand to 
his people in token of command, the tumult was ap- 
peased, and everyone silently dispersed.* ** Thus,'* 
says Robertson, '' was a powerful prince seized 
by a few strangers in the midst of his capital, at 
noon- day, and carried off as a pris<mer, without 
opposition or bloodshed. History contains nothing 
parallel to this event, either with respect to the 
temerity of the attempt, or the success of the exe- 
cution; and were not all the circumstances of this 

• Corteu, Relat.; B. Diaz 5 Gom&xa 5 C}«vigcro. 
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eictraordinary transaction autbenticated by the 
mo6t nnquestionable evidence, tbey would appear 
80 wild and extravagant, as to go far beyond the 
boands of that probability which must be preser- 
ved even in fictitious narrations." 
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CHAP. XIV. 



Execution of the Mexican General^ and Httmiliatm 
of Montezuma. 

The manner of living of Montezuma in his ho- 
norary prison, did not differ from that to which 
he had been accustomed in his own court. He 
was treated with the usual state and ceremonial, 
and attended by the same persons. His ministers 
and chiefs had free admittance to his presence, 
and the affairs of goTernment proceeded as if no 
change had taken place. His dinners were senred 
up with great pomp by his principal nobles, and 
conducted upon a scale of uncommon prodigality. 
Montezuma partook of some of his favourite dishes, 
and then sent the rest of the banquet to the Spa- 
nish soldiers. He soon became not only recon- 
ciled to his present mode of life, but even pleased 
with the company of his masters. He took special 
delight in those of the Spaniards whom he con- 
sidered superior to the rest in birth, manners, and 
abilities. But his favourites were Cortes himself, 
on whom he looked with much respect, and Pedro 
de Alvarado, whose graceful person, pleasing ad- 
dress, and turn for gaiety and humour, rendered 
his society peculiarly attractive. With this cap- 
tain and Cortes, Montezuma used often to play at 
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a game called bodoquey and wbeneyer he gained, 
he bestowed his winnings on the Spanish soldiers, 
Cortes evinced great eagerness that the illustri- 
ous prisoner should be treated with the most pro- 
found respect; and on a certain occasion, he or- 
dered one of bis men to be severely scourged, be- 
cause : he uttered some rude words against that 
monarch. Indeed, the Spanish general used every 
exertion to render the confinement of Montezuma 
not only endurable, but agreeable; and he suc- 
ceeded in obtaining such an influence over him, 
that the monarch actually appeared to be fondly 
attached to the authors of his degradation. He 
received permission to visit his temples, and ^o to 
the chase, with a sort of childish pleasure, and 
he showed a lively gratitude for this use of Uberty, 
though in his excursions he was invariably accom- 
panied by a strong detachment of Spaniards. Such 
is the ascendency which a master-mind, allied to 
fearless conduct, will acquire even over powerful 
men, and so vast the influence of habit and ne- 
cessity in reconciling even the haughty to humi- 
liation I Strange to relate, Montezuma was not 
only prodigal of his treasure toward his enemies, 
but he even bestowed upon them two of his daugh* 
ters in marriage.* 

But this seeming cordiality existing between 
the|Hq|9trve monarch and the Spaniards, was soon 
t^e disturbed by a most melancholy event, which 
rendered the wretched Montezuma alive to the 
depth of his humiliation, and sensible of the extent 
of his misfortune. Fifteen days had now elapsed 
since the imprisonment of the king, when Quauh- 

♦ B. Diaz. ; Clavigero. 
p2 
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popoesy hin Mm, and seyeral other nobles, vrlio had 
been implicated in the attack against Eacalantei 
were brooght prisoners to Mexico. Qoanbpopoca 
was carried in a splendid litter, and presented him- 
self before his sovereign, with the respectful am* 
fidence of a faithfal servant who bad done nothing 
to merit the disapprobation of his master; hot, 
to his utter confusion, he was received with indtg* 
nant haughtiness by Montezuma, and immediate- 
ly delivered up to Cortes, that he might be tried, 
and his punishment awarded. Quauhpopoca and 
bifl accomplices were examined, and, upon being 
threatened with the torture, they reluctantly con- 
fessed, that what they had performed was in obe- 
dience to the orders of Montezuma. A Spanish 
court-martial condemned Quaahpopoca, and three 
other chiefs, to be burnt alive.* Cortes came to 
atmounce this sentence to the Mexican king, eig- 
mfying that he had been accused by the culprits 
as the author of the whole transaction for which 
they were to suffer ; that, in consideration of his 
kte acts of kindness and submissive conduct, his 
life was spared, but that he should not expect that 
his participation in guilt should pass entirely unre« 
qnited. Upon this a Spanish soldier came forward, 
carrying a pair of fetters, which Cortes, turning 
abruptly to depart, ordered, in a stern tone, to be 
immediately placed on the legs of the unfortnaate 
monarch^f 

The stupefaction and horror of Montezumaatthls 
^trage, seemed at first to bereave him of all power 
4i sensation* He remained some time in a state of 



* B. Diaz ; Clavigero says they were fifteen in number* 
f Ibid.; Clavigero* 
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upBthf ; but considering this indignity to his per** 
son ttB a certiiin omen of his approaching death, he 
lit length hroke out into bitter complaints and la^ 
mentations. His disconsolate attendants, in speech^ 
Jesd sorrow, bathed his feet with tears, whilst they 
held the fetters in thdr hands, that they might by 
this means lessen the weight upon their unfortn- 
nate master. This extraordinary act had scarcely 
been executed, when Cortes hastened to perform 
another, still more daring and arrogant. A large 
fire was kindled in front of Montezuma's palace, 
and to this Quauhpopoca and three of his accom- 
plices were conducted, amidst the horror and 
amazement of a Vast multitude, overawed by the 
magnitude and singularity of the execution. The 
fuel employed on this occasion was composed of 
a vast quantity of bows, arrows, darts, and other 
weapons^ which Cortes had prudently taken away 
from the armoury, thus to lessen the power of his 
enemies. Qtiauhpopoca and his companions were 
eoDsumed in a short time, in the presence of an 
imniense concourse of Mexicans, who beheld this 
doom inflicted on a brave general, by a handful of 
strangers, who might have been instantly over- 
powered by their numbers. But they concluded 
that this execution was performed with the sane* 
tion, and by the order, of Montezuma, and under 
this impression, they dared not offer the slightest 
opposition to the act.* 

This dreadful punishment being inflicted, Cor- 
tesy attended by Alvarado and other officers, re- 
paired immediately to Montezuma^ and taking 
ttway the fetters ^ith his own hands, gave him the 

* CorteSf Rdat. ; Clavigero. 
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strongest assurances of reconciliation and attach- 
ment. The wretched monarch was so broken down 
in spirit, so humiliated by suffering, that, instead 
of repelling these adFances with indignant pride, 
be blushed not to receive them with unmanly J07. 
He suddenly passed from the extreme of dejec- 
tion to an extravagant pleasure, and testified a 
lively gratitude to Cortes for the boon of that life 
which was no longer worth preserving. The Spa- 
nish general, with that profound policy which was 
the predominant feature in his mind, now resolved 
to improve the extraordinary ascendency which he 
bad, by an unparalleled series of deep schemes and 
daring acts, acquired over his illustrious captive. 
He caused his guard to withdraw, and even inform- 
ed him that he was at liberty, and might return to 
his own mansion. This offer, however, was made 
with little risk of its being accepted, for Monte- 
zuma was conscious he could not at present leave 
the Spanish quarters without personal danger, weM 
knowing that he had offended his subjects by his 
self-abasement to the Spaniards.* 

The execution of Quauhpopoca, and the extra- 
ordinary circumstances with which it was attend- 
ed, afford much matter for debate. It would be 
an arduous task to penetrate into the true motives 
that prompted Cortes to venture upon measures 
at once so perilous and wild. Completely to blame 
his conduct, would perhaps be as rash as readily 
to approve. The act in itself was cruel and atro- 
cious, and therefore reprehensible in the eyes of 
bumanity, but the degree of its necessity must de- 
cide bow far it was excusable. Cortes was nolstmf 

* Clavigero. 
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gainary by nature ; and though bis ad?entarous ca« 
reer presents many a rigorous deviation, upon a ma* 
tore examination of the matter, not one fact will be 
found to be the offspring of caprice or wanton fero* 
eity. The success which had attended the boldest 
attempts, encouraged Cortes to improve his advan* 
tsge. It was an important point to keep alive, by 
every effort, that opinion concerning the origin and 
nature of the Spaniards which superstition and ig# 
norance had suggested to the Mexicans. Nothing 
could more awfully strike the latter with the de« 
gree of guilt attached to the death of a Spaniard, 
than the dreadful punishment which attended iti 
commission. 

But the death of Quauhpopoca, and the humi- 
liation of Montezuma, at length aroused some of 
the more brave of the Mexicans to a sense of their 
degradation, and awoke in them a desire of vindi- 
cating their honour. Cacamatzin, Lord of Aleo* 
hua4^an, no longer able to brook the audacity of 
the Spaniards, and ashamed of the pusillanimity 
of his uncle Montezuma^ summoned the nobles at 
Tezcuco, who, with a few exceptions, agreed to 
his proposal of declaring war against the strangers. 
Cortes became uneasy at these symptoms of awa- 
kened courage ; for he well knew how disastrous 
and headstrong in its effects is the reaction of men 
once timid and oppressed. He was sensible that 
their resolution rises in proportion to their former 
apathy, and that the violence of hate is generally 
commensurate to the extent of wrongs sustained. 
Nor was Montezuma entirely at ease^ for strange 
tumours circulateii that Cacamatzin entertained 
the project of seizing upon that crown which the 
leagured Mexicans considered their present sove* 
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reign no longer worthy of wearing. Montezuma 
sent an- imperious order to his nephew to desist 
from his designs, and Cortes also dispatched a mes- 
sage to forbid the haughty prince from continuing 
his preparations. But Cacamatzin returned a proud 
answer, indicative of his fixed resolution, treating 
the Spaniards as the enemies of his country, to 
whom he would not be reconciled, and by whom 
he could no longer be deceived or intimidated. 
He advised them, therefore, to leave Mexico, and 
retrace their steps to their own country, unless 
they preferred to brave the storm which was rea- 
dy to burst over their heads. 

Cortes, alarmed at this undaunted determina* 
tion, prepared, with equal resolution, to march 
against the enemy; but he was dissuaded from 
adopting this courae by Montezuma, who repre- 
sented to him the vast danger and great difficul- 
ties of attacking so strong a city as Tezcuco, 
which was accounted the second in the whole 
Mexican empire. The monarch invited his ne- 
phew to proceed to the capital to an interview, 
when he hoped that every difference would be 
adjusted. Cacamatzin, however, was highly in- 
dignant that his uncle should evince more interest 
for those strangers, from whom he had received 
so many wrongs, than for his own subjects and 
relations, who were now preparing to chastise such 
injuries. He accordingly returned an answer ex- 
pressive at once of resolution and scorn, vowing 
he would repair to Mexico, not to waste time in 
idle meetings, but to cancel, with the destruction 
of the Spaniards, the miseries and dishonour of 
his country.* 

' Clavigero. 
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Montezama was hurt at the prond and inde- 
pendent bearing of his nephew, whom he now re- 
wired to make his prisoner. He accordingly gave 
bis signet, with private instructions, to some of 
bis nobles, to seize clandestinely his rebel nephew^ 
ud bring him forthwith to the capital. This plan 
succeeded ; Cacamatzin was secured and conduct- 
ed to tbe presence of his offended relative, who, 
after severely reprimanding the prince for his dis- 
obedience, placed him immediately at the disposal 
of Cortes. Measures were then taken t« bestow 
the principality of Tezcuco on Cuitcuitzcatzin, who 
was soon after sent with a splendid retinue to take 
possession of that government which his courage- 
ous brother had now exchanged for the solitude 
of a prison. Thus was a storm, which so imminent- 
ly threatened the safety of the Spaniards, not only 
averted without bloodshed by the very person whom 
they had reason to consider their bitterest enemy, 
hu^ what was still more fortunate, the failure of 
Cacamatzin's attempt tended to strengthen their 
power, by increasing the subserviency of Monte- 
zoma, and the superstitious terror of his subjects* 

Such an accumulation of successful attempts 
and fortunate escapes from danger— so close and 
singular an alliance between courage, policy, and 
fortune — elated the mind of Cortes, and inspired 
his daring heart to proceed in this unparalleled ca- 
reer. He continued to direct the councils of Mon- 
tezuma, and, under the sanction of his name, to 
exercise a complete influence over the kingdom. 
He had so industriously paved the way for his fu- 
ture plans, that he no longer hesitated to attempt 
the execution of a measure which he had been 
deeply revolving in his mind* This was the bq* 
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lemii acknowledgment of the jarisdietion of the 
Spanish crown over the dominions of the Mexican 
monarch. He accordingly required of Montezuma 
to declare himself feudatory to the king of Castile, 
and to subject his territories to an annnsd tribute in 
token of dependence. This extraordinary propo- 
sition, the most humiliating, the most galling that 
can be made to an independent prince, the cap- 
ti?e monarch had not the resolution to reject He 
convened all the lords feudatory to his power, as 
well as all the leading personages of his kingdom* 
These chiefs assembled in a large hall of theSpanisli 
quarters, where their unfortunate master explained 
to them, in a long harangue, the strange requisition 
which was now to crown his lass of liberty and 
independence. He recalled to their minds the 
traditions and prophecies concerning the reversion 
of the Mexican empire to the sons of Quetzalcoatl, 
to whom he and his predecessors had only acted in 
the capacity of viceroys. He then added, that from 
the singular circumstances that attended the arri- 
val of the Spaniards, their greatness, and uncon- 
querable power, he had no doubt that they were 
the promised race foretold in the ancient oracles. 
He, therefore, was ready to recognise the title of 
the king of Spain over the Mexican dominions, 
and would declare himself the tributary of that 
crown. Whilst unfolding this extraordinary de- 
termination, Montezuma gave evident proofs that 
his sense of offended dignity was not totally ex- 
tinguished. Broken as his spirit was, and fa- 
miliarized with humiliation, this last sacri6ce 
was not consummated without painful tokens of 
its magnitude and extent. Sobs and tears fre- 
quently interrupted the monarch as he proceeded 
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iraiinotmce to his own subjects, tb&t hn y/Tin no 
longer the absolate prince they had ooce obtyed^ 
hui the feudatory lord of another sovereign more 
powerfnl. The chiefs and magnates of the Mezi» 
can empire listened to this declaration in silent 
sorrow^. A suppressed murmur of resentment 
ran through the assembly, but the feelings of of^ 
fended pride and a£3iction soon gave way to the 
suggestions of dread and superstition, and they 
at length acceded to the inBtrnctions of their 
master. 

Montesmmft then informed Cortes that, on th« 
following day, he and his tributary lords would 
solemnly tender their allegiance to the King of 
Spain. The act of homage acccordingly took 
place at the appointed time, Avith all those formid* 
ities which were judged necessary for the occa- 
sion. The ceremony was performed in the pr«» 
sence of all the Spanish officers, and many of the 
soldiers ; all of whom, as they beheld the distress 
imd emotion exhibited by the monarch during the 
act, evinced strong signs of being powerfully af» 
fected.* Cortes then testified his deep acknow* 
ledgmenfs to Montezuma and his nobles for their 
siabmission, solemnly declaring that his king bad 
DO intention of depriving their present monarch 
of his dominions, but, on the contrary, that his 
authority would extend to those regions which 
the Spaniards might conquer in the sequel. 

Having thus induced the Mexican sovereign to , 
recognise the jurisdiction of Spain, Cort^s's next 
care was to persuade him to present a contribu- 
tion of gold and silver as a tribute due to the king 

• Cortes, ReUt., B. Diaz 5 <}om8ra, Cron.; Obvlgero, 
Q 
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of that coimtiy. Montezmna readily accedefl to 
this request, and, with trae munificence, deliver- 
ed up to his new sovereign abundant tokens of bis 
generosity ; at the same time issuing orders to all 
his tributary lords^ to send to Mexico their quotas 
of the contribution. Twenty days after, sJl tbe 
treasure contributed by these various lords, as 
well as the presents bestowed by Montezuma, 
together with the silver and gold gathered in 
some excursion of the Spaniards, were collected in 
Mexico. The soldiers were impatient for a divi- 
sioh ; and accordingly Cortes, having caused the 
precious metal to be melted down, proceeded to 
make a distribution, which he considered in strict 
equity. The total sum collected, setting apart the 
jewels, amounted to six hundred thousand j9e«o8, or 
dollars. A fifth of the gross mass was to be the 
king's share, and that of Cortes amounted to the 
same. A deduction was then made towards de- 
fraying the expenses incurred by Velazquez, Cortes, 
and others, in fitting out the armament for the 
conquest. The rest was divided among the army» 
including the settlement in Vera Cruz, according 
to the rank each person held. The sum, there- 
fore, which fell to the share of each soldier, was fiir 
from answering to the sanguine expectations which 
they had been induced to entertain, which gave rise 
to many murmurs and complaints. The sum allot- 
ted to the King of Spain, who had not the least 
share either in tbe expense, or the success, the 
dangers, or the privations^ of the expedition, 9^ 
peared out of all proportion ; nor was that of Cortes 
exempt from its concomitant censure. The por* 
tion of the prize which fell to each soldier, was 
only a hundred peros ; a trifling compensation^ in- 
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deed, for rach a variety of hardships, and such a 
multiplicity of perils. Cortes, hof^ever, with his 
iisnal persuasive powers, succeeded in calming the 
discontent of his followers, and hy secret presents 
to some, promises to others, and hy. raising the 
h(^s of all towards the fatore, the distribiitioii 
made was qnietly suffered to stand.* 

Fortune bad hitherto crowned not only the most 
daring, but the wildest, undertakings of the Spa- 
niards ; but the time was now arrived when adver- 
sity began to shadow their unclouded career. The 
Mexican nobility awoke from their lethargy, and 
seriously turned their thoughts to the evils which 
weighed upon their country. They saw their 
monarch a debased captive, insensible to the sting 
of his own disgrace; Cacamatzin, and those d[ 
the Mexicans who were specially distingruished 
for their courage and abilities, lingering in coiu 
finement ; the worship of their gods insulted; and 
the whole land subjected to the dominion of a foreign 
prince. Several secret meetings accordingly took 
place, and frequent interviews were held between 
Montezuma and his principal lords, who remon* 
strated strongly with him on their fallen state, and 
disclosed their intention of attacking these pra- 
sumptnous strangers, the authors of all their cala- 
mities. The priests, in particular, evinced their ha- 
tred towards the Spaniards, solemnly declaring^ 
that it was the pleasure of the gods that thef 
should all be put to death. This conspiracy was daily 
gaining strength, yet to attempt any violent act^ 
though it might prove successful in the end, would 
•also inevitably involve the ruin of Montezuma. 
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It WM therefore resoked to adopt more tempev- 
efte measiiree in order to effect the expoleion of ll» 
Spaniards from the eapital. The monarch deaired 
an interview with Cortes, who, already i^prised 
«f the frequent conferences of the Mexicans, felt 
an inward anxiety, which he endearonred to con^ 
ceal under an assumption of composure. 

Montezuma, in a tone more ahrnpt and serere 
iban was usual, told the Spanish general, that ha» 
Ting remained already six months in Mexico, and 
all the purposes of his mission being also fulfilled, 
there was no reason for a longer stay in the capi* 
.ial; he mnst^ therefore, take measures for a speedy 
departure from his empire. The priests and no* 
bles, and the people, had expressed their resolution 
not to suffer the Spaniards to remain any longer in 
the land ; and it was farther manifested by the 
gods, that those beings by whom they had been 
affironted, should be immediately expelled or sacri* 
ficed,* The nature of this demand, and the re^ 
aohite tone in which it was pronounced, made 
Cortes sensible that it sprung from the effects of 
« powerful machination ; and though prepared 
for some unpleasant intelligence, this requisition 
was so unexpected, and the attitude assumed by 
Montezuma so peremptory, that his mind was filled 
•with serious apprehensions. But that self-posses* 
aion which never deserted Cortes on the most trying 
occasions, fortunately came to his assistance on the 
present. He saw that the Mexicans had now as^ 
aumed a dangerous position, one from which they 
were to be dislodged rather by stratagem ^sn 
force; and as the valour and the ar^iB of the Spa* 

* B. Dias i Clavigero. 
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niardfi could here be of little avail, Cortes seftrched 
for resources in his own mind for the difficulty. He^ 
apparently resolved to acquiesce, when he could 
not openly oppose, and therefore, with admimbltt 
tact and sin^lar composure, injfbrmed the mo* 
narch, that he saw nothing but what was strictly 
last in the wishes of the Mexicans ; that he* 
had himself already turned his thought towards 
preparations for departure ; but that unfortunate- 
ly, it could not take place with the expedition^ 
required. The destruction of the ships in which 
they had arrived^ made it necessary that others 
should be constructed. This task demanded much 
labour, and he hoped, therefore, that the king 
would admit these as sufficient reasons to protract 
his sojourn in the Mexican dominions. 

MontezuQ^a, oveijoyed at the prospect of ex- 
pelling those strangers from his kingdom, made 
no opposition to a request which bore with it all 
the marks of justice and reason. On the contrary, 
he cordially embraced Cortes for acquiescing in a 
measure which would restore peace and happiness 
to the Mexicans ; and eagerly informed him, that, 
far from using any precipitate haste, the Spaniards 
might take all the measures and time necessary 
for their convenient departure. Moreover, he add- 
ed, that he would himself lend every assistance 
which Cortes might require for the building of his 
vessels ; and accordingly gave orders that the tim- 
ber should be cut in a wood near Vera Cruz, and 
that a number of bis carpenters should work under 
the superintendence of the Spanish.* Cortes ha- 
^°g» by this stratagem, retarded his departure, 

" Clavigero. 
q2 
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withdrew from the presence of Montezuma, much 
relieved from the hiirden that oppressed his mind« 
He flattered himself that, before the time conceded 
•hoold expire, he might find anotherpretext equally 
speciouB and successful— <-that fortune would agaia 
supply him with the means of averting the evil, or 
aflbrd him the strength sufficient to set it at de« 
fiance. Eight days the Spanish commander pasied 
iu this state of anxiety and uncertainty, at the end 
of which time Montezuma called him again into 
Ills presence, and informed him that the constnio 
tion of the ships was no longer necessary, as seve- 
iml vessels bad lately appeared on the coast ; and 
that nothing, therefore, impeded the departure of 
the Spaniards. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



Account qfthe Expedition qfPamphilo de Aarvaez* 

As nearly nine months had elapsed since For- 
tocarrero and Montejo, the messengers from Cortes, 
had set sail for Spain, that commander was in 
daily expectation of their return. He flattered his 
hopes that his deputies would succeed in their 
negotiation, and that they would undoubtedly hring 
the royal sanction to the authority conferred on 
him by the Junta at Villa Rica. This requisite 
he considered of vital importance, since without 
it he coidd scarcely entertain any reasonable ex* 
pectations of beinff able to achieve the mighty en- 
terprise in which he was so far advanced. Despite 
of his magnanimity and admirable conduct as a 
leader^ and notwithstanding the success which had 
attended his actions, he was liable now to be repre- 
sented by hisenemies rather in the light of a trai- 
tor, than in that of a conqueror. Besides this, 
however propitious and rapid his progress had 
btherto been, he could not contemplate the reduc- 
tion of so vast an empire with the slender body 
iinder his command — a body lamentably redu- 
ced in number, by war, hardship, and disease, 
^d which he could not hope to increase by re- 
cruits .from Cuba and the othcpr Spanish settle- - 
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ments, so long^ as he continaed to act without a 
royal confirmation of hia authority. According- 
ly^ amidst the crowd of perplexing thoughts that 
incessantly engrossed his mind, this stood para- 
mount ; and when he was informed by Montezuma 
of the armament that had appeared on the coast, 
he imagined that it belonged to his messengen, 
and under this pleasing impression, hurried to 
communicate the joyful tidings to his companions. 
Cortes now gave himself up to the most saa* 
guine hopes; and his mind, which had been re- 
cently put to a painful stretch, was relieved by 
anticipations of the most favourable nature* He 
supposed that a powerful reinforcement of soldiers 
was coming to his assistance, and that he would 
thereby be enabled to act as circumstances might 
dictate, and set the vengeance of the Indians at. 
defiance. 

But the joy of Cortes was of short continuance. 
He received soon after a courier from Gonzalade 
Sandoval, to whom he had intrusted the command 
of Vera Cruz, after the death of Escalaute, who 
brought intelligence very different from what he 
had fondly anticipated. The ships whidi bad< 
arrived on the coast were fitted out by the Go* 
vemor of Cuba, who had now exerted his utmost 
power to accomplish the destruction of Cortes.- 
Velazquez could no longer be deceived with re- 
spect to the real intentions of the man he had 
placed at the head of the expedition. The per- 
plexing doubts and fears which had assailed him 
immediately upon the departure of Cortes from 
St Jago, were strengthened into certainty by the 
total neglect of that commander in transmitting 
an account oihis operations to the Goyemor* But 
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if a more conTincin^ proof was wanting to con** 
ina Velasquea in this opinion, and to excite him 
t» adopt a vigoroas line of conduct, this was ^f-* 
forded by the imprudence of Portocarrero andMon- 
tejo, who, contrary to their instructions, had touch* 
ed at Cuba in their voyage to Spain.* Velasquea 
was now agitated by every violent passion that 
em storm the human breast. His pride was mor« 
ti£ed, and his ambition frustrated. He cursed 
the duplicity of Cortes, vowed the most signal ra^ 
Tenge for his treachery, and zealously devoted 
bimself to procure the means of carrying his me* 
naces into efiect. Nor was he divested of power 
or the means to attempt this undertaking. Tha 
Bishop of Burgos, who was President of the Coun-« 
eil of tbe Indies, was his stanch patron, and m 
sealous promoter of his interests; and by the influx 
e&ce of that prelate, as well as from the acconnta 
lis gave of New Spain, and the specimens he sent 
of its riches, he had succeeded in obtaining greatev 
privileges, and more extensive jurisdiction, than 
aay other Spaniard since Columbu8.f 

Velaaniuez accordingly devoted his whole at- 
tention to the accomplishment of that object which 
wu the theme of his speculations by day, and of 
his dreams by night ; and as his ardour was com« 
mensurate to the hatred which he bore Cortes, and 
bis resources in proportion, he soon succeeded in 
completing an armament more than competent to 
crush the power of his rival. In a short time hs 
had prepared a fleet composed of eighteen sfaipsi; 
carrying on board eight hundred foot soldiers^ 
among which there were eighty musketeers, and 

*B.Mub fHeneffa»Dce» 
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a hundred and twenty cross-bowmen, together 
with fourscore horse, and a train of twelve pieces 
of artillery. The command of this powerful army, 
for such it must be considered under the circum- 
stances, he intrusted to Pamphilo de Narvaez, a 
chief possessing his greatest confidence, and to whom 
he gave strict orders to seize Cortes and his princi- 
pal accomplices, and send them prisoners to Cuba. 
Narvaez, after a fortunate voyage, landed (m 
the coast of Chempoalla in the month of April, 
and had the good fortime of being joined by three 
Spanish deserters, who gave him circumstantid 
information of all the proceedings of Cortes, a&A 
who depicted both his past dangers and hard* 
ships, and his actual difficulties and want «f 
strength. They represented the situation of Cortes 
as beyond the reach of hope ; an account which 
naturally augmented the confidence of Nanraev, 
and gave a fresh stimulus to his arrogance. Bat 
this chief derived another advantage from these 
deserters, for by their means he had not only ac- 
quired intelligence, by which to frame his plan of 
operations, but had also procured interpreters to 
facilitate his transactions in the country he came 
to subdue. Narvaez, without loss of time, sent a 
deputation to Sandoval, summoning him to sur-, 
render the town of Villa Rica. Guevara, a priest, 
was intrusted with this command, and appeared be- 
fore the lieutenant of Coites in a haughty manner, 
treating both that chief and his followers as rebels 
and traitors, and imperiously requiring of Sando- 
val to surrender to Narvaez. But Sandoval, sti- 
mulated at onc« by his fearless disposition, and h» 
attachment to Cortes, desired the pnest to lower 
his pretensions, declaring that his sacred functions 
alone protected him from the chastisement incur- 
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r«d t»y liis insolence* The priest grew more out- 
rageous on perceiving the resolate firmness of the 
officer ; and the altercation becoming very warm, 
Sandoral was at length impelled to seize Guevara 
and his companions, and send them prisoners to 
Mexico.* 

Upon their arrival in that capital, Cortes, who 
idways endeavoured to conciliate men by friendly 
professions before he treated them as enemies, saw- 
die policy of this plan in the present difficult pos- 
tare of bis affairs. He accordingly welcomed 
Guevara and his attendants as friends and conn- 
trymen^-treated them with all possible cordiality 
-released them from their chains — blamed se- 
verely the rash conduct of Sandoval, and made 
aa .apo]<^ for the violence of that officer. This 
courteous behaviour soothed the irritation of 
the prisoners, and the rich presents by which it 
W9B followed, totally won their confidence and 
good- will. Cortes bad accordingly no great dif- 
fienlty in making himself master of all those par- 
ticolars which, under existing circumstances, it was 
important to learn ; and the extent of the danger 
by which he was threatened, was of a description 
to darken his most sanguine prospects, and to in- 
^ose despondency into the stoutest heart. Narvaez 
had insidiously laboured to impress the Indians 
with the belief that Cortes was an outlaw and a 
rebel — an oppressor, who, under an usurped juris- 
diction, was carrying his depredations over the 
coantry, whilst he kept Montezuma in unjust con- 
finement. On the other hand, he represented him- 
self as the deputy of the Spanish King, armed with 
power to redress the wroogs of the Indians, and 

• B. Diaz. 
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pnnifih the mmes of their oppressor ; aAd tbese- 
declarationS) artfally spread through t^e country, 
were not dlow in producing the desired eS^i^U 
Several Mexican provinces declared themfielvee ia 
open rebellion against Cortes, whilst Montezuma 
himself was carrying on a clandestine correspond' 
ence with Narvaez, whom he was now induced to 
consider in every respect superior to the former 
chief. 

Never was the courage of a general, the aa^ 
manimity of a philosopher, or the genius of a great 
man, subjected to a more difficult test than the cne 
ii was now the fate of Cortes to undergo. Tfau 
was, indeed, one of those coses which called for 
an uncommon exertion of his singular powers, and 
in which his extraordinary fortitude was cons[»- 
cuously displayed. On whatever side he turned 
there appeared nothing but a prospect of danger, 
and every plan which his genius si:^gested fell io* 
comparably short of the exigencies of the occasion. 
He could neither advance against Narvaev, at- 
tempt a retreat from Mexico, nor remain tiwiquil 
in that capital. Whichever of these three couraes 
he should adopt, ruin would follow its exiBcntioo. 
To oppose Narvaez openly would argue insanity, 
considering the vast superiority of that geneial'i 
forces, and the assistance he might d^ive bom 
Montezuma. On the other hand, if h^ set diat 
monarch free, and attempted a retreat frotM Mexi* 
CO, he would be obliged, not only to rsliaqaisli 
the conquest of that empire, and thus los(e the re- 
ward of his victories, and the fruit of so maliy toils 
and sacrifices, but destruction seemed unavoid- 
able. The order for an evacuation of the capital, 
would be the announcement that the Spaniards were 
no longer the formidaUe beings which they bad 
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Utbtrto Wen judged^ and wdnld alie ptote tbe 
fUfiMtl for ihe Mexicans to fall upon ^m with all 
their power. Neither could Cortes protract his 
stay at Mexico, to await there the arrival of Nar- 
raez; for if it was dangerous to attack him in 
the open field, the danger would he increased ia 
a tenfold d^ree> when cooped up in the precincts 
of a hostile city. Such was the emhanrassing 
position of Cortes; but instead of sinking under 
the pressure of so mwayt and overwhelming diffi-* 
cities, he vigrn'ously exercised his energies to pro* 
Yide ft noble resistance* 

. On one point his mind was irrevocably fixed. 
He would not quit that country as a prisoner, which 
he had traversed as a conqueror, and being almost 
considered as a divinity. Nor would he tamely 
abandoki that enterprise, towards the success of 
which he had so largely contributed, and permit 
another to avail himself of the efforts^ and enjoy 
the fruits, of his genius, courage, and perseverance. 
Under this impression, he felt convinced that this 
event must be terminated by arms ; for, however 
unequal the contest, it was yet the best coarse he 
eould pursue. But before afiairs were brought to 
BO distressing a necessity, he was anxious to strain 
•very effort towards a more conciliatory issuer 
This thought was at once prompted by policy, aa 
well as inclination. His mind revolted from the 
idea of being <x>mpelled to take up arms against 
his own countrymen, and to lose in civil dissen* 
sion that strength which was so necessary for the 
reduction of tlie country. On the other hand) 
should he be forced to eml»ace the last extremity, 
he saw the advantage of weakening by stratagem 
the formidable forces of his Udversary, before he 
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liiked tlie event of a battle. He thefefime moU 
▼ed to attempt an amicable negotiation before he 
retorted to actual force. 

For this important and delicate misdony it was 
indispensable to select a man in whose abilitiet 
and integrity he could repose im|dicit ccmfidence. 
This embassy was directed not only to reconcile 
the opposition of Narraez^ but, in case of lejec- 
tion on his part, to undermine the fidelity of his 
followers. In the choice of a person for a transao- 
tion of so much trust, Cortes displayed his nsoa) 
prudence and tact. Instead of appointioff one of 
Ilia daring, faithful, but violent and rash adbeients, 
be selected the venerable Father Bartholomew de 
Olmedo, on whose wisdom he could rely, and 
whose sacred character, as well as the singular r^ 
spect in which that priest was held, would inveaft 
his misdion with that importance and respectabili* 
ty which was attached to the person of the ambas- 
sador. Besides the verbal instructions of Corte% 
Father Olmedo was intrusted with official dis- 
patches to Narvaez,a8 well as secret letters to some 
of the principal men in his army. Such were the 
Oydor Lucas Vazquez, and Andres de Dnero, the 
ancient friend of Cortes, who was ever destined by 
Cute to forward the interests of the latter.- Cortes 
very timely accompanied his messi^es and promises 
with magnificent presents^ which served at once to 
establish his generosity, and acted as a great tenapt- 
ation.* 

Father Olmedo was received by Narvaez with 
haughtiness, and his proposals were rejected with 
•com. That general^ relying on the superiority of 

• B. Dim. 
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hm fbrees, and already confident of snceeflfiy took^ 
BO care to disguise bis insolence and vanity. He 
broke out in invectives against Cortes, and deda* 
mdf in a tone of mingled triumph and derision, 
^t he would ere long cut off the head of that trai- 
tor, and put all his followers to death. It was in 
Tain that Olmedo, with as much mildness as ad- 
dress, endeavoured to represent to Narvaez the 
impolicy as well as criminality of promoting this 
unnatural contest between brothers ; it was in vain 
that he expressed the readiness of Cortes to enter 
into arrangements, and dwelt on the advantages 
which would accrue to the mother country, if her 
aons, instead of turning their arms against each 
other, could be induced to unite them for their 
mutual benefit. Pamphilo Narvaez would not 
laBten to any overtures, speculating no doubt on 
the sordid policy of not dividing with a rival tlie 
advantages of an achievement of which he consi- 
dered himself the sole head. 

The total failure of his endeavours with the 
general, induced the negotiator next to turn his 
attention towards his army. The policy and ad- 
dresa of Olmedo, accompanied by the seaaonabl*^ 
generosity of Cortes, and the promise of future 
Mward, produced the most fortunate results. The 
Oydor Vazquez, already influenced in favour of 
Cortes, was entirely converted to his party the 
moment that a magnificent present came to 
strengthen those favourable dispositions. This 
example was followed by various other officers ; 
and by these means, whilst Pamphilo de Nar* 
vaez was wasting his time in vapouring tfareata^ 
and idle demonstrations of arrogance, the saga-* 
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cions priest was secreUy employing every moment' 
ia alienating from him the affection and confidence 
of his army.* 

The retnrft of Gueyara and his companions from 
Mexico WBs also favonrable to the cause of Cortes,^ 
for they represented this commander as most «S^n 
hie and generous, disposed to enter into any ami^ 
cable arrangement, and soticitoas only for the glo.* 
ry and fortune of the Spanish arms. They strongly 
protested against violent measures, declaring that 
a civil war would be disastrous and unjust, wbenr 
carried on against a man who had rendered suck 
important services to his country ; and these re^ 
monstrances induced some to think of peace, whilst 
others were captivated with the generous character 
of Cortes. Narvaez was enraged at these demon« 
atrations, and commanded Guevara never more to 
mention the subject of negotiation; but though 
he might command, he could not prevent the mis*: 
chief already done to his cause. Nevertheless, de«» 
splsing both his enemy and the favourable reports 
circulated of him, Narvaea caused a proclamation tO' 
be made, declaring Cortes, and all his followers,' 
rebels to their Idng, and traitors to their country*' 

Perceiving every attempt at accommodation- 
fruitless, Cortes now vigorously resolved to op- 
pose his intractable foe. Despite of the disadvan- 
tages under which he laboured, he summoned all' 
his resolution to make one extraordinary effort.' 
Although his force was but very insignificant, he* 
found it necessary to reduce it still farther, by 
leaving a garrison at Mexico, for he knew the* 
great advantage of keeping Montezuma in hid' 
power. This garrison, consisting of 150 men> h#: 

* B.Diaz. 
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placed under the command of Pedro Alrarado^ 
an officer distinguished alike for hia courage and hta 
attachment to his general, and one for whom the 
Mexicans entertained a particular regard. To 
such insufficient force did Cortes commit the care 
of a populous and hostile city, and the person of 
an intriguing soyereign, while he himself, with ao« 
Other slender body, was determined to meet a nn* 
merotts army, fresh, vigorous, and unbroken by 
any of those hardships and calamities which had 
assailed his own. In taking leave of Montezuma, 
Cortes used the most profound policy, assuring him 
that the new comers were friends, and that a sin- 
gle interview would remove any trivial difference 
which might exist. He farther added, that he left 
Alvarado at Mexico on account of the popularity 
which that officer had acqfured by his afiiability 
and kindliness of manners, as well as the special 
regard with which he was honoured by the sove* 
reign of the Mexicans. But whilst he made these 
cordial demonstrations, Cortes, though apparently 
confiding in the friendship and good faith of Men* 
tezunm> gave strict orders to. Alvarado to guard 
that monarch with the utmost vigilance. 

Cortes left Mexico about the beginning of May 
1520, six months after his arrival in that capital. 
His march was rapid, having left his baggage and 
artillery behind ; for he placed the chief hope of 
success in the activity of his movements, and de- 
cLiion of liis mealbares. That which chiefly em* 
barrassed him was the enemy's cavalry. It was a 
fprmidable force, and he feared that his own slend-. 
er body, however resolute and determined, would 
never be able to withstand the attack. But with 
the foresight of a skilful leader, he dispatched 
k2 
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Tobilla ^ith a few soldien te Chinantla to pibt 
•ore from its cazique three bandred of tBe spean 
Hsed by his warlike Indians in battle; £ar thi 
Cbinantla spears being of singular length and firm* 
ness, Cortes considered them as the most effieieot 
Weapons he could employ in resisting tlie attacks 
of the cayaliy. Cortes now proceeded rapidly 
towards ChempoallE) of which place Narvaez had 
taken possession, and was joined by Sandoral and 
the garrison of Vera Cruz at Tapanacnetla^ a Til* 
lage thirty miles distance from that city. His 
whole force then did not exceed two hundred aad 
fifty men,* yet with this small body Cortes iuU 
▼anced boldly against a formidable enemy ; nor did 
indeed any one of his gallant followers evince any 
sentiments but those of undaunted resolati(m and 
unshaken fidelity to their general. Cortes hers 
made another attempt at negotiation, to effect: 
which, he sent Father Olmedo a second time into. 
the enemy's camp ; but this message was not pro* 
ductive of more success than the former ; for Naiw 
▼aee proved uniformly intractable and overbeaN 
ing, and would come to no terms short of theoom* 
plete and absolute subjection of Cortes and bi» 
whole party. 

Olmedo artfully protracted his stay with Nar*> 
vaez, for, though his remonstrances proved lotaliy 
fruitless, yet he rendered essential service to C^mt-' 
tes by his intercourse with the soldiers. Velas- 
quez de Leon, a brave and gallant officer, one in- 
deed woo, from his services, merits, and relati<m** 
ship vnth the Governor of Cuba, was considered 

• Cortes, Relat. B. Diaz says they were Quly two hun« 
dred and jiix in all. 
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im second in 6Mifn«id to Cortei, hadmomYed a 
-ktter fhim the enemy inritiog him over to the 
r^amp, BSkd using ewry argument to alienate him 
•from his general. Narvaee had been ind«eed to 
•take this step^ relying on the relationship of that 
effioer with his mnployer, no lesa than the oppo- 
• sition which he had exhibited in the oommenea- 
*m«nt of the expedition towards CcH'tes. But Va- 
Isffqnes de Leon, with that noble frankness which 
distinguished his character, scorned to betray his 
generaFs cause, and immediately put the letter 
into the hands of Cortes. That commander was 
•gratefol for this proof of fidelity, though it did 
•not by any means ezcito his surprise, VelassqucE 
deLeon possessing, in conjunction with SaadoT^l, 
''his greatest friendship and confidence. The open 
^aad manly resistance which Leon had made tp 
Cortes in the first instance, and his subsequent at^ 
<tiichment, were the best security of his fidelity ; 
and Cortes accordingly sent him on another em^ 
tmssy to Naryaez, persuaded that this visit, in4> 
stead of shaking the firmness of Leon, would, en 
f^ contrary, forward his own views, by the in* 
Merest which that officer would possess with Nar- 
^aez and his army. Velazquez de Leon wss nir 
ceived art the enemy's camp with unbounded de* 
menstrations of joy, and treated with profound rfr- 
i^ect. The most brilliant offers were made to ' 
him on condition that he should abandon Cortos, 
and Narvaez even proposed to appoint him his * ' 
second in command; but Leon rejected these 
bribes with seom, eoleranly declaring that even 
the fear of death should not induce him to quit 
a commander who had done such signal service 
to his <Myi(ntryy and i^rhom he conaider^d as $im 
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most worthy, sb well as competent^ to fouah llie 
enterprise he had BO gloriously commeiicwL H«* 
upon, Narvaez and one of his oifioen, a lelalioa 
of the Governor of Cuba, were greatly cxpspe- 
nted, and broke out into their wonted strain of 
abase against Cortes ; and Velazqaez de Leo«, 
hearing his general and all liis brave companioos 
declared rebels and tnutors, laid hand on his wea- 
pon, and a sanguinary scene wonld have sealed 
his bravery and devotion, had not some jadicioos 
Spaniards timely interposed, and obliged both 
Leon and Father Olmedo to leave the camp* Bat 
the mission of these persons had been attended 
with considerable success, as they had infased a 
spirit of disaffection among the troops, a great paft 
of which reprobated the blind obstinacy of the 
general, who would rather encourage a disastrous 
civil contention, than listen to terms of accooiF- 
modation. Narvaez and his principal adherents 
were now so firmly fixed in their purpose, that 
shortly after Cortes and his officers were publicly 
declared traitors, and the price of two thousand 
crowns set upon the head of the general and on 
that of Sandoval ; and hearing that, despite of so 
many awful threats, that chief and his party had 
advanced within a league of Cheropoalla, he felt 
indignant at their arrogance, and therefore set 
ins army in motion, with the intention of offering 
them battle. 

hi.i^7*^^' informed by a deserter that Narvaes 
Chim^'^n ""^ ^1^ "^^^^^ army in a large plain near 
an aS w'^*'^"*' ^* ^"^ ^^ intention to awint 
•uchadvanta^^'l!? iniprudent enough to allow 
•P«reatlv «»«-!• Position to an enemy already 
*^ ^ superior m every other respect, H<? 
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ftccordingly remained quiet on the opposite . side 

of the river Canoas, which runs near Chempo- 

alla, awaiting for a more fayonrahle opportunity 

of carrying his plans into execution. ^ A heavy 

•fall of rain having set in, the soldiers of Nar- 

'fae;^, little inured to hardships, and despising the 

smaN force of the enemy, hegan now to murmur at 

heing thus unnecessarily exposed to the inclement 

cy of the weather ; and some of the officers, also, 

represented to the general, that as there was no 

possihility of Cortes attempting an attack, it would 

he more prudent to keep the troops fresh and ▼!«- 

I^orous, for which purpose they should be ordered 

bbck to their quarters. This was accordingly 

done, and Narvaez retreated into Chempoall», 

after having posted only two sentinels to watch 

the motions of the enemy at the ford of the riveri 

and ordered a detachment of horse to patrol on the 

road to the town, and round his quarters.* Mean^ 

time; the small but gallant troop of Cortes dtood 

drmched in the rain that poured in torrents, with* 

dut evincing any signs of discontent or impatience ; 

and their general, with a look of mingled pride 

and satisfaction, beheld his hardy veterans unbro* 

ken in spirit and ready for service. Auguring most 

farourably of such men, he now determined to ear^ 

ry into enect a daring and difficult exploit — ^no lesi 

than to attack the enemy at the dead of night, an 

he naturally conceived, that after the fatigue of the 

day, and not apprehending danger, they would 

^eld themselves up to repose. 

He accordingly made ti long tod impassioned 
onttioit to hia little army, in whidi he eloquently* 

•B.Dia2»8olis. 
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depicted to tbem tbe sidTenngs they hid undergoDje 
-«the dangers tbey had braired — ^the ▼idories they 
had achieved — and then wound up tbe picture by 
▼i?idly representing to them tbe reward they were 
destined to receive for all their toil and ser^oes. 
They were declared rebels and traiton^ and a wv 
of extermination was decreed by ^ose umatonl 
brothers, whom no concession, no effort, could 
conciliate. Cortes was frequently intermpted in 
this harangue by the shouts of his soldiers, and at 
the close, by unanimous acclamations, declaring 
their resolution to follow him wherever he should 
lead them — to conquer or perish. Nay, their ear 
thusiasm was so ardently excited, that some of 
them exclaimed they would kill Cortes if he again 
attempted any accommodation with Narvaez.* 
Hereupon the general extoUed the courage of 
his soldiers, and warmly thanked them for their 
attachment. He then divided his little army into 
three parties. The first he intrusted to the com- 
mand of Sandoval, and as this division was to per- 
form the most difficult part, that of seizing the 
enemy's artillery, Cortes took care to place in it, 
not only his chosen soldiers, but some of his best 
officers, among whom was his relation Pizarro, 
who afterwards became so celebrated. The com- 
inand of the second body he gave to Christoval 
de Olid, with instructions to storm the tower, 
and seize on Narvaez. Cortes himself led the 
third; which acted as a small body of resent 
and was to fly to the support of the other two a» 
occasion should demand. The incessant rain had 
swollen the river so much, that it was forded with 

•p. Diaz. 
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the utmost danger, the water rising to the sol- 
diers' breasts ; but those breasts were so ardently 
«Kcited by the approaching attack, as to be proof 
against every difficulty. The little army haying 
performed this toilsome act, now advanced in per- 
fect silence and regular order, each man armed 
with his sword, dagger, and long spear. The 
advanced guard was fortunate in securing one 
of the sentinels ; but the other escaped, and fled 
i^to Cfaempoalla to sound the alarm. This obli- 
ged Cortes to hasten his movements ; and he ac- 
cordingly redoubled the rapidity of his march, 
which was, however, conducted in the same silence 
and order as in the commencement. Narvaez 
tieaied the intelligence brought by the sentinel 
with contempt, imputing his alarm to fear, and 
OQSK^eiving it impossible that Cortes would be rash 
enough to attempt an attack with a force so dis- 
proportionate to his own. 

Heman Cortes arrived at Chempoalla a little 
a£b»r midnight, without having met any impedi- 
ment in his way, the patrol of horse having either 
lost the road in the darkness of the night, or aban- 
doned their post to take shelter from the rain that 
continued to fall at intervals. By this means 
Gortes entered the city, and proceeding with the 
■aame caution, at length arrived unobserved be- 
fore the principal temple, where Narvaez held his 
(^larters. The place was strongly fortified by a 
long range of artillery, that guarded the approach 
to the temple, but Cortes gave the signal for the as- 
saalty and Sandoval, with his gallant troops, rushed 
forward with such courage and rapidity, that the 
enemy had only time to fire two or three cannon, 
before they found themselves compelied to have 
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recourse to their other weapons. SindoTB], witft' 
unparalleled intrepidity, now drove the soldiers 
from the guns, and began to force his way np the> 
steps, amidst a storm of arrows and balls. But 
NarraeZy though deficient in the pmdence of a 
gjeneral, was not wanting in the bravery of a sol* 
dier ; and having quickly armed himself, be made 
disposition for a vigorous resistance. The num- 
bers that crowded the steps of the temple had im- 
peded the progress of Sandoval, who, however, 
still maintained his ground with intrepidity, and. 
kept possession of the guns ; when Christoval de 
Olid and Cortes rushing to his assistance^ bore 
down all opposition ; and Sandoval, with two or 
three others, reached the door of the temple, and 
endeavoured, but in vain, to burst it open. In the 
meantime, a soldier having set fire to the thatch-* 
ed roof of the tower, the coDflagration compelled 
its iomates to sally out, when Narvaez was wound- 
ed by the blow of a spear from Sanchez Farzan. 
The commander fell ; and being instantly seized, 
he was dragged down the steps, and secured with 
fetters. The rumour of his death now spread 
about ; and this false report contributed not a little 
to paralyze the already feeble exertions cH his fol- 
lowers ; whilst the shouts of victory increased the 
ardouk", and gave a fresh impulse to the efforts of 
their enemy. In the two smaller towers, where 
the rest of the army was stationed, confusion and 
alarm soon began to prevail, and their own guns^ 
which had been captured, were now directed against 
them ; while the intense darkness of the night, as 
well as the alarm consequent on so unexpected a 
surprisal) tended to make them see everywh^f« 
objects of (danger and temH\ ThnS) tbe |»ittie0Mi 
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un^ lightKi proceeding from the shiiuxig insects 
which ahonnd in those parts, were converted by 
the heated fancies of the soldiers into as many 
musketeers advancing with ready matches against 
them ;* and Diego Velazquez and Salvatierra en- 
deavoured in vain to animate their men, who, now 
dispirited by the apparent advantage obtained by 
the enemy, began to lay down their arms and 
snrrender. Meanwhile Narvaez, and the rest of 
the captured officers, were intrusted to the care 
of Sandoval, to whose gallant conduct this splen- 
did achievement was in a great measure due ; and 
he had them removed to a secure place, under the 
custody of his most confidential soldiers. 

At the break of day every sign of hostility had 
ceased, and Cortes was discovered seated on a 
chair, surrounded by Sandoval, Ordaz, Velazquez 
de Leon, and the rest of his victorious officers; 
where he received the salutations of the vanquish- 
ed cavaliers, as they proceeded in rotation to kiss 
his hand, not only with affiibility, but cordially 
embracing them as countrymen and friends. He 
then sent Lugo, with a competent body of men, to 
bring the pilots, and men employed at the fleet, 
to Chempoalla, as well as to dismantle the vessels, 
in order to prevent any communication with 
Cuba. He then ordered every one of the adverse 
party to be set free, except Narvaez and Salvatier- 
ra, whom he continued to keep under strict guard. 
This signal victory was obtained by Cortes with 
very little bloodshed, only three of his men being 
killed ; while the loss of the enemy amounted to 
xip more than two officere, and fifteen soldiers.; 

* $o}i9 $ B. Diaz. 

u 
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But his ccmdtict aiW the trimnph WBa Wibftatiirijp 
as his courage had heen conspiciiaQB during iha 
fight. He offered to the followers of Nanraetf 
either to send them hack to Cuha, with all ihefr 
goods, or to enrol them into his servicoy to be tfaeT 
partners of his dangers and glory^ on the sanie^ 
terms with his own men ; and the lattm* proposi* 
tion was almost unanimously accepted by the c<m* 
quered army.* With the exception of a few de- 
Toted adherents of Narvaez, M the rest of his 
troops, both officers and soldiers^ joyfully closed 
with a proposal, which seemed to open so vast • 
field to their hopes. The trinkets and vurioin 
ornaments of gold ostentatiously displayed by the 
fbllowers of Cortes, fired them with the desire of 
becoming roasters of such booty ; while the gene- 
resity and affability of that commander won their 
esteem, at the same time that the valour and abi« 
Uties which he had recently so brilliantly display* 
ed, convinced them that they could not obey a 
gBieral who wielded greater elements of ▼ict<M7 
and success. 

The victory of Cortes 'over Narvaea happened 
cm the 27th of May, 1520, and the advantage oIh 
tained by this fortunate event was immense, in his 
present situation. With the reinforcement of sol- 
diers from Narvaee, he found himself at the head of 
a hundred horse, plenty of ammunition, and other 
military stores, as well as a body of men deserving 
the name of an army. « Thus," says Robertson, 
** by a series of events no less fortunate than un- 
common, Cortes not only escaped from perdition 
which seemed inevitable, but, when he had least 

* Cortes, lUlat f H«rrrii, Dec. 
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reason to expect it, was placed at the head of a 
thousand Spaniards, ready to follow wherever he 
should lead them/' He adds, however, << that these 
events will he apt to be ascribed, as much to the 
intrigues as to the arms of Cortes ; and that the 
ruin of Narvaez was occasioned, no less by the 
treachery of his followers, than by the valour of the 
enemy," 

But, to whatever causes this result is to be at- 
tributed, it will always appear an extroordinary in- 
stance of courage, ability, and good fortune, and 
consequently redounding greatly to the honour of 
Cortes and his gallant troops. An unvamisbeA 
recital of facts will present, tq the unprejudice4 
reader} a man harassed on every side with seem* 
ingly insurmountable difficulties, and by an uo^ 
^Dunon exertion of genius rising superior to them 
all* It will show a commander, with a handful 
pf men, reducing a powerful army, in the midst 
^ a hostile country, and converting to bin owm 
use those yery elements intended for his own im^ 
mediate destruction. The greatness of the at^ 
tempt, and the singular suecess of the execatieBy 
will be the best comment upon the transaction. . 
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CHAPTER XVL 



Jbisurrection of the Mexicans, and iis effects* 

Nb VER was a general more timely pnt in posses^ 
sion of a brave army, or did a more immediate oe* 
casion present itself to call its courage into action. 
A few days only had elapsed after the OTerthrow 
of Narvaez^ when a courier arrived from Alvaradd 
with the most alarming account of the state of 
Mexico. The inhabitants had taken up arms 
against the Spaniards, who were now threatened 
with almost unavoidable destruction. The two 
brigantines which Cortes had caused to be cbn* 
structed, that he might possess a command over 
the lake, had been destroyed. Alvarado was close-* 
ly besi^ed in his quarters, and incessi^ntly expo^ 
sed to the fmious attacks of the Mexicans. Seven 
Spaniards had already been killed, and it was ap- 
prehended that every one would share the same 
fate, unless Cortes hastened to their assistance. 

This intelligence filled the Spanish commander 
with sorrow and alarm. He knew how incom- 
petent was the slender force of Alvarado to resist 
the repeated attacks of an infuriate foe ; and even 
should their valour for some time repel the ag- 
gressions of the Mexicans, still they would not be 
able long to withstand the effects of famine. The 
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tfal«^p mai imttifaiMit, and allowed no time to de- 
lay. But on the ere of the departnre of Cortea 
tfpm ChempoaHa) four messengers arriyed ffom 
Mexico, l^rifigingf the most bitter complaints of 
Alvamdo, whom they accused of uncommon atro* 
dty^ aAd to whose ruthless conduct the present 
Btate of the capital was attributed. Cortes, by 
oomparing the informiition afforded by both par* 
ii^d, as well as by his own judicious deductions 
frdm th<J state x)f the country, soon came to the 
eonclttsion that the rerolt was of no ordinary 
description. It was evident that the restless spirit 
of the Mexicans and their desire of revenge, which 
had been checked and awed by the presence of 
Cortes, raged with tenfold violence from the mo« 
ment when they were no longer checked by thew 
iears of that commander. They considered his de^ . 
parture from Mexico as the moment destined hf 
mte to put in practice their hostile designs. Hiejf 

Srceived the Spaniards dividefl among themselves ; 
is they considered a most favourable juncture to 
attempt their destruction, while the very slender 
garrison left at Mexico increased their hopes of 
success. An opportunity now oflfered to rescue 
Montesnma from the power of the Spaniards, and 
ponr on those strangers the full measure of their 
hatred and revenge. Several meetings were ac- 
cordingly held for this effect, and many schemes 
proposed to insure a fortunate issue to the under- 
taking. The Spaniards having received due intel- 
ligence of these machinations, the sense of danger 
made them anxious to provide a remedy in pro- 
portion to the exigency of the occasion ; but un- 
fortunately the conduct of their chief, Alvarado^ 
instead of supplying this remedy, tended only by 
s2 
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its impradeoce to haghten the peril 9mA to pi«ei» 
pitate its explosion. 

Alvarado was a bold^ gallant young man, and 
one of those officers on whose activity) resolatioDy 
and bravery, Cortes placed an nnboonded reliance. 
But whilst he possessed all those qualities whieh 
rendered him of such essential service when, ad* 
ing under the inspection of an able and ezpern 
enced chief, he was ill qualified for extensive and 
absolute command. The levity of his condndy 
while it had amased many of the Mexicans, wis 
calculated to excite the respect of none. Rede* 
less courage, unaided by policy, were but ii- 
different advantages amongst men who possessed 
that virtue in an uncommon degree. It was by a 
masterly admixture of temporizing and intrepidityy 
softness and rigour, prudence and resolution ; by 
an admirable use alternately made of varioos and 
seemingly opposite qualities, that Cortes had gained 
his extraordinary ascendency over the Indians, and 
that he had been enabled to achieve a series of 
daring and splendid exploits. 

But though Alvarado might be equal to Cortea 
in the virtues of a soldier, he was greatly his in* 
ferior in die abilities of a leader. Violence and 
force were his chief support, resources of which 
Cortes only availed himself in cases of extremity, 
and when every other means had failed. At the 
news of the premeditated insurrection of the Mexi-* 
cans, Alvarado, instead of endeavouring to al<* 
lay the storm by devising artful stratagems, or 
adopting soothing measures, took precisely thaS 
course which was most calculated to increase it. 
The principal festival of the Mexicans, that of 
HtUtzilopochUif the god of war, took phice whilat 
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rCciries wfti absent on his tepedilioii againsi Nar- 
vaez ; and this festival was nnifonnly celebrated 
with certain dances, in which the king^ the nobles, 
the priests, and the people joined. Accordbg to 
the ancient usage, the principal persons among 
the Mexicans were assembled for this pmrpoee in 
the large court of the great temple, and Alvarado 
having denied the request of ths nobks, who de- 
sired Montezuma to join in the cereknony, thto 
Mexicans were preparing to perform the religions 
dance among themselves* They had begun to dance 
and sing, accompanied by musical instruments, and 
were proceeding through the pious exercise in the 
usual manner, when Alvarado, instigated by the ap- 
prehension of the intended revolt, and allured per- 
haps by the rich display of gold ornaments among 
the assembled nobles, considered this a fit oppor* 
tnntty at once to secure his safety, and reap a 
harvest of wealth. He accordingly ordered his 
soldiers out, and fell upon the Mexicans with as 
much rapidity as fury. So unexpected and vio^ 
lent a charge overpowered the Indians in such a 
manner, that before they could defend themselves, 
a considerable number had been massacred. They 
however collected themselves to repel the aggres-* 
sion, and several Spaniards were killed. This 
cruel act aroused every dormant feeling of the 
Mexicans. They would now be restrained by no 
consideration. Even the danger incurred by Mon- 
tezuma could not divert his fierce subjects from the 
Eesolutioa they had taken ; and not only the capital* 
but the whole empire, rung with the sounds of war 
and ftfvenge. The Mexican troops assaulted the 
Spauish quarters with such ferocious impetuosi- 
ty, that they did considerable injury to the walls, 
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MddetinrpedaluiHtdlthetfMhiiraiiitloai* IVmb 
Ibftt moment a ngnlar «ege c^mmBWMdy aad tins 
Mdall garriflom f emained in » dmMliiil Mate of soa- 
pente and agony— repeWog, bow^yer, wHh vncom- 
hmhi bravery, tha furioiMaUaeka of the enemy, but 
iinpretaed with a gloomy idea of nnaroidaMe d»- 
atniction. 

Corte9 dispNMed hia afiairs \nth dwt timmptP' 
tnde of decision and rapidity of exeennon that 
characteriBed him on every tiying oceaaiofu He 
made a abort oration to tim followers of Naraei^ 
who again loadly declared their earnest desire is 
follow under his command* He then appoteled. 
Rodrigo Ranael his lieoteaant at Villa Rfca, in* 
trusting to him the custody of NarTaea and Sal*- 
vatierra, and without further delay began his 
march towards Mexico with extraordinary ttcpe>- 
dition. He was joined at Tkscala by two then* 
aand chosen warriors, which, together with the 
eonsiderable body of Spaniards which he had now 
under his orders, he considered a sufficient fovea 
So quell the disturbance in the capital With thia 
army he proceeded rapidly to Teacuoo ; but eearce* 
ly had he entered the Mexican territoriee, when 
strong symptoms of the disaffection whi<^ pre- 
vailed became apparent. Instead of the welcome 
and ceremony that usually marked his anrivsl in 
the Indian towns, he now found these towns de« 
serted at his approach, no provision made for hta 
subsistence, and every thing bearing the impress 
of that deep antipathy, that brooding revenge, by 
which the natives were actuated. 

Cortes was suffered to pass unmolested, bnt ii| 

■ Clavigero. 
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like boding silence which reigned, and in the stu* 
dions care with which the Indians shunned every 
intercoursey he easily divined that he bad nothing 
now to expect from them but determined defiance^ 
and that their reduction was no longer to be 
effected by the arts of subtle policy, but by the 
force of arms. On the 24th of June 1520, Cortes 
again entered Mexico, but he met with a very 
(Merent reception from that which marked hiA 
first arrival in that capital. None of the nobles 
came forward to compliment him, and the whole 
city bore a strange aspect of silence and gloom^ 
The Spanish commander* was greatly affected by 
these symptoms, but, confident in the superior force 
which he now commanded, took very Httle care to 
conceal his displeasure, or even to act with that 
prudential blandness which hitherto appeared to 
characterise his policy. He treated Montezuma 
with unequivocal contempt ; and when that king 
came to congratulate him on his victory over Nar- 
vaez, Cortes turned from him with disgust, refu- 
sing an answer to his addres8.f This conduct, so 
strangely at variance with the usual politeness 
and deep policy of Cortes, is only to be accounted 
for on the twofold reason of his being persuaded of 
the connivance of Montezuma with the actions of his 
subjects, and the consciousness of the force which 
be had now both to punish and subdue. Cortes 
summoned Alvarado into his presence, and en** 
tered into a close examination of the disastrous 
transactions which had taken place during his ab- 
sence. Alvarado presented a defence, which was 
far from justifying the excesses which he had com- 

• B. Dia«. t Itid. 
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mitted, bat yet presented an ostensible pretence 
of necessity for fais violent condact. He declared, 
that he had been informed by a priest and two 
nobles, that every measure was taken for the 
effectual extinction of the Spaniards in Mexico, a 
report having reached that capital that Cortes and 
his scanty troop had been discomfited by Narvaez. 
Alvarado farther alleged, in vindication, that he 
bad fallen on the Indians on the festival of the 
god of war, because the intelligence he had recei- 
ved was of such a nature as to admit of no delaf ; 
and he considered no opportunity more favourable 
to strike terror into the hearts of the conspii»> 
tors, who were then assembled in the court of the 
temple. Cortes received the defence of Alvarado 
with evident dissatisfaction, and treated his whole 
conduct in the strongest terms of censure.* But 
the behaviour of the general himself, upon Ms re- 
appearance at Mexico, was far from deserving 
praise. Powerfully impressed with the idea, that 
Montezuma was carrying on a system of profound 
duplicity, and further exasperated at the want of 
provisions, he acted with a haughty demeanour 
towards the nobles, and sent an arrogant message 
to that monarch, to see that an abundant supply 
of food was immediately procured for his troops. 
The contemptuous expressions used by the Spa- 
nish commander were faithftilly reported by some 
Mexicans, who knew enough of the language, to 
their companions. This inflamed their rage the 
more, and from that moment a wai* of deathless 
hate, of utter extermination, commenced, 
~ A Spanish soldi^, who had been commissioned 

t B. Diasj. 
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by Cort60 to bring to Mexico the daughter of 
Montearoma, and other ladies left at Tacuba un-« 
der the care of the Cazique, appeared now at thm 
fuarterS} dreadfully wounded, and sinking with 
&tigne and loss of blood He had been attacked 
on the causeway by the infuriated Indiana, wha 
strained every effort to secure him^ in ordor to 
offer him as a sacrifice to their god ; but the Spa^ 
niardy by the uncommon exertions of despair, had 
been able to efiect his escape. This soldier an- 
nounced, that the whole country were up in arma^ 
and that from every quarter multitudes were ad** 
vancing to achieve the extermination of the Spa-> 
niaxds. Cortes immediately ordered a detach-' 
ment of four hundred men to reconnoitre^ under 
the command of Diego de Ordaz ; but these Spa- 
niards had scarcely advanced into the streets^ 
when they were assailed with incessant showen 
of arrows, mingled with fearful vows of revenge* 
The aspect of the people was terrific, and the in** 
veteracy of their purpose was clearly manifested 
in their tokens of aversion. The streets were 
crowded with a mighty Uuong, eager to close 
with the hated enemy; while the roofs of the 
temples and houses were also covered with Jtn- 
dians, keeping up an uninterrupted discharge of 
their missiles, Ordas in a short time found him<« 
aelf hemmed in by this multitude^ He could 
neither continue his progress, nor effect a retreat. 
He was charged at once in front and in the rear^ 
and a prodigious quantity of arrows, darts, and 
stones, were showered on his division from all 
quartere. The Spaniards fought with the reso* 
lotion of despair; and their leader, Ordaz^ ac- 
qu^ed much glory by hia iateepidityaud steady 
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eomposnfe in the midst of so appall ins; a cofnfiiet. 
It was, however, with the utmost difficulty that 
be forced his way hack to the Spanish quarters, 
with the loss of eight men, and a great number of 
wounded.* This success emboldened the Mexi- 
cans to continue their hostility with redoubled 
animosity. Accordingly, the following day, they 
came in formidable array to attack the Spanish 
quarters. Nothing could exceed the terror in- 
spired by their prodigious force, but the ferocfty 
which appeared conspicuous in their deportment. 
A sort of frenzy — a frightful enthusiasm— ^led tbem 
on. Cortes could not stem the ever-retuming 
fury of fresh attacks ; though the artillery swept 
the encumbered streets at every volley, "the pkce 
of the fallen was instantaneously supplied by oth«r 
Indians, who, regardless of the fate of their com- 
panions, seemed only intent on obtaining the vic- 
tory by wearying out the strength of the enemy 
by unceasing perseverance. They continued the 
attack during the whole day, and it demanded all 
the vigilance and extraordinary presence of mind 
of Cortes to prevent the enemy from forcing their 
way into the quarters, a feat which they wfere once 
cr twice on th^ point of achieving. But all the 
efforts of the Spaniards could not avoid a pmtial 
conflagration, which they were only able to check 
by throwing down a wall to extinguish it : thus 
exposing themselves to one danger in seeking pro- 
tection from another. 

Cortes was not less astonished than alarmed at 
symptoms of such unconquerable ferocity. The 
total destruction of his men appeared inoTitable. 

* CUvigero. B. Diaz Mjn he lost twenty*three men* 
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Hie threats of the Mexieans alone veere eriUlcieiit 
to strike terror even into the stout hearts of the 
yi»terans of Cortes, much more into those of the 
followers of Narvaez. The Indians continually- 
menaced the Spaniards with the sacrifice which 
was promised to their gods. They were told that 
the voracious animals in the temple had been kept 
in a rigorous fast, that they might the more eager- 
ly devour the bodies of the Spaniards when offer- 
ed in sacrifice ; and that the Tlascalaas and other 
aUies were to be confined in cages, in order to fat- 
ten for the some purpose;* To men who had 
visited the temples, and were acquainted with the 
frightful butcheries of the Mexicans, such a de- 
davation could not but be attended by a corre- 
sponding feeling of horror. The constant state 
of alarm, the uncommon series of present calami- 
ties that weighed on the Spaniards, and the dis- 
n^d prospect that bounded their future horizon, 
began to produce the most fatal effects ara<»ig8t 
many of the soldiers, and symptoms ci disoon- 
tent were clearly conspicuous amongst the fol- ' 
lowers of Narvaez. These had fondly induced 
the hopes of coming to Mexico to share the spoils 
of a conquest already achieved ; instead of which, 
they found themselves constantly harassed by a 
formidable enemy, and surroimded oa every side 
with omens of direful promise. They cursed their 
own infatuation in listening to the delusive words . 
of Cortes, and loudly complained against that com- 
mander for his rashness in plunging the Spaniards 
into so mad and fruitless an enterprise. Thus had 
the leader to cojoobat the baneful consequences of 

• B. Di»2. 
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disaffection AUKtfigst hi« troops, wbtkt liU 0etii«^ 
mind waa at the same time providing againat the 
unwearied attempts of the enemy.* But this was 
no time either to complain or speciilate-^reaola* 
tym alone could rescue the Spaniards from iitMur 
rnin ; wi Cor^^ in the midst of so much miserjr, 
preserf ing bis fortitude, resolved by a bold effort 
to restore confidence to his soldiers. He made a 
desperate sally against the enerayp in which, thougb 
he behaved with uncommon intrepidity, he wns 
compelled to retreat, after losing ten men, tmd 
leaving almost all the rest of the party, amountiag 
to fifty, woundedtf 

But the ferocious obstinacy of the MexipaiiB 
could neither obscure the genius of Cortes, not 
damp his courage. His mind seemed to expand 
in proportion to the urgency, and the strength of 
bis soul to increase with the load of misfortune* 
He resolved to show the enemy that hie inveteracy 
of design was equal to his daring and intrepidity 
in execution ; and accordingly he gnve orders £» 
a second and more vigorous sally. Hai^ng per* 
ceived that the soldiers had sustiuned the greatest 
injury from the disastrous warfare carried 4»n from 
windows and the roofs of the houses, he provided 
against this inconvenieney by constmoting four 
machines of war called Manias* These military 
engines were made of strong timber^ covered by 
a roof, and moved on wheels. They could each 
conveniently contain from twenty to thirty eom-r 
batants, who, under protection of this shelter, «flad 
their fire-arms in comparative security. 

Every arrangement being made, Cortes uider* 

• B. Biaa. t IWd. 
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ttxA the Mcond tiillf, which he ex>iiiiiiaBded ih 
pereon. The greater part of his troops, at well 
as two thousand Tlascidaiis, wen employed m this 
dangerous service* The appearance of the Sp»- 
fdards was bailed hj the enemy with thw accnv- 
toilied shouts of arersion and defiance^ and so^m 
fallowed by a shower of their missiles. The fisar 
artificial turrets, though in the first instance pi»- 
fitable to Cortes, were but inadequate shelter 
against the exertions of the MeKicaas. Indeed tk 
Indians presented, to the astoaisfaraent of Cortee, 
pfoofi of ability equal to their courage. They 
made use of every 8tmtag6]n-->ef«ry resouree 
wlneH the peculiai' position of their 4itf affe^dcpdy 
was bdasUiously improved and converted intd 
means of resistance or oiSence^ They fought ki 
tho streets, from the roofs, from the canals; In 
nome places the Spaniards found barriers to op^ 
poee their progress-^in others, the communication 
by means of the canals wete lotef cepted, and ^ 
bridges broken down; but what added to the 
imxiety of the Spanish commander, was to pei^ 
oeite the demolition of the four portable turrets, 
which Was effected by means of ponderous stonei 
atid huge pieces of rock which the M eneans buried 
from aboVe»* The conflict lasted with unabated 
ardour during the day. The priests incessantly 
titfiamed the warriors by their voice, and the noblei 
by their example ; and the Spaniards, harassed by 
powerful masses on every side — ^tormented by in- 
cessant volleys of arrows, at last endeavoured to set 
fire to the city, in order to check the annoyance 
created by those who fought under cover of their 

•Bolls. 
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habitations. After many sncceflsiye hoars of mces- 
aant fighting, Cortes gave orders to retreat, haTing 
hnrnt down sereral houses, and produced a fear- 
M slaughter among the enraged Mezic^ifi. There 
was nothing, however, to compensate for the loss 
of forty soldiers, besides more than sixty wounded, 
himself among the latter, being wounded in the 
•hand.* 

• At the sight of such implacable hatied amoug 
the Indians, and the deplorable loss with which 
every fresh sally was attended, Cortes percseived 
the wide extent of his danger. He. could not 
render himself master of the city by force, nor 
.could he enter into any advantageous negotiaticm 
with the inhabitants. His continuance in Mexico 
was accompanied not only with the dangers arisiBg 
from unremitting warfare, but by the dismal proa- 
.pect of famine which the scarcity of th«r previa 
«ions now rendered more than probable ; and in 
proportion as the distresses of the Spaniards in- 
creased, the hopes of the enemy would he iiir 
flamed, and their exertions redoubled. Yet, on th^ 
other hand, to abandon so glorious an enterprise^ 
and lose by a retreat the fruit of so many achieve- 
ments and privations, was a contemplation of th^ 
most painful nature to the Spanish commander^ 
Nor was the mind of Montezuma in a state of 
greater composure. He had observed from one 
of the towers the previous engagements, and the 
animosity by which they were distinguished. He 
perceived that bis brother, the lord of Iztapalapan, 
headed the Mexican troops, and that the whole 
city was delivered to bloodshed and devastation* 

• B. Diaz ; Solis. 
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Ifi^eontettiplaticm 6f each disastroiu olbjects iA^ 
ifrfred the monarch with regret and apprehensioiu 
He considered the loss of lus crown and life to be 
mpidly approaching, no less thm the destruction 
Of his great capital. The revenge of the Med** 
tBiiB, and the intrepidity of the Spvitards, taught 
him that nothing bnt accnmnlated misfortune could 
result from a continuation of hostilities,* aild lliat 
Whicherer party remained ttiumphant, the vii^tory 
would only be obtained by the deistntction and d»» 
population of the city. 

impressed with this idea, he resolved to pro« 
pose to Cortes that he should evacuate Mexico^ 
as the onlv means of putting an end to such an 
accumulation of disasters. In these reflections he 
apent the night, and early on the next day re* 

S tested an interview with the Spauish chief, tl 
d not require much labour to persuade Cortei 
that a tranquil evacuation of the city was the least 
disastrous alternative he could embrace under the 
present distressing circumstances. The repeated 
calamities that assailed him-^-^he constant danget* 
to which his men were exposed, no less than their 
increasing dissatisfaction fbom the severe service 
they were compelled to endure, induced him to 
lend a favourable ear to the proposal of Montezuma, 
He accordingly promised to retreat from Mexico 
for the present, but desired that the monarch 
would adopt every measure conducive to an un» 
molested egress from the city. For this eftect he 
required that the Mexicans should lay down their 
arms. Montezuma, overjoyed at the compliance 
of Cbrtes, readily promised the security which 
was demanded,* aud o£Pered immediately to in- 

* Clavigero; Solis. 
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teqKMe bis authority with the Meucaafl, an erenl^ 
which led subsequently to the death of that mo-« 
aarch. 

Bernal Diaz varies considerably from other an* 
thorities in his account of this transaction. Ac- 
cording to him, such uniformity of resolutioti did 
not exist between the Spanish chief and the Mexi- 
can sovereign. On the contrary, when Cortes sigr 
nified his readiness to retreat from the city, de- 
siring Montezuma to address his people, in order 
to induce them to desist from further aggression, 
Diaz says the message was indignantly received, 
and peremptorily refused, by Montezuma, wha 
burst into tears, and uttered many bitter reproaches 
against the Spanish general. Father Olmedo and 
Christoval de Olid endeavoured next to conquer 
the repugnance of the sovereign, but he answered 
that his remonstrances would produce no effect 
upon his people, who had chosen another king^ 
and were resolved not to suffer a single Spaniard 
to escape alive from the city. He, however, was 
at length prevailed on to address his subjects, 
<* and reduced," to use the words of Robertson, 
<< to the sad necessity of becoming the instrument 
of his own disgrace, and of the slavery of his peo- 
ple/' The reader will use his judgment in this 
different version of that event. To us it appears 
not only probable, but perfectly natural, that a 
monarch, who had been so invariably anxious for 
the departure of the Spaniards from Mexico, 
should be inclined to urge any remonstrance, when 
so favourable a juncture presented itself. On the 
other hand, he might consider the time for nego- 
tiation past, and accordingly refuse his interfe- 
rence. But still it appears more probable that he 
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would make the attempt, however hopeless, before 
be Yoluntarily yielded himself to his own ruin, 
which he could not but consider as intimately 
connected with that of the Spaniards. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 



Death of Montezuma, and terrible Conflict in the 
Temple^ 

The Americans now mshed impetaonsly totk 
assault of the Spanish quarters. On every side tbey 
strove to gain the walls, while the archers let fly 
a multitude of arrows that greatly annoyed the 
besieged, who attempted -in vain to check the fe» 
rocity of the assailants by tremendous discharges 
of artillery. Some of the Indians bad alreaily 
penetrated within the quarters, and were actuallf 
engaged, man to man, with the Spaniards ; whes 
in this emergency, Montezuma, agitated by con- 
tending feelings, resolved to show himself to hit 
subjects, and endeavour by his words to calm the 
popular fury. Attired in his regal habiliments, 
and unth all the pomp he affected on the most 
solemn occasions, he advanced to the battlements, 
attended by some of his own nobles, and an escort 
of Spaniards. The moment he appeared the tu* 
mult ceased, and a profound silence ensued. The 
respect of the Mexicans for their captive sove- 
reign mastered every other pa8sion,and some among 
them kneeled dovm in humble veneration. Mon- 
tezuma addressed his infuriated people in an im- 
passioned tone and manner, earnestly requesting 
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thein to desist from hostilities, as it was the firm 
iBtention of their enemies to quit the capital, 
should they be suffered to effect their egress with- 
out molestation. To the remonstrances of the 
monarch, some of the nobles who stood on the 
foremost ground answered, that with the assistance 
of the gods, the war would soon be brought to m 
close, and that they had vowed to accomplish the^ 
extermination of the Spaniards. Montezuma pro«. 
ceeded to make use of every argument which h<) 
judged conducive to soften their fury, or eicite 
their fears ; but his efforts were vam. Afiairs had; 
arrived at that extremity when the soothing wordi^ 
of persuasion, and the counsels of prudence, are 
alike unheeded and despised. A murmur of dis- 
content pervaded the crowd; one of the most 
daring proceeded to express his indignation in a 
more unequivocal manner, by calling the king a 
coward, and the sullen voice of insubordination 
was followed by open threats and violent re- 
proaches.* The spirit of turbulence spread witJb 
fearful rapidity, and the Mexicans, those very men 
wbo had formerly scarcely ventured to look up to 
Montezuma, through excess of dread and respect, 
BLOW hesitated not to heap abuse and maledictiona 
on his head. 

. These demonstrations of popular fury were fol- 
lofved by their natural and disastrous results. A 
mingled shower of arrows and stones fell upon the 
ramparts with such rapidity and fatal effect, that 
before the Spaniards appointed to guard the per* 
son of Montezuma had time to protect him with 
their shields, the wretched king sunk to the ground 

* Qhyigtto I Acostft. 
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g«T0rel)f wounded oni tbe head by n iton^ imd 
also, though more idightly, on the kcm and \^g* 
When they beheld their monarch fall, the Mexl- 
eans were horror-stricken at their own fearfbl 
deed^ A nevnlsion of feeling operated npon them i 
and fhmi the violence of stormy passion they pass^ 
«d to the stupor of glootn and despaih They don«i 
sidered themselves as sAdrilegeous wi^tches, and 
fled from the spot m wild dismay^ as if punmed 
by the ▼engeance of the gods. 

MontezuOia was immediately carried to hk 
apartments by the Spaniards^ who strove to adtei" 
nister every comfort under so serere and ttnel^^ 
p<^cted a iuisfortune. Cortes, Willi aAxioUs solid' 
tnde, stood by the side of tbe wounded monarchy 
and endeavoured, by the most soothing words, td 
testify his regret and soitow ; but Montezuma 
itemed notr suddenly to awake troftn tax unnatural 
trance of forbearan(5e and servilitv< His coneti«) 
tutional haughtiness, and fierce resolution, returned, 
as it Were^ to cast a halo over his departing m^ 
ftients. He felt himself a king, and resolred to 
act with the independence of a hian^ He repelled 
^e consolations and IHendly tokens of the Spa-^ 
niards with scorn and indignation. His dormant 
pride returning with additional power in this hour 
of misery, he beheld, in its fullest extent, the de- 
gradation of his state, and fiercely determined not 
to surrire his misfortunes. He felt the poignant 
shame of that Hfd which was now but an instru- 
ment in the hands of his enemies, and an object of 
abhorrence among his own subjects. Death ap* 
{»Mred to the despairing monarch the only refuge 

« B. DiAf . ; Solifl. 
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from his woMyHid tfaaa be Tigmoiisly apposed all 
the remedies which the Spaniards adopted to pro-i 
long his existence* The wound in the forehead 
was saffioiantly dangerous to excite apprehension,* 
bat still it might hav^ yielded to ^orts of medi* 
erne and proper care, had not Monteauma, with 
perseyenng obstinacy, repelled every endearour to 
protract the term of his disastrous career. In a 
paroxysm of anger, gri^f, and despair, he tore the 
bandage from his wound ; peremptorily reAised to 
take the offered nourishment, and eagerly seised 
any mea«8 of expediting his fate.f 

Cortes was sinoerely and powerfully affected 
by this determination of the wretched mcmarch. 
No persuasion, n^ argument, no vigilance, however 
watchful, could win him from his fixed purpose. 
It was evident that his end was fast approaching, and 
Cortes perceiving any effort to prc^cng his life now 
unavailinff, turned his thoughts with additional seal 
towards toe conversion of the dying prince to the 
Christian laith. Father Olmeda exhausted all the' 
iwoorces of his eloquence and piety to persuade 
him to receive baptism, but all his exertions proved 
without efiect ; Monteauma was inflexible on this 
point, as well as in his resolution to die ; and in a 
stormy conflict of passions that lasted three days, 
he at length expired, cursing his fate and his ene* 
Boies, and making vows of vengeance against the' 
Spaniards and his rebellious suQects. 

Such was the tragic end of Monteauma the 6e- 
ocndyin the fifty-fourth year of his age,the eighteenth 
of his reign, and in the seventh month of his cap* 
tivity.ji His loss was deeply and sincerely de«- 

* CerttI, RtUt. ; Gomsra) Chrom 
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plored by the Spaniards, whose affectioa he had 
won daring his imprisonment, by repeated acts of 
generosity, and other noble qualities.* His dba^ 
racter was a compound of virtues and vices, which 
are rendered conspicuous by a close ezaminatioa 
of his actions. Though magnificent and liberal, 
he exercised these qualities often at the expense 
of his subjects, and his love of justice frequently 
urged him to acts of cruelty. That reserve, which 
was a leading feature in his character^ exposed 
him to the imputation of duplicity, whilst it.teoi)- 
ed also to keep from his throne the complaints of 
his suffering subjects. This, added to the warlike 
disposition that distinguished his youth, .and the 
success which attended his expeditionS| whicdi 
lyere necessarily unaccompanied by the modera- 
tion and humanity of more civilized nations,. ob- 
tained for him in some places the appellation . of 
tyrant, whilst by others he was considered in the 
strict light of a conqueror. He had by the pow«sr 
of his arms considerably extended his dominions, 
and completely routed his enemies in three great 
battles, besides several other engagements of less- 
er note. He became, however, in the last year 
of his reign so totally altered from his previous 
character and conduct, that his subjects aocused 
him of having changed his sex.f Indeed* super- 
stition had so far debased his mind, and the dread- 
ful power of the Spaniards so effectually. paralyzed 
his efforts, that from a daring and couragpeous con- 
queror, Montezuma had become a weak and irno^ 
solute prince. He bad tastes which argued sonae 
refinement of intellect. He was extremely fond 

• B. Diaz. t Cl»vig«ro. . 
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tt mtntc, and delighted to investigate the conses 
of the svpeiiority of the Spaniainds. He was also 
▼ery skilful in the use of his weapons, as well as 
partial to the exercises of the chase, and remark-* 
ably attentive to the cleanliness and ornament of 
bis person. With regard to his outward appear- 
ance, he was of a good stature, rather thin, but 
well proportioned. His visage was long and oval, 
his eyes lively, and the expression of his counte- 
mmce pleasing. Despite of his errors, many of 
which cannot but be greatly excused, on account 
of the difficulties that surrounded the last year of 
his life, Montezuma was esteemed as the greatest 
monarch that had yet governed the Mexicans.* 
Montezuma left several sons, three of whom ended 
their lives in the disastrous retreat of the Spaniards 
from Mexico ; of those who survived, the most 
eelebrated was ' Johualicahnatzin, or Don Pedro 
Montezuma, from whom the Spanish Counts of 
Montezuma and Tula claim descent. 

As soon as the Mexican monarch died, Cortes 
sent a deputation to announce the mournful 
tidings to Prince Cuitlahuatzin, his successor in 
the throne. Shortly after the royal corpse was 
carried out by six nobles, and conducted to a place 
called Copalco, amidst the lamentations of the 
crowd, who now extolled to the skies that sove- 
reign, whom a few days since they had consi- 
dered totally unworthy both of his crown and life.f 
8ad privilege of mortality, to excite regrets and 
kindle iriendly feelings, when regret is unavailing 
and compassion and respect afford no solace to the 
▼i^tim! 

• B.]>iaz* t »• I»tt ; Clsvigeh) 5 Wii# 
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A renewed endeavonr which Oories made ai 
negotiation with the Mexicans, after the death of 
Montezuma, proved equally abortive with the faFii> 
mer. The Indians intriieted with the message 
loomed to return with an answer from their fellpW'i 
countrymen, who, the day Bubsequent to the ftiae^ 
rai obsequies of their late sovereign, retumefd to 
their attack on the Spanish quarters, with more 
impetuosity than ever. Cortes, having thus l<isl 
every prospect of accommodation with the Mexi* 
cans, saw the urgency of evacuating their city wkb 
the utmost expedition. But every moment brought 
new difficulties, and the situation of the Spaniarda 
became truly lamentable. In Montezuma, they had 
lost the only pledge by which, however inefficient, 
they might hope to offer some cheek to the ex- 
treme violence of his subjects. Nothing now im- 
peded the effect of their hatred, or could arreal 
their animosity. They quickly took poseession 
of a tower in the principal temple, which com« 
manded a view of the Spanish quartei«. There 
they kept so vigilant a watch, that no Spaniard 
eould move without exposing himself to immediate 
death from their weapons. So intent were the 
Mexicans on keeping this advantageous position, 
that five hundred of their chosen warriors^ diedn. 
guished alike for their known courage and high 
rank, resolved to maintain it against every danger ; 
and for this purpose they made every arrange- 
ment with regard to arms and previsions, as If they 
had expected a siege. Cortes was sensible that 
he must forego every hope of effecting a safe re- 
treat, as long as he suffered his enemies to maiii-*' 
tain their present station, and accordingly resolved 
to diilodlge ihem at «U haeards. Tins adbteve- 
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ninit lie inthtstod to the cedduct ef EtcdbttT) a ▼»• 
Hunt officer ; but Botwithstamiiiig the geUant coii# 
duct of the loader^ ot the coarage of the numerous 
ditachment by which he was attended, the Spa« 
fiiards were o^rapelledy aftev three rain attempt!^ 
to Ktretit ulto their ifurters) withont aeeonkpniih^ 
^ Ihmr purpose. 

. Cortes now felt the wii^ weight of the misfdrf 
ttiiie by which he was so imlninetitly threatened* He 
WM obliged to strain his every efibrt^ not for the re^^ 
#ard of conquest, or the splendoar of gl^^ but 
for the mere safety of bis brave and devoted fol* 
lowers. Acting tinder this impression, he detei)* 
mked to c<iiidnct t^e assanlt against the Temple 
in pefsoO) though he was at the time sofiering 
deeply from 1^ wotltid he had reeeived lA a pre^ 
tdous engagement. He immediately, foUonired by 
the iower of his troops, rushed to the attack, wila 
vabnr and determination unparalleled even in his 
former exploits. Obstacles impeded the progresi 
of the Spaniards on every side^ while arrows and 
other missiles were literally ebdwe^ed upon them | 
the tAfAltyi upon which their chief reliance was 
pliiced, Was soon found to be of no service, owing 
to the smoothnesci of the pavement in the courts 
of the Temple. At every charge the horse slipt 
ttiftd fell) whilst the falleti riders hid the utmost 
difflcfulty to regain their position.* Tbie inconve* 
ilience created much disorder and coofusicm ; nor 
was the obstinacy of the enemy productive of less 
eoilsiderable mischief. They resorted to every pra&* 
tice which ingenuity could invent to anfioy and dis* 
tress the Spaniards. Besides their usual weaponsi 

«9.Sias, 
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ihey employed eever&l other metaft of a gg BMeion 
and resistance, hurling sometiaies large fragnaents 
of stone from above, and at others bamii^ beams, 
arade imitation of fire-arms certainly, bat one wfaicfa^ 
however inefficient in destructive power, tended 
nevertheless to produce much disorder to their 
enemy. Cortes in this emergency showed hima^ 
a hero.* He dismounted quickly from bia horse, 
and ordering a buckler to be tied to his wounded 
arm, he rushed sword in hand into the thickest of 
the battle, calling aloud to his captains to follow 
his example. The intrepidity of the general pto^ 
duced the desired effect upon his troops. The 
Spaniards pushed forward with resistless impe- 
tuosity, and forcing gradually their way up the 
steps, lliey at length gained the ascent, and drove 
the Mexicans to the platform or upper arsa of 
the Temple* Here the contest raged with undi* 
minished violence. The Indians seemed all de* 
termined to perish in the fi^>>t ; and acc<M'dingly, 
during three hours, the couibat raged with the 
most unparalleled fury. The priet»ts, now calling 
franticly on their gods for protection, further in- 
flamed the frenzied courage of the warriors, all 
of whom were either killed on the spot, or threw 
themselves from the tower, to escape being cap- 
tured. The priests and the nobles in this pkce 
perished to a man, while the carnage in other quar- 
ters was proportionably frightful. Cortes at length 
got possession of the tower, when there was ne 
one alive to defend it. He immediately set fire 
to the sanctuary ; and having thus removed thia 
^erioua obstacle to his future plans, now com^ 

• 5, Dia«» 
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iMrridd A TMteni into bb qtMUstB. Nd iM iibm 
fofrtf-mx Spaniards Were slain in this tettible aMMMlt^ 
and ererf one had receired wonnda » they Hrer^ 
covered wtlh btood, and almosfc ainking Ikfoiwli' 
exbanati^^ The nnmbiit' of the dead among tM 
I'laad^an tdlies was rerf great, M that when CdrtM 
attempted to retreat, he found fresh difficdilies l# 
app^Hie bis progtes^^ and new dangers to (toll fto a 
further exenibh of his courage. The MetlcUiSy 
With obMintfte kitodty, assailed him in the lowttf 
ar^ and continued theii" furious attack in tyttf 
street, and from erery houses In this dreadftil mn* 
iict^ Coftes) by a desperate effort, succeeded ifl 
teicning his friend Andres de Dnero$ whom tha 
Mexicans were carrying away prisoner, haTingf 
destined him no doubt for sacrifice.* 
' The spirited assault of the Spaniards on thu 
IVn^ple^ and the equally gallant defence of Ihn 
Mexicans, were considered of such high impon* 
ance by the Indians, that it was commemorated by 
lirely representatio^'^s, in the paintings both of the 
Tiascalans and the^exicans.f An interesting 
anecdote concerning this event is also related, 
which, as being liable to disquisition, I have been 
induced to place at the end of the chapter. It refers 
to the self-devotion of two Mexican youths of rank, 
who, perceiving Cortes on the point of obtidning 
bis project in rendering himself master of the tow- 
er, resolved to sacrifice themselves for the good of 
their country^ by involving in their own death the 
ruin of their enemy. With this intention they ad- 
vanced towards Cortes, and affected to kneel down 
as if demanding quarter, when, suddenly seizing 

* Soils. t Cortes, Relat. 
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biniy they forced him to the edge of the apper Area, 
resolved to hurl themaelyes therefrom, and dra^^ 
the Spanish commander in their mortal falL Cortes, 
however, by a desperate exertion of strength and 
agility, disengaged himself from their grasp, and 
the two Mexicans perished in their nnsoccessful 
attempt. 

This incident, so honourable to the patriotism of 
the two youths, is narrated by Raynal and Robert- 
son, on the authority of Herrera and Torqaemada» 
and it is also described by Solis. Clavigero, how- 
ever, strongly contradicts it, and not without just 
reason. Neither Bernal Diaz, Gomara, and others, 
nor Cortes himself, make mention of such an erent; 
and it must strike every one as remarkably single 
lar, that all the primitive historians should have 
been ignorant of, much more have wilfully omitted, 
a circumstance which had so imminently endao* 
gered the life of the Spanish commander. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



DUastrcus Retreat of the Spaniards from Mexico^ 
and Battle of Otompan, or Otumba, 

The Spaniards were now in a situation border- 
ing on despair, — Montezuma was no more, — pro** 
visions had become extremely scarce, — the powder 
was nearly expended, and the Mexicans continued 
iiesolutely to reject every overture of peace. Many 
«f the soldiers of Cortes had already been killed in 
the various engi^ements which had recently taken 
place ; the greater portion of the rest were wound- 
ed, and all appeared sinking under the weight of 
accumulated misfortunes. The bridges had been 
broken dowii by the enemy, in order to render an 
escape impossible ; and the Mexicans, almost worn 
out with their incessant attacks upon the Spaniards, 
seemed resolved to destroy by famine those men 
whom they could not reduce by arms. So fearful 
a doom, or the more horrible fate of being sacri- 
ficed to the idols, was the dark alternative offered 
to the followers of Cortes. That able and undaunt- 
ed commander, revolving in biff mind the idea of a 
retreat, now held a consultation with his officers^ 
concerning the most prudent manner, as well as 
the most befitting time^ of carrying this resolution 
into effect. 
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A diyersity of opinions prevailed in the assem- 
blage. Some strongly advised that the sally should 
be effected by day, when every danger could be 
clearly perceived, and more complete provision 
made against the efforts of the enemy. Others, 
on the contrary, contended that the darkness of 
night was preferable, as it Would tend at once to 
conceal their movements, and take advantage of 
the.superstitions of the Mexicans, which prevented, 
diem ft'om attacking during the hours dedicated 
to repose. The latter counsel was unfortunately 
adopted, which was partly brought about also by 
the pfedictions of a soldier, Ivho, cl&iniing the 
ptetensiofLS df an astrologer, strongly advised his 
countrymen to undertake the retreat by night* 
Whether Cortes was weak enough to be sway- 
ed by siich ehitnetas, oi*, tvhat is far moi'e |)ro- 
bflble, Whether he teally conceived, by more H- 
tional deductions, that a nightly retreat afibf-ded 
gteater security, M adopted thi^ course, aild made 
dispositions tot an immediate depai-ture. He 
^atisfed a portable bridge to b« made, of sufBeient 
dtretigtifi to enable his army to pass the apeftures, 
Or ditches, in the (Causeways, which the enemy 
had made to pfeVetit ah escape. He then ordered 
all the treasure Whkh had been collected to b6 
brought forward, and having separated the fifth 
part belonging to the king, he made it over to the 
officers of the crown, absolving himself from any 
further f esponsibility on that head. The tett of 
those richer he left at the discretion of his fol- 
lowers, advising them, nevertheless, tb postpone' 
m acqnisitioh of Wealth to a mor^ favourable 0|)« 

• B. Diaz ; Clavigero ; Soils. 
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portnnity, rather than encumber themselyea with 
articles which might prove prejudicial to their safe- 
ty in the retreat,* 

Heman Cortes ordered then the plan of march. 
He intrasted the command of the Tan, consisting 
of two hundred of the boldest and most active sol- 
diers, together with twenty horsemen, to the gal- 
lant Sandoval, aided by Diego de Ordaz and Fran* 
Cisco Lugo. The conduct of the rear, composed 
of the greater proportion of the Spanish troops, 
he committed to Pedro de Alvarado and Velas- 
quez de Leon. Cortes himself, supported by 
Cbristoval de Olid and Davila^ commanded the 
centre, where he placed the children of Montezu- 
ma, and other prisoners of distinction, the baggage, 
artillery, and the portable bridge to throw over 
the breaches in the causeway. The allied troops, 
from Tlascala, Chempoalla^ and Cholula, amount- 
ing to several thousands, he distributed among 
the three divisions. The Spaniards commenced 
their disastrous and memorable retreat in a dark 
night, rendered still more gloomy and dangerous 
by a heavy mist and a fall of nun, which conti- 
nued without intermission. These circumstances, 
which Cortes considered advantageous to his de- 
sign, proved most disastrous in the event. Shortly 
after midnight the van left the Spanish quarters, 
and was followed in progression by the other di- 
visions. Cortes directed his course in deep si- 
lence towards the causeway of Tacuba, because, 
being shorter than the others, and, on account 
pf its remoteness from Tlascala, not calling so 
much the attention of the Mexicans, it afforded 

• ClaTigero, 
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greater ch&nce of success in thd present undetta'* 
king. The Spaniards arrived at the first bleach 
without interruption, and proceeded to place th(B 
portable bridge, in the expectation that theit in- 
tention was unknown, and that their safety^ would 
in a fbw moments be secured. 

From these flattering dreams the rett^ating annV 
was soon startled by a prodigious clamour which 
suddenly filled the air. The Mexicans had care- 
fully watched the movements of their enemy, and 
the priests, with their horn, summoned the sol- 
diers to arms. The sounds of warlike instrumentif 
and astounding shouts burst from every quarter. 
The lake, until then tranquil and still, appeared 
in a moment agitated by the motion of a thousand 
canoes. Showers of arrows and volleys of stones 
poured against the Spaniards without interrup- 
tion, whilst an army, prodigious in numbers, and 
ferocious in purpose, thronged eagerly to the (Cause- 
ways, where they hoped to accomplish the de- 
struction of the retreating foe. But a new cala- 
mity soon called for the attention of Cortes, and 
excited the dismay of his soldiei-s. The portable 
bridge was broken down by the weight of the 
^^SS^S^ ^^^ artillery, and sticking fast amidst thd 
stones and mud, it was no longer serviceable. 
Those of the Spaniards who had already gained 
the other side, hastened to the second breach, 
whilst their harassed companions endeavoured t6 
scramble their fearful way, amidst a confused heap 
of cannon, luggage, armour, and the bodies of the 
dead and wounded, that now almost filled thd 
horrid chasm. From this moment every thing 
became terror and confusion. The rain poured 
in torrents— the horses plunged; or remained res- 
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tiv^i BO that many of their riders were compelled 
to abandon them. Both sides of the causeway 
were flanked with canoes, from which the enemy 
sent incessant flights of their missiles. The Spa- 
niards in an instant found themselves surrounded 
by ai) inflnity of enemies, who attacked them at 
once by sea and land with a fierceness they never 
before experienced. Their astounding yejia^^th^ 
sounds of their horns — the piercing cnea of the 
captives, whom they were hurrying away in their 
^anoes, all contributed tp strike a chill of horror 
i^to the hearts of the stoutest veterans. The Spa- 
niards fought with the fury of desperation, and 
many succeeded in passing over this fearful gap 
of destruction, and rejoined their companions a^ 
the second breach ; but a greater number perish* 
ed on the spot, were drowned in their attempt to 
save themselves, or w^r^ taken alive and raaert 
ved for sacrifice. 

The conflict on tho second breach was equally 
terrific The Mexicans, in their previous attempt; 
to accomplish the destruction of their enemyt 
threw themselves in tumultuous masses against 
them, crowding to the spot in such confu^ioot 
that ap immense number tell victims to their own 
disorder, Cortes perceived the total impossibin 
lity of preserving any military discipline in tha 
dreadful confusion which prevailed; fiiends and 
foes, soldiers and officers, borae md infantry, meA 
and women, were crowded together, and the 
darkness and stormy rain increasing the disaa^ 
ters of the fight, all soon became one vast 
scene of carnage and horror* Coi*teS| aud a coufi 
siderable body of his veterans, united in a strong 
phalanx, and forced their way acroas the remain- 
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ingbreacliei^, the dead bodies serving to fill up ttie 
ditches. When he had reached the firm land, and 
found himself in comparative safety, he left his 
slender troop with Sandoval and Olid, who had 
happily effected their escape, ordering them to 
keep in compact order, to resist any fresh attack. 
He then, with the vigilance of an able! commander, 
and the magnanimity of a great man, passed and 
repassed the last breaches, sometimes swimming, 
sometimes climbing over the promiscuous and san- 
guinary heaps with which they were choked^ 
These unwearied efforts he performed at the im- 
minent danger of his life ; but the deplorable con- 
dition of his unfortunate followers seemed to aug- 
ment the powers of his soul as well as the strength 
of his frame, in order to provide for their assist- 
ance. He encouraged some to persevere in their 
exertions — animated others to fight courageously 
— ^here aided them to reach firm ground, there 
to escape from the power of the enemy. How 
he was preserved from so fearful an accumulation 
of perils is not easily to be explained, unless by 
a strange concurrence of fortunate chances, and 
the extraordinary exertion of personal prowess. 

But though he wearied himself in efforts to pre- 
serve his army, he perceived with agony the dread- 
ful havoc which it had sustained. Some of his 
soldiers were overwhelmed by the number of the 
^nemies^ others were drowned or struggling in the 
lake, whilst he heard the piteous exclamations of 
the wounded, and the piercing cries of those who 
were carried away in triumph to be shortly sacri- 
ficed. In this mournful situation, he was joined 

• Clavigero. 



by n wan troop, which he hxmi to h%hmg to thft 
renT'^ard* The party*, conaisiod of Alvamdm 
bleeding pfoftutely^ and ecareely able to atand, and 
about eight Spaniards and aa mtoaj Tlascalans^ 
all of them soyorely wounded, eovered with bloody 
and exhausted by the desperate exertioiia which 
they had made to aare their lints.* AWarado in* 
formed Qortes that they were the only remains of 
the nomer^w detachment that composed the rear. 
of the army-*^!! the rest to a man, both Spaniards, 
and allies, including the brave YehuHpies <k LeoB». 
and other officers, being either slain or made pri-) 
Sonera by the Mexicans.f Alraradofaitherstated^ 
that when he came to the third breach, not being 
able to face the thronging enemy, nor swim acroaa- 
without a certainty of being killed, by an effort of. 
resolutet despair he fixed his lance in the bottom 
oi the ditchy and by its aid Yauhed to the other 
aids. This extraordinary leap, ctmaidered a mi* 
racle of agility, conferred on that place the name 
of Sako d6 Alvctretdoy or Alvarado^s Leap, which 
it preserves to this d8y.:|: AM the unfortooatse 
who bad been unable to escape in that night of 
sorrow, (ma^ trit^y a title by which it ia still 
known in New Spain, assembled in the way to 
Tacnba. 

At the dawn of day, the Spaaiaords found them* » 
selres in Popoitla, near Tacuba, atrewn about at 
random, wounded, exhausted, broken down in 
spmt, dismayed at the recollecttcA of the past, 
and ia the dark anticipation of new disastenk A - 
scfliie of uncommon distresa offered itself to the 

• B. Diaz. f IbiA 
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afflioUd eye^ of their commaiider. tfe Ibebekl 
the wretched remnants of his gallant army dread- 
fully reduced in namher, sinking under their ca- 
lamities, and almost unfit for present serrice* 
More than one half of the Spaniards perished in 
this fatal retreat^ together with four thousand of 
tiieir allies* All the ammunition and artillery, as 
well as the haggage, was lost. Very few of the 
horses were saved, and a still smaller portion 
of the treasure* Indeed, the pernicious gold pro- 
yed fatal to many of the soldiers, especially those 
of Narvaez, who having encumbered themseWes 
with bars of it, sunk under its weight, the victims 
of their impmdeut avarice.* Almost all the Mexi- 
can prisoners perished, and amongst them the 
Prince Cacamatzin, a brother, a son, and two 
daughters of Montezuma. Many Spanish officers 
of note were also missing. Of these, the most 
conspicuous were Francisco Morla, Francisco Sau- 
cedo, and Amador de Lariz, who perished brave- 
ly, overpowered by the enemy. But the loss which 
was perhaps the most deeply to be deplored, 
was that of the gallant Juan Velazquez de Leon, 
who, on account of his surprising merit, as well as 
great services, was considered the second chief in 
the expedition.*!' He commanded the extreme 
detachment cf the rear, which being overpowered 
by the enemy, not a single man was suffered to 
escape alive. 

So vast a calamity deeply wounded the heart 
of Cortes, and, despite his magnanimity of soul, 
he could not restrain the tokens of his affliction* 

• B. Diaz ; Clavigero. 
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ia 9 gloomy tBood» he sat down ufKm a stone la 
Popotla, iwd tb^Oy aa he cast a mournfiil look on 
the shattered remnants of his army, and reflected 
on the brave companions and the friends he had 
losty the tears of sorrow flowed unrestrained down 
his countenance. The death of Velazquez d^ 
Leon affected him deeply ; for in that brave youiy 
man, he lost not only one of his piost able officer^ 
but a dear and devoted fqend. But to past dia- 
asters, he was to add the gloomy anticipation of 
future calamities ; he beheld many of his soldiers 
wounded, others enfeebled with fatigue^ and aU 
dejected with their recent catastrophe* Cortes* 
however, felt the necessity of fresh exertion ; and 
whilst his heart was breaking with anguish, began 
to form the ranks; and his soldiers, to use the 
words of Robertson, observed with satisfaction, ' 
<< that while attentive to the duties of a general, 
be was not insensible to the feelings of a man*" 
^midstso many disasters^ however, he felt a eonir 
fort in seeing that his gallant detains, Alvarado, 
Sandoval, Olid, Ordaz, Dayila, and Lugo, were 
alive, and that the faithful Dona Marina, and th9 
interpreter Aguilar, as well as the venerable father 
Olmedo, had also escaped destruction.* 

Hernan Cortes, though powerfully agitated by 
such an accumulation of misfortunes^ wiui a great- 
ness of soul which nature bestows upon few, 
now smothered his rising sorrow, and applied all 
the energies of his mind to devise means for the 
protection of his followers. All the country around 
was in arms against them. . To take shelter from 
an immediate attack, he accordingly directed his 

* CwWft, Btilat. ; B« Dias ; Gomara, Cbron. 
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march to Otonealpolco, a temple which stood up- 
on a rising ground, nine miles westward from 
Mexico, and which was afterwards conrerted into 
the celebrated sanctuary, or Chapel of our Ladjr 
of Semedios, or of succour. Detached parties <if 
the enemy attacked the Spaniards in this shelter 
during the day, but they were uniformly repelled 
hy the vigilance of the chief, as well as desperate 
. courage of his soldiers. Cortes naturally concei- 
ted that he could not expect to keep for any cofl^ 
aiderable time his position, as the ^raole sttrtDim^ 
ing country would soon flock to an assault, wliieb 
he could scarcely hope successfally to withstand, 
deprired as he was of artillery. Tlascala was tin 
only place which seemed to offer a safe retreat h 
this emergency ; but that city lay at a great dis- 
tance, and in a contrary direction. Besides, be 
well anticipated that the Mexican army would al- 
ready be assembled in the road to cut off this last 
tesource. Whilst he was deliberating with his 
officers, a Tlasealan offered to conduct the armj 
through by-paths and secret defiles to his owft 
country. 

The Spaniards undertook this toilsome matdi 
through a dreary and barren country, in some 
parts marshy, in others rugged and mountainous; 
In all thinly inhabited, and scarcely cultivated. 
'The hardships which the Spaniards endured h 
their progress were as severe as they were pro- 
longed. During six days that they marched 
without intermission, they were constantly harasft* 
ed and annoyed by flying bodies of the Mexicans. 
An incessant and painful watch, an undaunted 
resolution, could alone guard them from their nu- 
merous attacks* Nor were these the only calami- 
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ties which they had to encounter ; others of a stiil 
iDore painful nature assailed them on every aide, 
and became daily more insupportable. To iJie 
danger of uninterrupted conflicts, and to the toils 
of an incessant march, they had to add the evils 
of a barren country, from which they could gather 
no provision, being obliged to silence their cra- 
ving appetite with the roots of the earth, berriesi 
and other wild fruits. When they arrived at Za- 
camolco, they were reduced to such utterfamiae 
and distress, that they eagerly devoured a horse 
which had been killed that very day by the enemy. 
The Tlascalans threw themselves on the ground, 
imploring piteously the assistance of the gods, 
while they fed upon the herbs of that earm on 
which they lay prostrated.* 

But in the midst of such numerous and ap- 
palling dbtress, there was one consideration to 
support the sinking spirits of the Spaniards. Whikt 
subjected to incessant dangers from the enemy, 
and whilst labouing under the combined calami- 
ties of thirst, hunger, and fatigue,* they observed 
the looks of their magnanimous leader undaunted, 
and his fortitude unshaken at those dire reverses 
of fortune. His mind appeared equal to every 
difi^culty — ^his frame adequate to any exertion. 
He seemed to find new resources In his own breast 
against the repeated blows that conspired to over- 
power him ; and, far from bending beneath the 
oppressive weight, resolutely struggled against the 
unnatural pressure. The soldiers saw this, and 
the noble conduct of their general produced a cor- 
responding influence upon their own. On. the 
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•kth day of tbe march, Cortes arrived near Otoitt- 

En, and he obserred seTeral flying bodies Df 
dians, who, amidst other terms of contumely 
and indignation, constantly cried out — ^< Advance, 
advance, robbers, to receive the reward of yotir 
crhnes I'* An extensive valley was soon expand- 
ed to the view, and far as the eye conld r^ch, 
a thick mass of armed warriors appeared* This 
prodigions army was composed of the soldten of 
Mexico, Tezcaco, and Tlacopan, aad headed hy 
the nobility of the country. Whilst a detacbmerrt 
of Indians had harassed the Spaniards in the rear, 
all the rest of this innumerable mUhitade had pro- 
ceeded directly to the plains of Otompan, wmA 
they anticipated the enemy must pass in thdr 
progress to TIascala. 

At this formidable prospect, the Spaniards were 
Ho less astonished than alarmed. Even the stcmteit 
hearts began to droop, and every one surmised 
that the moment of their doom was approaell- 
ing.* Cortes saiv the ui^ency of bold, prompt, 
and desperate exertion ; and without allowing tiie 
minds of his men to speculate on the extent of 
the threatened danger, he formed the wretched 
remains of his army, flanking the wings with tlie 
few hoi'semen he could still command. Tbefi, 
with a look of animation, and a voice foil of 
enthusiasm, he cried aloud — " The moment is 
arrived when we must either conquer or perish I 
Castilians, arouse your spirit, place your confi- 
dence on high, and advance boldly to the chaise \" 
The conflict was terrible — ^tbe Indians fought like 
fhintic men, stimulated at once by snperstition 

• Cortes, Relat 
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Md teniAg^-'^he Spnnnrdi uMd the ^Mt effbM 
6f bmvd human fiatare en the borders of despftif. 
The Mfiftll but compact battalion of Corteii broke 
seyeval times through the unwieldy and massy 
multitudes that covered the plain. But this was 
tif little avail) for wlrflst one side was routed and 
dispersed, another formidable bedy charged the 
Spaniards fVom a di^rent quarter. The exertions 
of desperate courage, and the patience of fortitude, 
Were inadequate odds against liie reno?ated charges 
of enemies, all equally ferocious, and equally frm 
•for the enceunter. After four houm' fierce en- 
gagement, Cortes beheld with dismay bis army 
decreasing, and tiie rest of his followers almost 
untile to continue the contest through exhaustion 
and loss of blood. It was now he recollected to 
have heard that the Mexicans were thrown in- 
to eottfusion when they perceired their general 
slain, and the standard borne away by the enemy. 
He formed the daring attempt of trying the pe- 
rilous expedient as a last resource. He percei- 
red Cibuacat«in, the general of the Indian army, 
arrayed in a rich habit, bearing a gilded shield^ 
and carried on a litter by some of his soldiers. 
The standard was tied to his back, and was seen 
some feet above his head« A select body of war- 
riors were appointed to guard this sacred emblem, 
as well as the illustrious bearer. , 

Cortes resolved to strike the desperate blow, 
' and desired his brave companions^ Alvarado, San- 
doval, Olid, And Darila, to follow close, and pi^e- 
tect him from attad^ $ whilst he himself, with a 
few resolute, men^ rushed forward, atid phinged 
with heedless impetuosity amidst the thick mass 
of his enemiM. He seemed to have collected all 
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the enables of his mind, all the potwen of Us fnoM^ 
for th^t decbiYe attempt. He OYerthrew the eof 
FBged foes that opposed his headlong career ; and 
being efficiently seconded by his companiODB, be 
at length reached the centre of the army when 
the standard was seen* In a moment he came ap 
to the general, and with one stroke of his lanes 
stretched him on the ground. One of the brafv 
and self-devoted Spaniards who accompanied 
Cortes in this daring exploit, quickly alighted froiB 
his horse, wrenched the standard from the posses- 
sion of Cihuacatzin, and put an end to his life. 
The enemy, discouraged by this reverse, were sooa 
thrown into confusion, whilst the almost despainqg 
Spaniards, feeling their hopes suddenly leTired, 
rushed to the conflict with fresh vigour, routed and 
pursued the foe, and achieved one of the most 
splendid victories recounted in the conquest of tbe 
New World.* 

In this battle, both Spaniards and their Tlai* 
calan allies distinguished themselves in an «(- 
traordinary manner — none more so than HemsD 
Cortes. To his exertions was success especially to 
be ascribed ; and, according to his officers, thef 
bad never seen such a vigorous display of counige» 
magnanimity, or activity, as that afforded by tbeir 
general on Uiat memorable day. Sandovid, also, 
according to the testimony of Bemal Diaz, him* 
self a very brave man, merited particular praise 
for his gallant conduct ; and some historians be- 
stow warm encomiums on a woman called Maria 
de Estrada, who, armed with a lance and shield, 
was seen in the midst of the enemy exhibiting • 

• Cottes, ReUt. ; B. Diss ; Oomans Gmi. 



^legree of intrepidity rare in the stronger sex, and 
extraordinary in her own. The loss of the enemy 
was yery great. Some authors computed it to 
be no less than twenty thousand men ; a number 
which Solis supposes may be correct^ considering ' 
that the enemy amounted to two hundred thou- 
sand men. Probably there is much exaggeration 
in both statements ; but there can1)e no doubt that 
the army must have been immense, if we pay at- 
tention to foregoing events and their sanguinary 
nature. Nor was the victory pui'chased at a mo- 
derate expense, the greater part of the Tlascalans 
liaving perished, as well as a considerable num- 
1)er of Spaniards. Every one of the survivors came 
^fT wounded, Cortes himself having through his 
daring received a severe blow on the head, which 
growing worse, afterwards brought his life into 
the most imminent danger."^ 

The Spaniards, however, by this great victory, 
were saved from despair, and pursued their march 
without molestation into the Tlascalan territoriei^, 
which they entered on the following day, the eighth 
of July ; the fim of the same month being render- 
ed memorable by their fatal retreat from Mexico. 
Their number was now reduced to four hundred 
and forty men — all the rest having perished in theft 
departure from the capital, and the seven toil- 
some days that followed that disastrous event. 
*Fhe Spaniards entered the Tlascalan dominions, 
%t once victorious and in the most deplorable 
Condition — ^wounded, exhausted, depressed, thefr 
general in danger, and their hopes destroyed. To 
abandon their enterprise and return to Cuba, seem- 
ed the only alternative left in their misfortunes* 

• jClavigero, 
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CHAPTER XIX 



Events previous to the Siege of Mexico, 

The Spaniards were received by their Tlwca- 
Ian allies with a degree of sympathy for their car 
lamities highly crecUtable to them. Their fidelity, 
far from being shaken by the late disasters of those 
beings whom they had once considered inyincibley 
seemed to have increased in proportion to their 
distress. But these friendly cares, though they 
contributed to lighten part of the load that op- 
pressed the mind of Cortes, coidd not remove top 
darkness of the horizon by which his prospecH 
was bounded. The dbcontent of many of \o» 
followers became daily more apparent ; nor could 
he blame those murmurs which were produced by 
such dire misfortunes, and a total abandonment 
of hope. The soldiers of Narvaez wer^ eager to 
renounce so severe and perilous a service^ and re- 
turn to their peaceful habitation in Cuba. Andres 
de Duero, in particular, dismayed at the scena^ 
which he had lately witnessed, was anxious to 
avoid their repetition, which he could not hrtt 
consider as unavoidable should Cortes be tempt- 
ed to persevere in hb desperate undertaking.* A 
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^owerfei pifty was soon formed, who, judging that 
Bothing now remained but to relinqnish an enter* 
prise in which they had embarked without a snf- 
ictent force^ presented a solemn remonstrance to 
their leader, demanding permission to quit the in- 
Tided country* 

Heman Cortes listened to their representations 
with sentiments of deep sorrow, which he endea- 
Toored to disguise under a show of composure* 
He well perceived that the complaints of his follow-* 
en were founded in justice, nor could he blame 
them ; yet though his army had been so dreadfully 
reduced^ and though the remainder was in a most 
deplorable state, the magnanimous beart of the 
commander was unbroken and unsubdued. With 
a ^nrtitude, of whicb we find few parallels in bis- , 
tory, he still clung to his original idea of subject- 
ing the vast empire of Mexico to the Spanish 
power* His recent disasters, severe as they had 
been, could not chill the ardour of his spirit, or 
darken the glittering hopes which he had formed. 
He was, therefore, firmly resolved on prosecuting 
his original design, and all the powers of his mind 
were now called into action to devise the means* 
His first care was to calm the discontent discern- 
ible in his followers, and for this purpose, before 
dinffoction had ripened into tumult, he resolved 
to bring his little army into the field. 

The people of Tepejacac had sworn alliance 
to Cortes, but no sooner did they perceive that 
he was subject to reverses of fate like any other 
mortal being, than they treacherously rose in arms 
against their late friends, and cut off a considera- 
ble body that were mard^ing from Chempoalla to 
Mexico* Coitea teaolved )o chastise this conduct^ 
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and used every effort to pemuidtlikiQcli to fl 
8o JQBt an undertaking. The foUvwcra of Narii 
vaez agreed at length, though rtlnctaatly, to taU 
a part in this expedition, aa the Spawiaida wha 
had been slanghteredJby the TfifMyacaoaiia beleof* 
ed to their own party. Cortes conki aftill defitail 
^itb implicit confidence on tha fidelity of the 
TlascalanB, who seemed every day mom aitaehM 
to the Spaniards, and of whom the fonrpriwaipel 
chiefs of the republic, besides a considerable wm^ 
ber of inferior men, bad lately solemnly emhnetd 
the Christian faitb. He selected, thaieim, a dii 
vision of four thousand men, and took in poioa 
the command of the expedition* 

The Tepejacacans were soon brought to BBhfa» 
tion, and Cortes proceeded to their principiii toini. 
This district being fertile, and on the read to Vil^ 
la*Rica, he established in it a settlenemi whseh te 
called Segura de la FranUra. He next occupied 
lumself in several excursions, which tended ia 
some degree to advance his deugns, and, vte 
was of still greater moment in his present sitnt* 
tion, materially contributed to divert the«tteiitiaa 
of the disaffected fram their wishes of nrtnrBiDg 
to Cuba« He pursued this line of cendaol for 
several months, and in every engagement hie ia* 
trepidity was attended with success. These pa^ 
tial conquests and minor advantages, hovefer, 
were insufficient to hold oat any oertoiBtywidi 
regard to the reduction of Mexico. Cortex had 
long revolved in his mind the difficnhles whieh 
presented themselves towards a aueceasfri sicfB 
of that capital. The peculiarity of ita aittf a t iiP 
threatened to baffle the endeavoura of th^ moil 
vi^QTow ^mmj% fivea if paneawd el alette i 
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f^et^nl to the enterprise. CGrtes foresaw he could 
se^rcely indulge his expectations of success, as 
long as be could not command an entire possession 
0f the lake. To obtain, therefore, so desirable 
m object, be bad given orders for the construction 
of twelve brigantines, by the aid of which he con- 
ceived all his intentions would be fully answered.* 
He commanded a sufficient quantity of timber to 
be cut in the forests of Tlascala, and intrusted 
tlie direction for the building of those ships to 
MaitiB Lopez, who was then considered an excel«> 
iMit shipwright. In this instance, Cortes exhi« 
blted the fertility of his genius, no less than the 
strength of his perseverance, in a most striking 
manlier. Fortune likewise seemed to smile on 
hie efforts, for he had considerably augmented his 
amy by two small detachments of Spaniards who 
i»d un^qMctedly landed on the coast. The first 
of these arrived in a vessel at VillH Rica, sent 
ftom Cuba by Diego Velasquez, and commanded 
by his lieutenant, Pedro Bvha. This chief was 
•ttended by thirteen soldiers and two horses, and 
brought letters to Narvaez, with strict injunctions 
to aand Cortes, if alive, to Cuba, that he might 
he conveyed in fetters to Spain ; such being the 
command of the Bishop of Burgos.*!* Bai'ba and 
his followers, totally unacquainted with the result 
of the expedition of Narvaez, were artfully decoyed 
on shore by the governor of Villa Rica, immediately 
•ecured, and sent prisoners to Cortes. This ge- 
neral received them as countrymen and friends, 
smd trying again his power of persuasion, he was 
AOt long in inducing the new-comers to join his 

* Cortes, Rdat. . f B. Diaz. 
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standard. Barba farther informed Cortta, tlial 
another vessel, laden with stores and promioDSi 
would shortly appear on the coast. It was cir^ 
cum vented in the same manner as the former, and 
supplied an addition to the strength of Cinrtes.* 

But the most considerable reinforcement wsa 
afforded by Garay, governor of Jamaica. Hid 
expedition of his lieutenant, Pineda, to establish a 
settlement on Panuco, had terminated in tbe ds^ 
struction of that captain and all bis mea* An* 
other ship was sent under Camargo, in order 
second the operations of Pineda ; . but this stcosd 
body of Spaniards, learning the disastrous eadol 
their companions, and being at the same time af« 
flicted with dreadful distempers peculiar to the 
country, had been induced to take refuge among 
their countrymen at Vera Cruz. They then {hto* 
ceeded to Frontera, where Cortes was aife tba 
time, and readily entered his service. Their eX'» 
ample was also followed by other bodies sent over 
by Garay, in the firm persuasion that his intended 
colony at Panuco had been established, and conti* 
sued in a flourishing state.-)* From these addi« 
tions, the force of Cortes had received an augment 
tation of a hundred and eighty men and twenty 
horses; a reinforcement too considerable, und« 
existing circumstances, to be lightly passed over. 
To these fortunate events were added the uniform 
success which attended the partial excursion of 
Olid and Sandoval ; all which contributed at once 
to extend the reputation of Cortes for courage and 
benevolence, that commander using every geadi 

• B. Diaz ; Solis. 

t Cortes, Relat. ; B. Bki. 
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Aieans in order to conciliate the good will of the 
natives, rather than intimidate them into subjec- 
tion. From these several causes, the situation of 
the Spaniards had been so materially improved, 
ibat their general began again to cheriRh the most 
sanguine expectations with respect to the fortu- 
nate issue of his enterprise. 

But in the midst of these favourable circum- 
fltances there was a constant source of disquiet 
iii the mind of Cortes, from the ill-disguised dis- 
content of a portion of his men. The smiling 
aspect which affairs had recently taken, was not 
snMcient to make many of the followers of Nar- 
vaez forget the severe trials to which they had been 
previously exposed. And they either looked on 
the enterprise as chimerical and absurd, or did not 
consider the reward which would attend the achieve- 
ment as commensurate to the dangers and hard- 
Ihips by which it was to be obtained. The flame of 
discontent had been cherished in their bosoms, and 
though the persuasion of their general, added to the 
, ittimulus of immediate peril, had obliged them on 
several occasions to disguise their feelings, and act 
with a resolution in accordance with the urgency 
of the moment, yet they invariably returned to the 
subject of complaint as soon as an opportunity 
offered itself. Such a state of feeling could not 
' be contemplated by Cortes without uneasiness, 
i and he resolved at length to satisfy the desires of 
the malecontents. He was aware that a lesser evil 
would result to his slender army from a reduction 
of its force, than would accrue to the expedition 
in general, by suffering the disaffected to infuse 
their pernicious influence among the rest of the 
ioldiers. Besides, the reinforcement which his 
troops bad gained from the men of Barba and 
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Giray, made Cortes the more willing to part with 
those of Naryaez, who bad evinced a decided dis- 
inclination to continue in his service. 

He accordingly issued a proclamation, signify- 
ing, that all those who were anxious to return to 
their dwellings in Cuba, were at liberty as soon as 
they might think convenient, and that every thing 
should be afforded towards their safe and conve- 
nient departure. The greatest number of the dis- 
contented availed themselves of this permissioo, 
whilst others, though perhaps secretly inclined to 
pursue the same course, were yet prevented either 
by shame, or admiration of the conduct of thelc 
general. Amongst the number of those Spaniards 
who shrunk from the heroic intrepidity of their 
more generous companions, and relinquished their 
claims to the glory of so grand an undertaking, the 
most conspicuous was, Andres de Duero, who, as 
the special friend of Cortes, merits particular re- 
probation. The Spanish general selected one of 
the best v. 'Ae'^of the armament which had belon{^ 
ed to Narvaez, for the purpose of conveying Duero 
and his companions to Cuba. At the same time 
he sent Diego de Ordaz and Alonzo de Mendoza 
to Spain, witli secret instructions to serve as a 
check against the malignityof the Bishop of Burgos, 
and present the conduct of Cortes in the most fa- 
vourable as well as the most dazzling light. He 
likewise dispatched Alonzo Davila, one of his 
principal officers, to Hispaniola, to give a faithful 
account of his proceedings and hardships to the 
royal audience, and use his best efforts with that 
court, and the brothers of the Order of Jeoromites, 
to espouse the interests of the expedition against 
the intrigues and misrepresentations of Velazquea 
and the Bishop of Burgos. At the same time, an* 
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otber officer was sent to Jamaica, witb a commis- 
sion to enlist adrenturers, and purchase horses and 
military stores. 

These several missions being dispatched to their 
destinations, Cortes applied himself with greater 
alacrity to conclude all the arrangements prepara- 
tory to the siege of Mexico. He sent instmctions 
to his confederate Indians to hold themselves in 
readitiess. He n^xt made « review of his. forces, 
which, after deducting those who had returned 
to Cuba, owing to the several reinforcements re- 
ceived from the various quarters above specified, 
atill amounted to five hundred and fifty infantry, 
among which were fourscore musketeers and cross- 
bowmen, forty horsemen, and nine pieces of artil- 
lery.* To this strength was added an army of 
ten thoufiand TIascalans, and other faitnfnl allies. 
The timber for building the vessels being now 
ready, and the necessary cordage, cables, sails, and 
Mher rigging, brought over from Villa Rica, Cortes 
fiaw nothing now to retard the commencement of 
bts expedition against the Mexica^^t^pital. In a 
consultation held previous to his departure, it was 
resolved to select Tezcuco for their head-quarters, 
ta that city was the best adapted from its situation 
for making excursions and harassing the enemy. 
' Every preparation being concluded, Cortes be- 
gan bis march towards Mexico on the 28th of De« 
eember 1520, six months after his fatal and me- 
morable retreat from that capital.f But the Spa- 
niards had already forgotten the disasters of that 
night of woe, in the flattering anticipations of more 
fortunate events. 

* Cortei, Relat f IMd. ; B. Dhur. 
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CHAPTER XX, 



The Spaniards leave Tlascala^ and HoHiUHu 
Meccmmence. 

Mexico was at this time in a suitable stale ^ 
defence. Cuitlahuitzin, who succeeded Moatemna 
on the ^rone» had rendered his short but gloiiow 
reign memorable, not only by his vigorous attadc 
and rout of the Spaniards on the night of their rfr- 
treat, but also by the efficient measures which he 
had taken to follow up successfully that first, ad* 
vantage. ^ He had used unwearied exertions to in* 
stil sentiments of hatred and horror towards the 
invaders of their country, among the various pro* 
yiaces of the empire. At the same time^ he n^ 
glected no endeavour to repair the devastatiMi 
caused by the Spaniards in the capital, during 
their stay, and in bringing to the place every meant 
of. defence. He made fortifications^ filled the ma^ 
gazines with weapons, and ordered loi^ spears to 
be made, which being headed with the swords 
taken from the Spaniards, he considered a moat 
efficient species of arms i^;ainst the cavalry. But 
in the midst of these honourable exertions Cnitla* 
huitzin fell a victim to the small-pox, « distemper 
hitherto imknown in America, but which raged 
at the time, having been introduced by a slave who 
had come in the train of Narraes, 
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Tbe loss of Ciutlaliuitzm was, howeTer, render* 
ed less fatal by the merit of bis successor, Qaavb- 
temotziD, or Guatimozin, as be is usually called. 
Tbis prince, a nepbew of Montezuma, thougb a 
Tery young man, possessed sucb diBriag courage 
and abilities for command, tbat at tbis critical junc- 
ture be was considered by bis countrymen wortby 
of being tbeir chief, and was accordingly called 
with one iiccprd to tJie throne.* Cortes advanced 
towards Tezcuco without opposition, and entered 
tbat city the last day of the year. Tbe place, 
liowerer^ wore a melancholy and suspicious aspect 
jit the arrival of the Spaniards. The streets wne 
completely deserted, and neither women nor cbil* 
idsea were to be seen — a clear indication of boeti- 
fity. The inhabitants bad busied themselves in 
iaurying away their goods to the forests, or tbe 1m»- 
ders of tbe lake, where they could be protected by 
tfaenr cauoes, while tbe Lord of Tezcuco and many 
persmis of distinction bad taken refnge in Mexico.f 

Tbis flight served tbe interests of Cortes, for be 
iMion learnt that Tezcuco was divided and affected 
1^ the 8]Hrit of faction, which circumstance he 
skilfully turned to bis own advantage. The fugi- 
tive prince was represented as an usurper, who 
bad murdered his elder brother, and owed his ele- 
iratton to the influence of the present Mexican mo- 
narch. At the same time, a youth was pointed out 
as the rightful heir, and Cortes caused him to be 
immediately invested with the government. He 
fiirther succeeded in his endeavours in persuading 
him to embrace Christianity — the prince was bap* 
tised, and received tbe name of tbe Spanish com* 

* Cortes, ReUt. ; B. Diss. f ^ ^^^ S €9avigsro» 
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nitndef, who stood godfather in the ceremony.* 
To strengthen the honds of amity that by this 
means united him to the Spaniards, Cortes ap- 
pointed Escobar and two other Spaniards to at- 
tend constantly on the prince. A treaty of alli- 
ance was entered into by the new Lord of Te»- 
cnco, who engaged to afford every assistance in 
his power to the Spaniards in their attack on 
Mexico-^a promise which he kept with religions 
fidelity.f 

Cortes having arranged afPairs in Tezcnco, de- 
termined to attack the city of letapalapan to take 
revenge on the aggressions of its former lord 
Cnitlahnitsin, He accordingly marched against 
that city at the head of two hundred and thirty- 
five Spaniards, and the whole of the Tlascalsn 
forces. But the inhabitants, though they had re- 
cently obtained a reinforcement of eight thousand 
wanriors, retreated to the canoes, or to the houses 
that stood isolated on the water, at the approach 
of the enemy. The Spaniards took possession of 
the town without the least impediment ; and as the 
night was closing, they resolved to take np their 
quarters in the place. A rush of water from the 
lake suddenly created alarm. The inhabitants had 
planned a stratagem, which woald have inevita- 
bly ended in the destruction of the Spaniards, had 
not these been timely warned of their danger by 
some Tezcucan allies. The citizens, in order to 
destroy the enemy, had broke the mole of the lake, 
and caused a terrible inundation in the city. The 
alarm was sounded, a retreat commenced, and 
Cortes escaped this peril with the utmost difficul- 

• B. Dia« J Solis. + Cortes, Relai ; Oomara, Crbn. 
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ty ; bat tliongh he only lost two men, one horse, 
and a few Tlascalans, this instance of the ingenuity 
of the enemy occasioned much inquietude. 

But this partial evil was soon forgotten by the 
influence of more fortunate events. Ambassadors 
arrived from the cities of Mizquic, Otompan and 
others, to request the protection of the Spaniards 
for their inhabitants. Cortes behaved with uni- 
form kindness to the Indian messengers, and gladly 
accepted any overture of peace and alliance, as he 
was sensible how conducive such conduct was 
to the furtherance of his designs. The Spanish 
commander next resolved to gain possession of 
Cbalco and Tlalmamalco, two towns which were 
of great importance to the Spaniards, as they lay 
in the direct road of Tlascala, and their headr 
quarters at Tezcuco. He accordingly sent a strong 
detachment of more than two hundred men, under 
the command of Sandoval and Lugo, for the pur- 
pose of driving the Mexicans from these districts. 
JBy this means, Cortes would be enabled to keep 
An open communication with Tlascala, a point of 
material interest to him ; for experience had taught 
him that the natives of that republic, who had been 
in the commencement so hostile to him, were ever 
afterwards his sincerest friends, as well as the most 
brave among his allies. This measure would like- 
wise open a clear intercourse with Villa Rica. 
Sandoval proceeded to the discharge of his com- 
misKion, which he executed with perfect success, 
the inhabitants of Chalco being strongly inclined 
^o join Cortes, but yet not daring to attempt to 
shake oflf the Mexican yoke.* 

^ B. Diaz ; Clarigero, 
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The materials for the constnictioii of the brig* 
antiues being: now ready, Cortes resolved to bring 
tbem, vrithout loss of time, from Tlascala. The 
sncoess of the siege so materially depended on the 
vessels, that be was anxious to provide for their 
safety, and accordingly intrusted this important 
commission to Sandoval, with a considerable force, 
to serve as an escort, in conjunction with the war- 
riors of Tlascala. He further instructed that officer 
to proceed at the same time to Zoltepec, and chas* 
tise its inhabitants for the massacre of the forty 
Spaniards, and three hundred Tlascalans, who were 
surprised in their way from Vera Cruz to Mexico, 
at the time that Cortes was hastening thither to 
the aid of Alvarado. Upon the approach of San^ 
doval, the Zoltepecans betook themselves to flight, 
and though they were pursued, only three were 
killed by the Spaniards, their leader having taken 
compassion on those he had made prisoners.* Oa 
his entering the town, however, objects struck hb 
sight well calculated to move at once his compas- 
sion, and excite a desire of revenge. The Spa- 
niards found the walls of the temple and the idols 
besmeared with the blood of their unfortunate 
countrymen. The skins of two human faces, with 
their beards, were bung as trophies upon the altars, 
as were likewise those of four horses. On a wall 
of one of the houses, an inscription was written to 
the following effect : — '< In this place, Juan Zuste 
and his wretched companions were confined/'f 
These mournful remains aroused the indignation 
of the Spaniards ; but fortunately they found no 
objects on whom to expend their rage, the place 



beiiig desetted by the men, while Women and 
children, with piteous cries, implored the com* 
passion of their irritated foes ; and Sandoval, mo- 
red by the expression of their sorrow and repent« 
Biifie, promised them that he trould pardon the 
men, if, by their future obedience and condudi 
tbey endeavoured to efface what was past.* 

From Zoltepec, Sandoval procee<ied to Tlascalii^- 
wfaere he found the mateiials for the bri^n* 
tines ready for transport. A great army of Tlas* 
cftkuAs under Chichimecatl were prepared for de-* 
parture. No less than eight thousand iamemB 
were employed in carrying the timber already 
shaped, together with the cordage, sails, and 
other rigging* Sandoval disposed his march with 
^ prudence and skill that could scarcely be ex** 
pected from a young officer of three-and-twenty^ 
He sent a strong detachment of Spaniards as an 
advance-guard, flanking the sides of so numerous 
a procession with small parties. During his march^ 
several flying bodies of Indians appeared in the 
distance, but dared not approach to offer battle^ 
and Sandoval had the satisfaction of discharging 
his commission without the slightest loss or mis* 
chance. Nothing could exceed the joy and mill* 
tary ceremonial upon their entry into Tezcucob 
Cortes, attended by all his officers^ attired in their 
best apparel, came in advance to meet the con** 
voy« His satisfaction was expressed in a most live- 
ly manner. He eaahriced Chichimecatl and two 
other chiefs, and thanked them for their valuable 
tervieee and fidelity. No less than six hours were 
Bpcni} in entering Teacneo. It was a day of re« 

, 'RPiai. 
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joidng, and antidpaited cotiqnMt. The A\\6s$ 
marched dressed in their best attire, decked wrfti* 
gay phimes, sound infif their horns, And strikingfjof- 
Mly their drams, while the shouts of CkutUeva^ 
Tlascala rose in the air amidst the strains of tiis 
military instruments. 

Martin Lopez, a shipwright, having deelan^ 
that twenty days would he occupied before the 
resseis could be launched into the lake, Corlei 
resolved to keep his men in activity previoiiff 19 
the si^e of Mexico, by several partial expedi- 
tions against the neighbouring cities which WMC 
strongly attached to Guatimoztn. Having in* 
trasted the command of Tezcuco to Sandovdi 
Cortes conducted this excursion in pernni) a^ 
tended with an efficient detachment of Spaniards,' 
and the whole force of the Tlascalans, under Cbi- 
chimecatl.* The Spanish commander attached 
the cities of Xaltocan and Tacuba ; the first df 
which was plundered and partially burnt down ; 
then returned to Tezcuco, having succesufnilf 
achieved all his designs ; by which means he hid 
carefully weakened the resources of the Mextcias 
before he ventured to lay a regular siege to the 
capital. It seemed as though fortune had again 
taken the Spaniards under her protection, who had 
so severely experienced her frowns. About this 
time, another detachment of Spaniards arrived tt 
Tezcuco, proceeding from Vera Cruz, where they 
had landed. The vessel that brought these men, 
who were commanded by Julian de Alderete^ wa> 
loaded with military stores. This circnmstanee miy 
throw some light over the obseurvty in wfaksh hiB* 

* B. Diaz $ dstigero. 



toriuil khtB left this point. It is probable tbat this 
wmfofcetneDt proceeded from Hispaniola, where, 
m it has been stated, Cortes had sent an officer to 
wcruit, and purchase the necessaries of war. AI- 
ixfete broaght the joyfal tidings that the Bishop 
of Burgos had been deposed from his authority 
«r«r the West Indies ;* intelligence which was 
considered by Cortes as an event equal to the 
iftoet signal victory. This circumstance, added to 
the late successes of the Spanish arms, and the 
^9oent exploits of Sandoval, who had completely 
leated the enemy at Huaxtepec and Jacapichtla,f 
eontributed to increase the enthusiasm of the 
Spaniards, and their eagerness to commence the 
n^e of Mexico. 

t J3nt Cortesi with his usual policy, was desirous 
to attempt a negociation before he proceeded to 
die noet dreadful extremity of war. He concei- 
ved tbat the Mexican monarch might be induced 
to listen to amicable propositions, on the strength 
•f the reverses which he had lately sustained, and 
the imposing attitude which the Spaniards were 
daily assuming. He felt, besides, anxious to ren- 
,d0r himself master of the beautiful capital of the 
erapirey without subjecting it to the havoc and 
destruction consequent on a protracted and des- 
perate siege. Guatimozin, however, scorned to 
listen to any overtures of peace ; and Cortes found 
that he had nothing to hope, but complete success 
by the force of arms, or total ruin. Under this 
improssion he continued the hostilities preparatory 
to the siege with additional vigour. He proceed- 
ed to the conquest of Quanhnahuac, a populous 

' B. Diaz* t Clavlgeio. 
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and handsome city, but atrongljr deCmded hj ibt 
peculiarity of its situation. It was snrroiinded on 
one side by steep mountains, and, on the other, 
by & prodigious hollow, watered by a small rirer. 
A great perplexity arose concerning the most 
convenient quarter to attempt the assault, as the 
bridges had been raised, and no place aeemed 
practicable. Meantime the enemy continued to 
annoy the Spaniards with showers of arrows and 
other missiles. At length, having searched in vaia 
for the means of passing the ravine, Bemal Dia% 
and some other soldiers, both Spaniards and Tlas* 
calans, ventured upon an expedient, as baaardoss 
as it was ingenious. Having discovered two Isige 
trees, which grew on the opposite sides of the 
ravine, and were, in some measure^ interwoven 
with eacli other, these daring men crossed over 
by this precarious passage, but not without inimi« 
nent danger. Indeed three of them fell into the 
ravine, and were severely wounded. The enemy^ 
so unexpectedly attacked, made but a feeble resii* 
tance, and fled into the adjacent woods and rodc8«* 
Cortes next directed his attention towards Xo* 
chimilco, a large town on the lake of Chaloa* 
Here the Spaniards met with a prodigious multi'* 
tude prepare^l to oppose their progress. They 
had cut down the bridges, and made themselves 
strong by constructing parapets and palisades ; but 
many of the soldiers got across by swimming* in 
which attempt several were drowned. The com- 
bat was extremely fierce and well disputed* and 
the Spanish general was on the point of losing his 
life* His horse having fallen under him among • 

* B.Diaz. 
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unmerotis pftrty of the enemy^ he was knocked 
down, and a throng pressing forward, they suc- 
ceeded in securing him, and were carrying him off 
in triumph. But at this awful moment, Christo- 
teI de Olid rushed forward at the head of a hody 
of Tfascalans, who came in time to rescue him 
from inevitahle doom. Cortes and Olid received 
wounds on the head, hut were enabled to escape 
from the foes that pressed around them by the 
efforts of their men, who viewed, not without dis- 
may, the perilous situation of their general, and 
exerted themselves in an extraordinary manner on 
his behalf. 

Cortes remained three or four days at Xochi- 
milco to recover from the fatigues of the prece- 
ding actions. Many of his soldiers, including 
himself, Alvarado, and Olid, were wounded, and 
required to be immediately tended, lest their 
wounds, from exposure, should render them unfit 
for future service, as had already happened in 
the case of some of his followers. During his 
stay, however, he was constantly harassed by 
fresh attacks from the Mexicans^ in one of which 
they surprised and took alive four Spaniards, who 
had impinidently separated from their compa- 
nions in their anxiety to sack one of the houses 
on the lake. The Mexicans came in canoes, sur- 
rounded the place, and carried those unfortunates 
in triumph to the capital. Guatimozin examined 
those Spaniards concerning the strength of their 
companions, after which he ordered their hands 
and feet to be cut off, and in this mutilated con- 
dition he caused them to be paraded about the 
surrounding country. This was soon after fol- 
lowed by a cruel death, which he oommaiided to 
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be inflieted upon them.* The hie of these men 
affected their general in an imiuiial manner. At 
the same time that it afforded a striking proof of 
the implacable ferocity of his enemies, it awoke ia 
his mind the most gloomy reflections concerning 
the dismal doom to which he himself and all his 
brave companions were continually exposed. De* 
Bpit« of his extraordinary firmness, he could not 
suppress an involuntary shudder when he consider* 
ed that he had been himself on the point of fallings a 
victim to the same cruel destiny. Indeed, nothiog 
could exceed in horror the fate of the prisonen 
who fell into the hands of the Mexicans ; and the 
stoutest might well fear the anticipation, howevw 
remote; of his heart being torn out alive to be of- 
fered to the idols, and the rest of his body to be 
cut in pieces, and sold and devoured as theflesbef 
the brute creation. But it was the fate of Cortes 
never to experience fear until the danger wsp 
past. His impetuous intrepidity hurried him on; 
and, not satisfied with the glory of a great chief, )» 
even seemed ambitious to dispute the merit of the 
common soldier. When the heat of the %ht van 
over, and his lucid mind had time for reflectioo, 
then it was that he trembled at the immiaeat 
danger to which his temerity had exposed him, 
and for the success of that enterprise of which he 
was the soul and chief support, 

• B, Diaz, 
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CHAPTER XXL 



i>mspiraey against Cortes, and last Arrangements 
for the Siege. 

Whilb Hernan Cortes was deroting the whole 
powers of bis mind, and eTery exertion of actirity 
and courage to lessen the power of the Mexicans, 
and facilitate their subjection, all his efforts were 
<m the point of being overthrown from a source 
that conld hardly be anticipated. A conspiracy, 
no less horrible than dangerous, had been secretly 
fontted against his life ; and the fruit of so much 
labour and heroism, genius and persererance, was 
alwut to be rendered void by the machinations of 
traitors. The followers of Narvaez had never been 
thoroughly imbued with the generous sentiments 
of Cortes 8 original companions. Though brave 
«nd resolute, in cases of emergency, they uniformly 
manifested their discontent at the protraction of 
dangers, hardships, and calamities, for which they 
had not come prepared. They had left their peace- 
ful dwellings at Cuba, in the expectation of achie- 

. ving conquests with that facility which had marked 

• the previous career of the Spanish arms in other 

r portions of the New World. 

Bvt, whim they perceived their errors— when 

y they dkcovitBod tbit ioatead of eaay tmmipht; th«y 
z2 
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were satj ected to incesmit danger and severe eer- 
vioe« and that, far from finding an enemy ready to 
yield a bloodless victory, they met everywhere 
with a ferocioQS and warlike race, andaimted in 
coarage,'and not to be broken by misfortane or de- 
feat, they began to consider the attempt of redu- 
cing them as chtmerical, and continually repined 
at the share which they were compelled to take. 
Neither the merit and popular character of Cortei, 
nor the magnanimoos fortitude of his gallaDtcam* 
panions, could he a sufficient counterpoise for the 
less generoQs feelings which actuated the beirts 
of the other Spaniards. The disaffection of thoae 
men naturally increased in proportion aa the d^- 
Cttlties of the intended siege approached. The im- 
placable ferocity of the Mexicans, and the resefaite 
disposition of their king and chief, made theni sap- 
pose that nothing but a series of carnage, ruin, and 
devastation, was preparing for both parties. The 
reduction of a city defended by its peculiar sitot- 
tion, and an almost innumerable host of fierce 
warriors, should it be achieved at all, could only 
be purchased by a protracted, no less than a san- 
guinary contest. 

To these considerations others of an equally 
fatal tendency were added. Many of the follow- 
ers of Narvaez had never been sincerely attached 
to their new commander. The prospect of ac- 
quiring wealth, or completing easy conquests, had 
induced them to enlist into the service of a leader 
whom they considered fully competent to eaodnct 
• them to success. But while tliey paid a tribate 
of admiration to the merit of Cortes, their hearts 
: were not bound to him by the ties of real atlach- 
ment. Among so many men who IumI btkngedto 
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•ttvexpedkioii filled om agamsl thai oonmaader 
by Velaaquez, it is not Biroage that leyeral should 
he found still cherishing the sentiments which had 
insfHred the goFernor. Cortes was accordingly 
considered as acting withomi a constituted autho- 
rity by the secret adherents of his former em- 
plo3rer, and the time that was not imperiously 
occupied in attacks or measures of defence, was 
fatally employed in irregular debate and censure. 
Bat now that the voice of fear was added to the 
ill-silenced accents of discontent, the conduct of 
Cortes appeared more culpable, and the prospect 
of success more improbable. 

There was in the army a private soldier named 
Antonio Villafana, a man of resolute character 
and an intriguing disposition. This individual be- 
ing strongly devoted to the interests of Velazquez, 
and averse to the proceedings of Cortes, secretly 
fomented the spirit of revolt with which some of 
the soldiers were aftected. By his artful endea- 
vours this fatal disposition began to extend, until 
the success of his first manoeuvres emboldened 
bim to project a more daring and diabolical de- 
sign. The minds of the malecontents being thus 
pcepared for a desperate act, clandestine meetings 
were held in the apartments of Villafana, who de- 
clared to his companions that all their evils might 
be remedied by the death of Cortes and his prin- 
cipal adherents. The horrid idea was readily wel- 
comed by the traitors, who immediately bound 
themselves to the conspiracy, and, affixing their 
Mgaatures to a document presented by its author, 
promised to exert themselves most zealously in 
increasing the number of associates. By the skil- 
ful ezertiona of these mesi the list was daily in- 
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i;rea9iiig» till at length tbey had oMaked mifficmA 
Btrength to put their treaeberoms plan into exeen*^ 
tion. But when every thing was ripe for the ui« 
tended blow, and inevitable de^tmction eeeined to 
hang orer the heada of Cortes and hia friends, for* 
tune, which was so conspicuous in the career of 
that great man, came in good time to interpoM 
against the threatened danger. 

On the eve of the day selected for the perpe* 
tration of the scheme, a soldier, one of Cortes a 
original followers, came with mnch caution to the 
Spanish commander, earnestly requesting a pri* 
vate interview. This being grante<l, the Spaniard 
threw himself at the feet of his chief in the «lmost 
perturbation, and disclosed the hellish plot in which 
he himself had engaged, but of which, touched at 
last with remorse at his guilt, no less than moved 
at the intended doom of his glorious coBaniander« 
he had in time repented. The first mention of 
such a dark scheme filled Cortes with surprise and 
horror, but his emotion was considerably haigfal^ 
ened when the whole plan and extent of the con* 
epiracy was unfolded. It appeared that the trai* 
tors hsd decreed the assassination of Cortes, S^m^ 
doval, Alvarado, and his brothers, Olid, Tnpis^ 
the two Alcaldes, Marin and Ircio, together witii 
B. Diaz del Castillo, and other soldiers, strongly 
attached to Coites. Tbey were to be maateered 
while at table ; but the better to secure success to 
the plot, a letter was feigned to arrive ft"om Vem 
Cruz, and as Cortes should be occupied in its fkc** 

A ^ T** *° ^^^^""^ ^^^ ^*tal Wow.* Thecenw 
Mana et the army was then to be given to ahro*^ 

•SoOis. 
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dier-in-law of Velazquez, and the different other 
posts were also to be filled by sereral of the fol* 
lowers of Narraez. It farther appeared, that as 
soon as the first crime was perpetrated, the con- 
spirators were to sally forth at the cries of liberty, 
and oblige the newly-appointed leader to conduct 
them back to Cuba. 

Cortes was sensibly affected at this fearful dis- 
covery, but his presence of mind and prudence did 
not desert him in so important a moment. He as* 
sumed the composure suitable to the occasion ; and 
calling to himself Alvarado, Sandoval, and others 
of the intended victims, proceeded without loss of 
time toVillafana's quarters. There he surprised the 
traitor and some of his associates, who, astounded 
at so unexpected a visit, afforded in the consterna- 
tion of their looks, ample evidence of their guilt. 
S<mie of them attempted to escape, but were quick- 
ly seized by the attendants of Cortes, whilst the 
general himself laid hold of Yillafana, from whose 
bosom he snatched a paper containing the names of 
the conspirators. He cast a hurried glance over 
the dark document, and was struck with sorrow, 
no less than horror, at the extent of the defection, 
and the ingratitude of some of its members. But 
the conduct of Cortes in this crisis was such as 
bespoke a mighty, generous, as well as extraordi- 
nary self-possession. Instead of giving vent to a 
spirit of just revenge, he confined every violent 
feeling in the recesses of his own breast, and resoU 
ved to adopt that calm line of conduct which was 
advisable in this transaction. The accomplices of 
Villafana who bad been arrested, were consigned 
to prison, while their chief was immediately sub- 
jected to ft trial. His ^uilt being folly establisbedi 
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be was eondemned to death, and cm tbe followiiig 
morning be appeared hanging before the door of 
his quarters. 

Cortes then ordered the other prisoners to be 
set at liberty, and having assembled his troops, be 
imparted to them the atrocians design of Villa- 
fana and his associates. He then made a skilful 
and impassioned oration on the beinonsness of bis 
crime and the justice of his punishment, adding; 
that be felt extremely gratified that the doom of 
tbe traitor fell on no other Spaniard, be having, 
upon his arrest, swallowed a paper, which was,nd 
doubt, the list of his accomplices, whose name^ 
remained by this means buried in oblivion.* Cortes, 
in making this declaration, kept his feelings under 
such control, that while some of his intended as* 
aassins stood before him, he never betrayed tbe 
slightest symptom of anger or revenge. By this 
master stroke of policy — by this strong dominion 
over his passions, he restored tranquillity to many 
a guilty heart ; and he had the advantage of pre- 
serving the lives of a considerable body of men, 
which he could ill spare at the present juncture ; 
besides, he was enabled for the future to keep a 
strict guard over the disaffected, while they, in 
their turn, observed a more laudable conduct in 
their eagerness to prove their zeal and remove any 
suspicion which conscious guilt attached to them.* 

This fearful conspiracy being thus prudently 
crushed, Cortes, with great skill, endeavoured to 
divert the attention of bis men from so painful a 
subject, to a speculation of a more animating na- 

* Cortes, Rel. ; B* Diaz ; Herrers ; Soils ; Clayigero, && 
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toKe. Observing that all his preparatory arrange^ 
ments for the siege of Mexico were now con^* 
eluded, and impatient to occupy the attention of 
his soldiers, he resolved to accompany the launch-* 
iog of the brigantines with the greatest pomp and 
solemnity* On the 28th of April, he assembled 
all his troops, both Spanish and Indians ; and the 
former having attended mass, and received the com ^ 
manion, the whole army was drawn in military 
array along the banks of the canal. The vessels 
were solemnly blessed by Father Olmedo, who. 
bestowed a name npon every one as they were 
launched. All eyes were fixed npon them with 
delight, as they considered them as the instmments 
of future success* Accordingly, when upon en« 
taring the lake, they hoisted their sails and began 
to plough the water, under a stirring salvo of ar^ 
tillery, Te Deum was sung, and a general shout of 
joy arose, mingled with the strains of martial mu*- 
aic* " All admiring," says Robertson, " that 
bold inventive genius, which, by means so extra- 
ordinary that their success almost exceeded be* 
lief, had acquired the command of a fleet, without 
the aid of which Mexico would have continued to 
set the Spanish power and arms at defiance." 

Cortes then made a general review of his forceflT, 
as well as of the ammunition which he possessed to 
carry on the siege. He found himself at the head 
'of eighty-six hoisemen, and more than 800 in- 
fantry,"together with three large iron cannon^ 
fifteen small field-pieces, a great quantity of balk 
and arrows, and a thousand pounds of gunpowder. 
This strength, added to the numerous force which 

* Cortes, ftdat. $ Oomara i CUylgeto. 
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and handsome city, bat strongly deftmded by tbt 
peculiarity of its situation. It was surrounded on 
one side by steep mountains, and, on the other^ 
by a prodigious hollow, watered by a small rirer. 
A great perplexity arose concerning the most 
convenient quarter to attempt the assault, as the 
bridges had been raised, and no place aeemed 
practicable. Meantime the enemy continued to 
annoy the Spaniards with showers of arrows and 
other missiles. At length, having searched in vaia 
for the means of passing the ravine, Bemal Disi^ 
and some other soldiers, both Spaniards and Tlas* 
calans, ventured upon an expedient, as baxardoos 
as it was ingenious. Having discovereil two large 
trees, which grew on the opposite sides of the 
ravine, and were, in some measure, interwoven 
with each other, these daring men crossed over 
by this precarious passage, but not without immn 
nent danger. Indeed three of them fell into the 
ravine, and were severely wounded. The enemy, 
so unexpectedly attacked, made but a feeble resis- 
tance, and fled into the adjacent woods and rocks«^ 
Cortes next directed his attention towards Xo» 
chimilco, a large town on the lake of Chalco* 
Here the Spaniards met with a prodigious multi« 
tude prepared to oppose their progress. They 
had cut down the bridges, and made themselves 
strong by constructing parapets and palisades ; but 
many of the soldiers got across by swimming, in 
which attempt several were drowned. The com- 
bat was extremely fierce and well disputed, and 
the Spanish general was on the point of losing hitf 
life* His horse having fallen under Mm atnong • 

* B. Diaz, 
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iinmeroiis ptirty of the enemy, he was knocked 
down, and a throng pressing forward, they suc- 
ceeded in secaring him, and were carrying him off 
b triumph. But at this awful moment, Cbristo- 
rsA de Olid rushed forward at the head of a body 
of Tfascalans, who came in time to rescue him 
from inevitable doom. Cortes and Olid received 
wounds on the head, but were enabled to escape 
from the foes that pressed around them by the 
efforts of their men, who viewed, not without dis- 
may, the perilous situation of their general, and 
exerted themselves in an extraordinary manner on 
his behalf. 

Cortes remained three or four days at Xochi- 
milco to recover from the fatigues of the prece- 
ding actions. Many of his soldiers, including 
himself, Alvarado, and Olid, were wounded, and 
required to be immediately tended, lest their 
wounds, from exposure, should render them unfit 
for future service, as had already happened in 
the case of some of his followers. During his 
stay, however, he was constantly harassed by 
fresh attacks from the Mexicans, in one of which 
they surprised and took alive four Spaniards, who 
had imprudently separated from their compa- 
nions in their anxiety to sack one of the houses 
on the lake. The Mexicans came in canoes, sur- 
rounded the place, and carried those unfortunates 
in triumph to the capital. Guatimozin examined 
those Spaniards concerning the strength of their 
companions, after which he ordered their hands 
and feet to be cut off, and in this mutilated con- 
dition he caused them to be paraded about the 
surrounding country. This was soon after fol- 
lowed by a cruel deatb^ which he commanded to 
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were astonished at the imtnense nmltitades that 
thronged the causeway, no less than the niiinber 
of canoes that corered the sarface of the lake on 
both sidesi>f the hridge. The Spaniards perceived 
they coald scarcely hope to achiere their purpose ; 
but with that reckless conrage which character- 
ized all theur operations, they rushed to the at- 
tack. At the very first discharge of the Indian 
missiles, three Spaniards were slain and thirty 
wounded. The principal mischief wrought 00 
the Spaniards proceeded from the incessant show-' 
en of arrows, darts, and stones, hurled from the 
canoes, the tenants of which being defended by 
high wooden screens, and under comparative se- 
curity, they aimed at the Spaniards in a narrow 
passage, as at a certain mark. After continuing 
for some time in an unavailing attempt^ Alvarado 
and Olid were compelled to relinquish their ob- 
ject, and commanded a retreat intoTaeuba. In this 
action the Spaniards lost eight men, and had above 
fifty wounded.* This disaster checked the te- 
ther progress of the two chiefs, who now resolved 
to observe only a defensire attitude, until Cortes 
should come up with the brigantines to seeoad 
their attempts. 

' Alrarado took up bis quarters in Tacnha^ ae- 
-cording to the instructions he had received ; and 
Olid pursued his march to his station at C<ri<^a' 
acan on the festival of Corpus ChriiH, whien fell 
that year on the 30th of May ; on which day, ac- 
cording to the statement made by Cortes, the me- 
morable siege of Mexico commenced. 

* B. Diat. 
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CHAPTER XXIL 



Pra9&ciai9m of the Siege, Assault and Dtfeat ef 
the Spaniardg, 

Hb&kan Cortes having brought hisflotSlaiato 
the lake» his first design was to attack an insalar 
zock which stood contiguous to Mexico, and tp 
which a vast number of the inhabitants had fled 
for refuge. Perceiving his design, the whole naval 
force of the enemy collected^ and no less than 
four thousand lai^ canoes advanced boldly against 
the brigantines. Cortes now^took his vessels into the 
ipost open part of the lake, and forming them into 
the shape of a crescent, awaited the advance of 
the Mexicans. A brisk gale springing up, in a 
Dioment the sails were hoisted, and the vessels 
broke through the crowd of canoes without diffi- 
culty, oversetting a great number, and dispersing 
the rest of the inefficient, though numerous armiv- 
ment, with considerable loss.* 

As soon as Olid discovered from the temple of 
Cojohuacan the conflict on the lake, he proceeded 
.in order of battle along the causeway tnat led to 
Mexico, took possession of some trenches, and 
routed the enemy. Cortes, in the meantime, at* 

* Cortes, Belftt ; B. Plsz. 
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tacked the bastion erected on tbe angle made by 
tbe conjunction of the roads of Cojobnacan and 
Iztapalapan. This place, called Xoloc, was de- 
fended by the Mexicans with great obstinacy, bnt 
was soon stormed and taken by tbe aid of two 
Uurge cannon, which caused ereat bavoc among the 
m altitude that incumbered the road. No situation 
appeared to Cortes more advantageous than this 
for establishing his camp, and he accordingly se- 
lected it for that purpose, becoming by this laeiOm 
master of the principal road to the capita/, besides 
having the ponvenience of being able immediately 
to communicate with the station of Olid's diymon. 
The next care of the Spanish general was to protect 
the three divisions of his army from the incessant 
mischief caused by the canoes, and to this end he 
distributed his fleet among the three quartets from 
trhich the city was to be attacked, giving ordets 
to obey the instructions, and second the operation^, 
of the chiefs who commanded those ports.* 

From this moment an uninterrupted series Of 
attacks and retreats, skirmishes and manoeuvrefi, 
commenced. Alvarado made a fresh attempt every 
morning to penetrate into the city, and aft^ a day 
of fierce contest, he was compelled to retrace hft 
steps to Tacuba. As the causeway on this side 
was by far the shortest rOad to Mexico, it is not 
singular that it should be more careliilly guarded, 
nor that there the engagements should be more 
frequent. The hardships consequent on so s^- 
'vere and uninterrupted a service, were enough to 
break down any spirit but those possessed 6f ro- 
mantic enthusiasm, as well as inordinate ambitioil, 

^* B, Diaz; Gomara,' 
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The Spattiards beheld their nambers decreasing by 
eyery A-esh attack. They were compelled to fight 
without intermission^ and to receive fresh wounds 
before the old ones had been healed ; but no pre- 
text could exempt a soldier from his duty, and he 
who in the preceding fight had received injury, 
returned in the morning to increase his misery or 
meet his death.* The danger was renewed every 
day, and fresh toil succeeded to the fatigue of the 
preceding exertions. The Mexicans repaired during 
the night the destruction which their enemies had 
ejSected in the day. Nor could the dreadful 
slaughter which marked every preceding engage- 
ment, calm the courage of those Indians, or tend 
lo intimidate them from their implacable obstinacy 
of defence. 

Another disappointment now succeeded — ^the 
destruction of the aqueduct of Chapoltepec, by 
which it was hoped to cut the supply of water from 
the city, was rendered of no avail, as that article 
was regularly supplied by the canoes from the 
towns on the borders of the lake. Nor was the 
idea of reducing Mexico by famine to be enter- 
tfuned, as every article of food was abundantly af- 
forded by the same means. To check such re- 
sources, Cortes destined two brigantines to watch 
at night, and intercept the canoes with provisions ; 
but this plan scarcely answered the intended effect. 
The Mexicans were shrewd in proportion to the 
exigencies for the exertion of their ingenuity, and 
they not only baffled, by the quantitv of their ca- 
noes sailing in different directions, tne designs of 
the enemy^ but on one occasion decayed the two 

•B. Diftx, 
2a2 
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brigantines to tbe borders of tbe lake, wb«re tbey 
bad thirty large piraguas in ambnsb^ The Btmta- 
gem succeeded, and tbe vessels were suddenly sur* 
rounded by the enemy in a situation where tbey 
could only manoeuvre with difficulty. Every Spa* 
niard was wounded ; the captain of one brigantine 
was slain, and Pedro Barba, a person of conse« 
qnence, and whose name has already appeared in 
this history, died shortly after of the wounds be 
bad received.* The distresses of the Spaniards 
were augmented by the periodical rains, wbldi now 
commenced. But this inconvenience in no man<^ 
ner suspended the hostilities, which were earned 
on with unabated vigour, daily/ittacks being made 
both by sea and land, without producing any de- 
cisive results. The division of Alvarado^ however, 
bad approached nearer to Mexico, from tiid abort- 
ness of the causeway of Tacuba ; and tbe Spa^ 
niards, as they advanced, took special care to de- 
molish the buildings in their way, the materialii of 
which served to fill up every ditch and canal 
which obstructed their progress. It would be a 
tedious and uninteresting task to recount a repe- 
tition of skirmishes, fights, and manoeuvres, wbicb 
occupied every hour of the day 6n both sides. 
Suffice tt to say, that by day, and in th^ darkness, 
by sea and by land, one danger succeeded another ; 
and that tbe soldiers had not reposed from the toil 
of a severe duty, when they were summoned to 
sustain fresh hardships. 

No less mortified than astonished at tbe pro^ 
tracted disasters of the siege, Cortes now resolved 
on a general assault. He commanded. AlVarAdo 

* B. Diaz; Soils. 
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and SatidoHlto lead oa their division^ wMlat he 
lliiHidf look charge of that stationed at Cojohu*- 
tiA% and on the follottring day (July 8) the three 
-several detachments of the army advanced to the 
Attack. The Meiicans were on the alert^ and a 
conflict equal in animosity to any of the former 
ensued. But the division of Cortes continued to 
gain ground) that intrepid commander carrying all 
opposition before him. In his ardour, however, 
he did not perceive that he had arrived at a part 
where the water was very deep, and the causeway 
had been narrowed. The Mexicans by a feint re- 
treat tempted him to pursuit, until they bad suf- 
ciently drawn him into tbeir toils. The Spa^ 
niards, with resistless force, had gained one barri- 
cade after another, and were congratulating them- 
selves with the near approach of success, when 
Guatimo2in ordered several detachments of the 
army to repair by different streets, and by water, 
to the grand ditch in the causeway, to cut off the 
retreat of the enemy. This manoeuvre was sue*- 
cessfully accomplished, Julian Alderte, the officer 
charged to fill up the ditches, having neglected 
his duty in his ardour to follow his companions. 
Suddenly the ominous sound of the great dmm, 
together with the awful blast of the horn of the 
god Painalton, which instruments were used by 
the priest in cases of extreme public necessity, now 
summoned the Mexicans to redouble their exer- 
tions. The warriors, inspired to a sort of gloomy 
frenzy by those diabolical strains, hurried to the 
charge with a raging ferocity, and regardless of all 
danger. Cortes and his troop, who had arrived at 
the capital^ alarmed by this general uprising, no 
less than astounded by tb« fearful yells, and pro- 
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digioaa uproar, as wdl as uncertain of ibe fate of 
his chiefs, Alvarado and Sandoval, conndered it 
adyisable to effect a retreat. This was accord- 
ingly attempted, with sufficient order in the com- 
mencement, but no sooner had the Spaniards ar- 
rived at the narrow portion of the causeway, and 
beheld the formidable host surrounding them, than 
the most dreadful confusion began to prevail, and 
the retreat assumed the aspect of a total rout.* 
Terror soon augmented the disorder, and horse- 
men and foot, Spaniards and allies, all plnogvd 
heedlessly into the fatal gap, offering an easy vic- 
tory to the enemy. To increase the disasters of 
thai'mournful day, the brigantines could not pro- 
tect the Spaniards, being prevented from approadi- 
ing the causeway by strong pallisades, which the 
Mexicans had sagaciously fixed under water. 

A horrible scene ensued. Amidst the shouts ^ 
frantic exultation of the enemy, Cortes beheld his 
men falling on every side ; some unable to creep 
on by reason of their wounds, and many carriefl 
away in the canoes by the exulting Mexicans to 
be sacrificed. It was now that he exerted himself 
in an extraordinary degree. Not only his duties 
as a chief, but bis feelings as a man, were deeply 
interested in this melancholy occasion. Unmindi- 
fal of the imminent danger to which he was ex- 
posed, he strained every effort to save his sinking 
countrymen, cheering some, encouraging others, 
and protecting many by his own individual efforts. ^ 
This conduct was highly creditable to his charac- 
ter, and tended to endear him to those soldiers of 
ivhose safety be appeared so solicitous on every 

• B. Dial. 
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occasion, tn the midst of fais magnatilmdiis ef- 
forts, he receivefd a wound in the Teg, and shortlj^ 
afterwards was seized by six Mexican captains, who; 
despite of his desperate struggle, were carrying 
Lira off in triumph. His doom appeared ineWtable, 
when by one of those heroic feats of self-devotioh 
which do honouf to man, two braVe Spaniards, call- 
ed Christopher Olea, and Lerma, flew to the assist- 
ance of their ffeneral, and succeeded in rescuing 
him from the hands of his enemies. Olea killed 
four of the captains, and, cotered with Woundd, 
gallantly lost his life in preserving that of his chief; 
whilst Lerma was nearly sinking, when Quino^ea 
and several other Spaniards and Tlascalans came 
timely to extricate them from their dreadful situa- 
tion. Cortes was lifted out of the water and placed 
jon a horse, after which the shattered remains of his 
division effected their disastrous retreat With the 
utmost difficulty.* 

Alvarado and Sandoval were not more sUccesa- 
ful in their attacks. The former was vigorously 
repulsed by the enemy, who, after the defeat of 
Cortes*s division, crowded in greater numbers 
.against the other two. But the Mexicans used 
stratagem as well as resolution and perseverance 
in the engagement. They threw five bleeding 
heads to the Spaniards, pretending that they be- 
longed to Cortes, Sandoval, and other chiefs, and 
'vaunting that Alvarado and his companions should 
, soon meet with the same fate.-|- Dismay began to 
. prevail, and every object round tended to confirm 
the fears of the Spaniards concerning the horrible 
catastrophe of the two other detachments, the dia- 

* B. Diaz ; Clayigero. f B. Diaz, 
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topee from each other preyenting them from as- 
certaining their respective sitaations. Alvaradb 
accordingly gave the word to retreat, which ope* 
ration was accompanied with the same toil and 
danger that had attended the similar movement of 
Cortes. 

Of the three divisions, that of Tepejacac, I^d on 
hy Sandoval, sustained the least share in this mis* 
fortune. That gallant and intrepid commander had 
advanced victoriously, and already congratnhited 
himself with the certainty of success, when tfte 
defeat of the two other commanders changed the 
fortune of the day. To his astonishment he found 
himself continually assailed hy new enemies, who 
now resorted to the same stratagem which they 
had used in the case of Alvarado, throwing several 
gory heads, as those of that chief, Cortes, Olid, and 
others. Sandoval continued bis exertions with 
dauntless perseverance, hut at length, despairing 
of attaining his object, he retraced his steps, though 
in so orderly a manner that he brought his division 
to their quarters in safety, having only two slain, 
though several wounded, of whom, amongst the 
most severely, was himself.* In this disastrous 
assault above sixty Spaniards perished and fell 
alive into the hands of the enemy ; also a great 
number of allies were slain, and the greater portion 
of the survivors came off with wounds. To this 
loss was added that of six horses, one cannon, and 
a considerable quantity of arms.-j' 

Night came, not to afford repose and solace, btit 
to supply new subjects of sorrow to the drooping 

• B. Diaz. J 

f Cortes, Relat. ; Gomars^ Chron, ; B. Dias ; CUvigsnK 
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ipirita of the Spaniards. Though the coniliet n^ 
ended, a prolongation of its horrors was fearfully 
rehearsed in the display of the enemy's trinmph. 
The stillness of that gloomy night was disturbed 
by barharic shouts of exultation, whilst its dark- 
ness was superseded by the glowing illumination 
of the temples and other edifices. The inhabitants 
were celebrating their victory with a frightful fes- 
tiral. The splendour which illumined the whole 
city enabled the Spaniards of the division of Alva« 
rado, on the causeway of Tacuba, to see the priests 
hurrying about in all the bustle of preparation, for 
the sacrifice of their unfortunate companions. Sud- 
denly the horrifying sound of the great drum, toge- 
ther with the horns and trumpets of the temple of 
the god of war, filled the air with their doleful notes ; 
and the shortness of the distance of Alvarado s sta- 
tion enabled his men to he the melancholy specta- 
tors of the sanguinary and odious scene perfmrming 
in the temple. They beheld their companions stript 
naked, and adorned with feathers, compelled by 
blows to dance before the idols to which they were 
shortly to be offered in sacrifice^ They distinctly 
heard their piercing cries, mingling with the fear- 
ful uproar of the instruments, and shouto of joy of 
their demies. They even fancied they could per- 
ceive the helpless victims stretched on the sacrifi. 
cial stone, when their hearts were torn out, and 
offered.yet warm and palpitating to the monstrous 
idol, whilst the bodies were thrown down the steps 
of the temple, to be feasted on by those to whom 
they belonged by right of capture. A pang of hor- 
ror shot through the stoutest heart of the spectators 
at such a dismal scene, whilst even the most unfeel- 
ing could not xefraiafryMn Man c^COftipassion. But 
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penond danger im added to himiaiL ayiapailif, 

and every one coDtemplated, with mingled aentiT 
menu of sorrow and dismay, a bloody spectacle U^ 
which they might themselves be actors at soma 
future time.* 

The state of mind of Hersan Cortes waa diar 
tressiog in the highest degree. Whilst be felt tht^ 
recent disaster as deeply as anyone of bia foUowr 
ers, bis station compelled him to check bis feeir 
ingSf and assume that calmness and composure 
which he could ill enjoy under such severe caZar 
fuity. His fortitude was subjected to a dreadful 
trial, but the greatness of his soul bore him ihroughp 
He knew that the least manifestation of desponr 
dency on his part wouk) infect his followers with 
a most disastrous contagion. He summoned to 
bis assistance all his powers, and though labouring 
under the accumulated pressure of defeat, exbaufr- 
4ion, and wounds, such a complieatioa of misfoc«i 
iunes was neither sufficient to bend his heart, pfOf 
to make him relinquish ^le hopes of retrieving the 
great conquest he had undertaken. But the hm^ 
ment required an uncommon display of fortil^ide 
and magnanimity. Elated with their victory, and 
aanguine of a repetition of sucGes8> the Mexicans 
pursued the most active measuiies )U> the furjtber- 
anee of their plans. They came to attack Cortas 
in his quarters, and though repulsed, yet tbea* coa- 
stant annoyance greatly distressed the jSpaniards 
in their present deplorable condition. 

But another source of anxiety came to distraot 
the attention of Cortes, and augment his difiicul- 
tieSf The Me^ucans had sent the beada of the 
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Spaniards who had been recently sacrificed, to the 
neighbouring towns and provinces, declaring to 
the inhabitants, that the gods, propitiated by the 
blood of the enemy shed on the altars, had pro- 
mised that in eight days those hated invaders would 
be totally destroyed, and peace restored to the 
Mexican empire. The fatal effects of these pre- 
dictions were soon manifest to the Spaniards. The 
superstition of the Indians induced them to give im- 
plicit credence to the prophecy, and aroused them 
to second the views of their deities. The pro- 
vinces hostile to the Spaniards were more vividly 
inflamed. Those who had remained neutral now 
made common cause with the Mexicans, and the 
Indian allies began gradually to abandon their for- 
mer friends. Even the Tlascalans were not proof 
«;ainst the general contagion, and Cortes soon 
found himself almost abandoned by his auxiliaries. 
But justice requires us to mention, that the brave 
Chichimecatl, and the brother of Tezcuco, toge« 
therwith other nobles, and about eight Tlascalans, 
aeomed to forsake their former friends when they 
saw them in misfortune.* 

In this critical juncture Cortes resolved to sus- 
pend hostilities, until the term appointed by the 
Mexican oracle should be accomplished. He made 
dispositions to be upon the defensive, and, protect- 
ed by the brigantines, he remained the eight omi- 
nous days, patiently waiting the moment when the 
^sity of the prediction would be made apparent* 

* B. Diaz ; Gomara, Cron. 
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CHAPTER XXm, 



dyiiture of Guatimozin, and Reductiim of Me^ficOn 

Tub f»ted term passed, and the oraqle proFed 
false. The Spaniai-ds remained nndestrojed, and 
the Indians ashamed of their defection, flocked 
back to the standard of Cortes, with the same &.* 
dlity that they had forsaken it. By this means, 
and the addition of other tribes of Indians, the 
Spanish commander quickly found himself ait the 
head of 50,000 anxiliaries.* At this time a yes* 
sel arrived at Villa Kica with men and ammunition, 
which article came most seasonably, as the Sp8« 
niards had nearly expended all their gunpowd^, 
and were reduced to a great dilemma in conse* 
quence. On the arrival of this reinforcement, Cortes 
determined to pursue his operations against the 
Mexicans. He had already spent forty^five days 
in a desperate siege, and he was no less surprised 
llian exasperated at the delay. He resolved, bow'^ 
ever, upon a different plan of attack, and, instead of 
the daring attempts which had mai'ked his pre* 
vious operations, he cautiously resolved to trust 
less to courage and more to prudence. He also 
gave up the idea of preserving the Mexican capital 

• Cortis, Relat. 
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ttitire, for he determined upon a systeBl df wftr*> 
fare frightfa], though slow in its progress. 

He caused the three divisions to advance, hut 
in strict military order, and to demolish every 
house or building in their way, whilst the Indian 
auxiliaries carefully filled up the ditches, and re>- 
paired the causeways in the rear, to facilitate a re^ 
treat. This dreadful plan of operation was com- 
menced and followed up with regularity, and the 
decided advantage which accnied to the Spaniards 
became soon apparent. Day after day the Mexi- 
cans fotlnd themselves circumscribed within more 
narrow bounds ; but the undaunted resolution of 
Guatimozin was not to be checked by the fearful 
images that presented themselves to his view. He 
continued his vigorous resistance, and appeared 
determined to see the last house of his capital le- 
velled with the ground, before he would suffer it 
to be possessed by the invaders. Alvarado and 
}iis division had, by this time, pushed their way to 
the great square of Tlalteloco, and that gallatit 
officer immediately attacked the temple, where a 
great number of warriors, with the priests, seemed 
determined to make a desperate resistance. Al- 
varado conducted this manoeuvre with as much 
skill as bravery. Besides, as he was uncertain 
how longhis companions might be before they ar>« 
rived at Tlalteloco, the place of general muster, It 
was indispensable to dislodge the foe from a situ- 
ation which commanded it. The Spaniards rush- 
ed boldly to the attack, and after a severe con- 
flict, they at length gained the temple, drove the 
enemy in confusion from the spot, and set fire to 
the idols, whilst the Spanish banner was plant- 
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ed trhimpliantl/ on the sumniit of the buildings ai 

a joyful signal to cheer the other Spaniards.* 

The sight of that beacon of victory, greatly r» 
joiced Cortes and his companions, who now com 
tinned their progress with redoubled alacrity. At 
the end of four days, (July 24,) both that general 
and Sandoval made their entry into the Greal 
Square. The difBculties of the siege now snr* 
mounted^ no doubt was entertained of the suc- 
cess of the enterprise. Cortes being in posses- 
sion of the western and principal part of the city, 
resolved to adhere to his present line of condoc^ 
in reducing the rest of it to subjection ; but be- 
fore he continued his victorious and deatrnctiye 
course, he sent another message to Guatimozin. AH 
the efforts of the Spanish commander, however, 
towards negotiation proved ineffectual, the Mexi- 
cans either refusing to listen to his proposals, or 
feigning to consent, only with the view of further- 
ing some stratagem. Cortes was, accordingly, com- 
pelled to pursue the plan of operation which bad 
already proved so advantageous, and a heap of nuns 
continued to mark the progress of the Spaniards. 
Nothing could exceed in horror the situation of 
the Mexicans. Every day numbers of them fell 
victims to their obstinate courage, while the sur- 
vivors were only reserved to prolong the miseries 
of a wretched life. The brigantines having the 
total command of the lake, and the Tlascalans and 
other allies intercepting every communication, the 
unfortunate Mexicans soon found themselves en- 
tirely deprived of the necessaries of life, and the hor- 
rors of famine soon filled up the measure of the^ 

• B. Biaz, 
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'^^tcliedness. Tbe want of nourishment produ* 
ced infections maladies ; and the three most fatal 
plagues, that can inflict hnman nature, fell thus 
neavily on tlie devoted hut unconq^uered Mexicansw 
lEverv night famishing wretches were seen near th« 
'Spamsb quarters, prowling in search of food to 
silence their raging hunger.* But neither thes6 
horrid disasters, nor the sight of his beautiful ca^ 
pital in ruins, could change the fierce resolution 
of Guatimozin. All the city but a small retired 

Quarter was now in possession of the Spaniards ; 
ut that still held out with a ferocious determina- 
tion to dare the same fate of destruction. 

Cortes now intrusted the command of the fleet 
to Sandoval, with instructions to invest that quar- 
ter by sea, whilst he himself would lead the assault 
by land. The Mexicans now perceived that the 
moment of their downfall was at hand ; and endea* 
voured to persuade their king to quit a place which 
lie could no longer defend, and fly to the distant 
provinces, where the war might be renewed. The 
better to effect this design, they attempted to be- 
guile the Spaniards with feigned proposals of sub- 
mission, thinking, that while Cortes was occupied 
with these speculations, Ouatimozin might put his 
plan in practice without impediment. But the 
Spanish commander was neither to be deceived, 
nor surprised. His prudence and vigilance were 
never suffered to slumber, much less when the 
taiost important moment for their exertion was ar** 
rived. The obstinate defence and character of 
Guatimozin made him anxious to secure a leader, 
yhose escape would be attended with serious in* 

• B. t)ift2. 
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Gonyenience to the Spaniah csaae. HSsdeath or 
jcaptiyity was necessary for the firm eatablkhmeiit 
of the Spantsh power in the Mexican empire ; and 
the mind of Cortes was, therefore^ constantly di- 
rected towards the king, and he gare die strictest 
instructions to SandoTsJ to he carefid in his endea- 
Yonrs to intercept his escape. Sandoval kept a 
vigilant eye on the canoes that were cmizing ah<mt 
the lake, and observing some large piraguas, ma- 
king with their ntmost speed towards land, he im- 
mediately gave the signal for pmsnit Garcia 
Holgnin, who commanded the swiftest vessel, soon 
fell in with several piragoas, one of which, from 
its superior appearance, he concluded to he that 
of Guatimozin. He immediately prepared to fire, 
when the unfortunate king desisted from his in- 
tention of escaping, and declared his readiness to 
submit. Holguin received him, his queen, and 
attendants, into his vessel, with great marks of re- 
spect, to which Guatimozin answered with a dig- 
nified composure, requesting that he might be im- 
mediately conducted to the Spanish general. The 
conduct of the last king of Mexico was, through- 
out, deserving of the highest admiration^ He de- 
fended his empire with a resolution, perseverance, 
and skill, which would have done honour to a 
more civilized ruler ; and when fate decreed his 
fall, he assumed a deportment which rendered him 
great even in misfortune. He neither evinced the 
sullen ferocity of a barbarian, nor the sunken spirit, 
and downcast looks of a vanquished man, but, erect 
and tranquil, though in deepest affliction, be ap- 
peared before Cortes. He could not, however, 
refrain from tears, when he exclaimed, *^ Malin^ 
atzirif I have done all in my power to defend my 
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^gdom and my people. All my efforts have 
been fruitless ; I have nothing else to attempt — 
take your dagger and stab me to the heart.*** 
Cortes endeavoured to console him under his af- 
fliction, and issued strict instructions, that he and 
^1 bis family shoold be treated with profound re- 
spect ; and that all the Mexicans should experi- 
ence that kind behaviour from their conquerors* 
which their gallant defence so well deserved. 
Cortes further announced to Guatimozin, that he 
should continue to reign, only acknowledging the 
jurisdiction of Spain. Guatimozin, at the time of 
his do-wnfall, was a young man, about twenty-five 
years of age,of a good appearance. His qualities 
can best be gathered from his conduct during the 
War with the Spaniards. 

With the capture of the Mexican monarch, all 
resistance was at an end, and Cortes took posses- 
sion of the remaining part of the city, on the 13th 
of August 1521. Thus ended one of the most ex- 
traordinary and memorable sieges recorded in his- 
tory. During the seventy-five days of its dura- 
tion, not one day passed without respective efforts 
of attack or defence, and seldom, if ever, have men 
displayed greater resolution or fortitude ; seldom, 
indeed, were they exposed to more frightful mi- 
series. Historians mention the names of Maria 
Estrada, Beatriz Bermudez, and several other wo- 
men, with applause. These were conspicuous in 
their attacks against Mexico, supporting hardships 
sup^or to their sex with uncommon resolution, 
and fighting by the side of their husbands with 
singular courage. They were equipped and arm- 

* Cortes, Relat ; Qomara^ Cion..; B. Diaz; Gavigerot 
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td like the retx of the solcficny and rendered ser- 
licw equal to any of the best men of Cortes. * 

Nothing can paint more Tindly the obstinate 
and firm resistance of the Mexicans, than the state 
of the capital when the Spaniards finaDy became 
masters of it. Three-fomths of that once beanti* 
fnl city were laid in ndns, and all the streets, 
aqoares, and courts of Tlalteloco, the theatre of 
snch forions and sangninary contests, were corer- 
ed with dead bodies. It was impossible to moFo 
a step without stumbling upon one or more of 
these bleeding memorials of war. This drcmn- 
stanee had infected the air, for the Mexicans, in- 
tent on reaping, had no time to gather in the har- 
vest of death. 

It was accordingly determined by Cortes that a 
temporary evacnation of that minons capital should 
take place, in order to remove the dead, and re- 
store salubrity to the atmosphere. In pursuance 
of this order, during three days and nights, the 
causeways trere full of sickly, poor, and squalid 
wretches, men, women, and children. Worn out 
by disease and famine, covered with fith, and 
offering a most striking evidence of the horrors to 
which they had been exposed. The picture which 
6. Diaz de Castillo draws of the appearance of 
Mexico at this period is truly frightfai. *' All 
the streets, squares, and houses," he sa*^* , " were 
covered with the bodies of the slain ; among ^he 
heaps of which were to be seen many wretches 
crawling about in an advanced stslge of those 
loathsome diseases, produced by famine or un- 
natural food, exhanstion, and infected air. The 

• Clavigero. 
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^rees had been stript of their bark-^the earth dog 
up in search of food — not a drop of fresh water 
could be found, and there is no instance of any 
people suffering so severely from an accumulation 
of miseries,— hunger, thirst, maladies, and war.*** 
Nor was the situation of the Spaniards during 
this memorable siege much more desirable. The 
immense number of allies crowded on one spot, 
rendered it extremely difficult to procure and dis- 
tribute provisions ; besides, the incessant attacks 
of the Mexicans, who acted often on the offen- 
sive, and continual alarms, obliged the Spaniards 
to live in a state of constant excitement, without 
being able to provide for their repose and procure 
the necessaries of life. They suffered dreadfully 
from want of proper attention to their wounds, 
which were often made to bleed afresh before they 
bad been once healed* But perhaps the most 
fearful of their miseries was the dark image which 
haunted their imaginations, of being taken alive^ 
and sacrificed to the idols of the enemy. 

Heman Cortes had now achieved the most 
splendid and beneficial enterprise recorded in the 
history of the conquest of the New World. His 
joy and that of his foUowers was proportionate to 
the hardships by which such effects had been ob- 
tained. But the sentiments of delight and con- 
gratulatioi/were soon subdued by the disappoint- 
ment of t^ose hopes which the conquerors had 
fondly entercained. Very little booty could be col- 
lected amid the heaps of desolation presented by 
the city which tbey had imbdued. No treasure 

• K Diaz, 
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eonld be foimd, and the vliok qu mUty of gold 
and silv'er collected, scarcely amounted to the ▼&- 
hie of 120,000 dollars;* a som barely sufficient 
to defray the expenses mcnrred in so great an ex* 
pedition, mncb less to afibrd rewards to the coa- 
qnerors for all their sufferings and explotts. This 
occasioned mnch mnmrar smd discontent among 
the soldiers ; they saw their golden dreams dissi- 
pated, and when they took a retrospectiTe Tiew of 
their extraordinary disasters and toil, on ibidiDg 
snch a scanty pittance as their remnnoatiooy a 
great number of them tnmed from it in contempt. 
At the instigation of Father Olmedo, the smos al- 
lotted to the soldiers were yielded np to the nek- 
ly and the disabled among them, the rest consoling 
themselves for their disappointment by the hopes 
of fatnre reward.f But this disinterested arrange- 
ment did not satisfy the views of many ; they begdn 
to make the most nngenerons conclusion with re- 
gard to their chiefs, even expressing their doubts 
of the strictness and impartiality of Cortes in tbe 
transaction. It was currently beliered that Gna- 
timozin^ four days previous to his capture, had 
thrown great quantities of gold and precious stones 
into the lake, resolving to disappoint the avarice of 
those men whose courage he had not been able to 
resist J. This circumstance gave birth to many 
innuendoes and surmises, till it was at last plainly 
stated, that Cortes knew more of the matter than 
he was willing to confess* Some proposed to sub- 
ject Guatimozin and his favourite, the lord of Ta- 
cuba, to the torture, in order to extort from them 

• Cortes, Rdat. tB.Piaz, $ Ibid, 
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% confeflsion of the place where the treasiire ww 
eoncealecl. Such a horrid proposal was rejected 
by Cortes with scorn, and this disinclination to 
the act was interpreted a9 the most convincing ar* 
gument of his want of integrity. They did not 
scruple to cry out that the general was averse to tha 
expedient, not from any feeling of its inhnmanityi 
but merely because he wished the concealment of 
the treasure to remain a secret from the soldiers, 
that he alone might profit by it. Such ungenerous 
declarations, together with the growing discontent 
of these mercenaries, who began to assume an atti* 
tude of revolt, created considerable apprehension in 
the mind of Cortes : and partly to silence reports 
so discreditable to his honour^-^partly to prevent 
any disastrous effects which might result from tho 
discontent of the soldiers, he yielded to them in 
that which has thrown a dark spot on the wido 
splendour of his glory. Guatimozin and hia fa« 
vourite were put to the torture^ The unfortunate 
king bore this inhuman sentence with that high 
spirit and unshaken fortitude which had marked 
his previous conduct. The treasure, if such a 
thing really existed, which is doubtAil, remained 
undiscovered; and Cortes, ashamed of the un* 
worthy fate to which he had subjected tbo unfor* 
tunate and noble Guatimorin, caused him to h^ 
snatched from his tormentors* His life, however* 
was only prolonged three years, when, on suspi* 
cion of a premeditated revolt founded on the de« 
elaration of a Mexican, he was condemned to bo 
hanged, and underwent his sentence. 

The loss of human lives sustained by the siege 
of Mexico was very great, though accgimte are 
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exCfemely TvioiUy snd often ttiggerated. Of 
nine Inmdred Speniards, more ^lan one hundred 
were shin or sacrificed. The Indian allies 8ii»- 
tained a loss of several thousands; hat the slangfater 
<tf the Mexicans might amoont to a Inmdred thou- 
sand.* To these mnst be added, fifty thonsand 
more who perished by £unine> or the poUation of 
the atmosphere.f 

Cortes now considered the conqnest of the Mexi- 
can empire accomplished. He kacw that tbe prin- 
cipal forces of the territory had been drawn to tbe 
defence of the capital, and that the reduction of 
the provinces woold be comparatively an easy task. 
Witboat a king, and after the dreadful fate of 
Mexico, even the more warlike tribes conld not \)e 
supposed to offer any dangerous oppositiim to the 
victorious career of tbe Spaniards. The siege and 
downfall of thecapital must therefore be considered 
as the grand and decisive feature in the conquest 
of this part of the New World. The valour, 
magnanimity, and perseverance displayed by tbe 
Spaniards during the siege, were highly credit- 
able to these veterans, and meet with few parallels 
in military history. Yet, despite of their enthusi- 
astic ardour and unabated fortitude, it appears 
problematical, that nine hundred men, however 
well disciplined and well armed, could have achie- 
ved BO gigantic an enterprise without the aid and 
assistance of the Tlascalans, and other Indian al- 
lies. The jealousies and disunion which prevailed 
in New Spain, or Anahuac, at the time of the in- 
vasion of Cortes, tended considerably to further i 

* CUrigero. f Cortes, Relat 
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the plans of tbat commander. << But,"* says Dr 
Robertson, '< this adds to the merit and abilities 
of Cortes, who, under every disadvantage, acqui- 
red such an ascendant over unknown nations, as 
to render them instruments towards carrying his 
schemes into execution." 



2c 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 



Proceedings after the Conquest of Mexico, 

Shortly after the reduction of the Meiican 
capital, Cortes resolved to send his principal cap- 
tains to subject the new proviDce, and establish 
settlements. This conduct was prudent in a high 
degree ; for, at the same time that it extended the 
conquest, it seemed to keep the attention of the 
Spaniards occupied, and make them forget the 
disappointment of their hopes on the conquest of 
Mexico. Sandoval, Olid, Orozco, and others, were 
accordingly sent in different directions, all inspired 
by the same ardour after discovery and conquest 
-—all eager for the acquisition of that wealth which 
their late hardships and exploits had not been able 
to procure. 

Whilst Cortes and his gallant captains were 
thus enlarging the dominions of the Spanish crown, 
and adding splendid victories to the blaze of mili- 
tary glory that illumined the reign of Charles V., 
this monarch, influenced by the cabals of the Bi- 
shop of Burgos^ and the misrepresentation of the 
enemies of Cortes, was persuaded to divest the 
conqueror of power and command. Christoval 
de Tapia accordingly arrived at Vera Cruz short- 
ly after the reduction of Mexico^ with a conunis^ 
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i^on to 66126 Cortes, and treat him like an ac* 
cused and ^ilty person. Alrarado, who com- 
manded at Villa Rica, affected to receive Tapia 
with profound respect, as hehoved an individual 
wh6 came empowered with a royal mandate, but 
immediately dispatched a messenger to Cortes, 
Informing him of the new danger that threatened 
bis authority. The Spanish general gave order 
to some of his adherents to go and meet Tapia, 
who was advancing to Mexico, and establish a ne- 
gotiation, Alvarado, Sandoval, and Father 01* 
medo, succeeded in inducing Tapia to return to 
Chempoalla, and there produce his commission to 
them, that it might be examined.* The friends 
of Cortes then treated the new governor with 
marked respect ; but Tapia soon perceived that 
he would never enter into the exercise of his 
power. He found himself in the trammels of men 
more sagacious, and more acquainted with the 
secrets of intrigue, than himself; and after a time 
lost in tedious negotiation, he did not see his 
business the least advanced. By the advice of 
his agents, Cortes was next induced to try the 
power of gold on Tapia, an expedient which fully 
answered the desired effect ; for that weak man, 
tired and disgusted with dilatory and hopeless 
discussion, his avarice being satisfied, easily re- 
linquished the gratification of more noble pas- 
sions.-)* 

This storm being so fortunately evaded, Cortes 
edjoyed a short relaxation from the fatigues of his 
toilsome life, and devoted his time to repairing 

• B. Diaz. 

f Corte?, Belat, ; B. Diaz; Hetrera, Bect 
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and embellishing the great city which he had coin 
qaered. Under bis instructions, the grouad was 
artificially marked out for the erection of churches, 
convents, public buildings, with squares, markets, 
and every convenience suitable to the capital of a 
vast empire. He then took hb residence in a mag* 
nificent palace, which he had caused to be constmct- 
ed for the purpose. About the same time, a re* 
conciliation took place between him and ;Narvaezj» 
whom he had ordered to be sent from Villa Rica* 
Cortes behaved with manly generosity to Ms an- 
cient rival, preventing him from kissing his hand, 
and bestowing a most cordial embrace. But 'Hoc-* 
vaez, at the instigation of the implacable Bishop 
of Burgos, made a very ungrateful return to the 
kindness of Cortes. 

The repose of the conqueror of Mexico was of 
short duration. Whilst employed in the embel- 
lishment of the capital, he received intelligence 
that the natives of Panuco had risen in arms, 
and slaughtered several of the Spaniards who had 
.gone to settle colonies in the province. Cortes, 
without loss of time, marched against the Panu- 
chese, routed them in two battles, and compelled 
them to submit, after which he returned to Mexico. 
But neither the splendour nor the number of his 
services to his country were sufficient to remove 
from his mind that constant anxiety, which the 
inveterate enmity and clandestine machinations of 
his enemies had created. He resolved, therefore, 
to send another deputation to Spain, with glow- 
ing descriptions of the extent and importance of 
his conquests. He intrusted this commission to 
Alonzo Davila and Quinones, two of his .distin- 
guished officers, with full instmctions regarding 
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*the conduct they were to observe. He sent by 
them a splendid present of gold and jewels to his 
sovereign, together with a representation from the 
intinicipal body of Mexico, as well as from its 
conquerors, praying his majesty that due atten- 
tion and regard should be paid to them, and 
that the chief command of New Spain should b^ 
invested in the person of their general. On hfs 
side, Cortes sent long and detailed dispatches, In 
which he made use of every argument to advance 
bis interests and those of his faithful and veteran 
followers.* The messengers were very unfortu- 
nate in their voyage, Quinones being killed in a 
duel at Terceira, and Davila taken by Florin, a 
French privateer, and carried prisoner to France. 
From this circumstance, however, Davila was ena- 
bled to establish a correspondence with Don Martin 
Cortes, father of the conqueror, and his friends. 

An arduous struggle now took place in the Spa- 
nish court between the adherents and the enemies 
of Cortes. Every subterfuge which malice could 
invent was employed to depict as an usurper and 
a traitor, the man who, by an extraordinary exer- 
tion of courage, abilities, and perseverance, had 
brought to a fortunate termination an enterprise, 
deemed by some chimerical, and by all as sur- 
rounded with frightful dangers and difficttlties. 
Pamphilo de Narvaez, and Christoval de Tapia, 
having arrived in Spain, accompanied by the pilot 
Umbria and Cordenas, whom Cortes had punish- 
ed on the occasion of their revolt, the Bishop of 
Burgos soon persuaded them all to prefer the 
most serious accusations against the conqueror of 

• B. Dfaz. 
2c2 
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Mexico. Bnty on the other band, the cause of 
Cortes was strennonsly supported by bis father, 
Don Martin, and Francisco de Mortejo and Diego 
de Ordaz, two of his officers. These individnala 
bad succeeded in obtaining the support of seyeral 
powerful grandees, and more especiallyof the Duke 
of Bejar;* — for these noblemen could not see, 
without indignation, the intrigues carried on to 
defraud a great general and successful conqueror 
of the hard-earned fruits of his labours. The 
charges brought against Cortes did not appear of 
a nature to draw punishment on the supposed of- 
fender. Partial severity had been indispensable 
to the success of the expedition ; and whatever 
irregularity had been incurred in the undertaking 
itself, was more than compensated by the splendour 
of success. Indeed it would have been the height 
of impolicy as well as injustice to have inflicted cen- 
sure and punishment on a man, whose exploits were 
at the very time the theme of universal applauae 
and admiration. The public voice declared unani- 
mously and warmly in favour of Cortes ; his pre- 
tensions were officially seconded by powerful per- 
soni^es, and Charles could not refuse his sanction 
to wishes so generally expressed. Cortes was ac- 
cordingly named Captain- General and Governor 
of New Spain ; and certainly no individual was 
more competent to fill this station than the man 
whom both the conquering Spaniards and the van- 
quished Indians were accustomed to love, respect, 
and fear.f 

Portes now resumed with greater vlgoi^r a|i4 

• B. Diaz. 

f Cortes, ReUt ; Gomars, Cron, 
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9pn% hm Tafit schemes both of conquest and set- 
tlement. His ardent mind enjoyed no respite from 
exertion. On the one hand, he was assiduously 
carrying on the works at Mexico, whilst on the 
other, his officers were sent to distant provinces 
to colonize and discover mines. The devotion of 
his men seconded his views powerfully ; and it is 
scarcely to be doubted, that had his ambition been 
equal to his abQity, he might have become absolute 
master over those territories which he now govern- 
ed asthe deputy of another. But his fidelity to 
his king and country was proof against the whispers 
of revolt ; and the pride of having given to the land 
of his birth so vast an empire, appeared to him pa- 
ramount to the most boundless sway and ambition. 
About this time, Francisco Garay, governor of Ja- 
maica, set sail with a great armament for the re- 
duction of Panuco ; but hearing at Cuba that the 
province had already been subjected by Cortes, 
and being also informed of the great exploits of 
that commander, he commissioned the licentiate 
Qnazo to negotiate with Cortes, that he would per- 
mit him to assume the government of Panuco in 
virtue of the commission he had from the Bishop of 
Burgos. He then pursued his voyage ; but being 
driven by the weather into the river Palmas, he 
resolved to disembark and continue his march to 
Panuco by land. Upon his arrival at the place, 
he found it almost deserted ; his soldiers began to 
disperse and commit depredations about the coun- 
try-— others resolved to join the followers of Cortes* 
and Garay, with little disappointment, beheld all 
his prospects of conquest vanish. Vallejo, in com- 
mand of the settlement of San Estevan, had sent 
instructions to Cortes of t}ie airival of this annf* 
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ment ; and Alrtondo, Sandoval, Father Olmedo, 
and Ocampo, were sent to notify to Garay to qtdt 
the country. The Governor of Jamaica next at- 
tempted a negotiation, requesting Cortes to aid 
him in order to compel the soldiers who had de- 
serted to return to their duty. After some alter- 
cation, the matter was amicahly adjusted at the 
suggestion of Father Olmedo, a marriage having 
heen concluded between Dona Catalina, the daugh- 
ter of Cortes, and Garay's eldest son,* 

The expedition of Garay, however, gave rise to 
serious results. His soldiers, totally unacquainted 
with the discipline which characterized the vete- 
rans of Cortes, becoming restless and discontented, 
began to disperse about the country in small bo- 
dies, pillaging the natives, and committing all 
sort of excesses. This exasperated the Panucfaese 
to such a degree, that they concerted plots to ex- 
terminate the Spaniards. Their schemes succeed- 
ed so effectually, that in a short time they killed, 
sacrificed, and devoured, five hundred of the sol- 
diers of Garay, according to the accounts of B. 
Diaz. But the Indians, not satisfied with inflict- 
ing such severe punishment on the offenders, and 
emboldened by success, now determined to carry 
their hatred further ; and whenever they met with 
straggling Spaniards, totally innocent of their coun- 
trymen's offence, they made no difficulty in sacri- 
ficing them to their fury. They went further, 
for they rose in arms, and resolved to destroy the 
colony of San Estevan, with the inhabitants of 
which they had lived in peace. Vallejo, and se- 
veral of the original companions of Cortes, were 

• B.Diaz. 
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skia in battle, and no less than forty ^lantards were 
Jiilled and burnt in one night. This dangerous re* 
Tolt, and the shocking excesses with which it was 
accompaniedyfilled the mind of Cortes with anxiety, 
and induced him to adopt the most efficient mea- 
sures to arrest the progress of the evil. He imme- 
diately deputed Sandoval, with a competent force, 
to march against the rebels. That gsdlant officer, 
upon his arrival at San Estevan, found the miser- 
able remains of the colony in the most deplorable 
eonditioD, and ready to sink under the pressure 
of the dangers that surrounded them. Sandoval, 
with his usual bravery, activity, and success, soon 
reduced the province to subjection, and having ta- 
ken prisoners the caziques and Indians guilty of 
the murdei-s of the Spaniards, sent to Cortes for 
further instructions. The governor of New Spain 
commissioned the magistrate, Diego de Ocampo, 
to take cognizance of the affair, and inffict punish- 
ment on the guilty ; but to proceed with all pos- 
sible care in conciliating the natives, and chediing 
the outrages of the soldiers of Gai'ay. These mea- 
sures were soon carried into execution. Many 
caziques, being found guilty by clear evidence, or 
their own confession, were publicly executed--^ 
some beiug burnt and others hanged. A consider- 
able number received a free pardon, while the 
soldiers of Garay were collected and shipped back 
for Cuba.* 

We have been induced to be more paitieular in 
the detail of this event on account of the want of 
impartiality in Dr Robertson, who depicts the afiair 
as a most atrocious instance of barbarity .f It is 

. • B. Diaz, 
f (^ In thp country of Ponyoo," says Robertson, ^' sixty 
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not crecBtable is 80 grare and circnmspect an lik- 
torisn to mention effects without also specifying the 
causes by which they were produced ; and while 
he sympathises with the fate of the Panncfaese, cer- 
tainly he onght not to hare forgotten their revolts 
and cruelties towards the Spaniards of San Estevao. 
*' The inhabitants of this province (Pannco) were," 
to use the very words of B. Diaz, ^< the most barba- 
rous in New Spain ; they were cruel to excess, shock- 
ingly addicted to the sacrifice of human yic^ms^ 
given to all manner of degradation in diink, Glthy 
and wicked beyond measure ; their revolts were 
frequent, and their punishment exemplary, but 
nothing could reduce them to good government.** 
Such were the people whom the British historian 
represents as injured victims of wanton cruelty. The 
accusation of Sandoval is more unjustifiable, and 
made with excessive levity. Sandoval was entirely 
innocent of any part of the transaction, further 
than reducing nobly, and by arms, as he was in- 
structed by his chief, a revolted province. The 
punishment of the caziques was decreed by Ocam- 
po, in virtue of his judicial functions. 

This digression is required for the sake of jus- 
tice and impartiality ; and we trust will put readers 
on their guard concerning the exaggeration of cru- 
elty which some historians have been lightly in- 
duced to make in their accounts of the conquest 
of America. 



caziques or leaders, and 400 nobles, were burnt atone time. 
Nor was this shocking barbarity perpetrated in any sud- 
den sally of rage, or by a commander of inferior note. It 
vas the act of Sandoval, an officer whose name is entitled 
to the second rank in the annals of the New World, and 
fxecuted ftfter * tolema ceaBultation with Cortes," &c. 
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, The active mind of Cortes could not enjoy use* 
less repose. By his investigations he learnt that 
the districts of Higueras and Honduras contained 
rich mines. Some persons informed him, that 
the fishermen of the place had weights of gold to 
their nets, and hinted that a passage might be dis- 
covered to the Pacific Ocean. Such reports were 
not to be disregarded, and Cortes accordingly re- 
solved to send an expedition to these provinces* 
He fitted out six ships, containing 370 soldiers, 
and intrusted the command of the armament to 
Christoval de Olid. This chief was ordered to 
proceed to the Havannah to procure the necessary 
supplies for the expedition; then to pursue bis 
voyage to Higueras, where he was to make a set- 
tlement in an advantageous situation.* Olid, ac- 
cording to instructions, proceeded to Cuba; bat 
this movement was followed by very fatal results, 
as his integrity was not proof against the persua^ 
fiion of Velazquez, and in that island was projected 
a revolt which was a source of the deepest sorrow 
and trouble to Cortes, and terminated in the death 
of its autbor.f 

. Whilst Cortes WIS employing every resource of 
his genius to enlarge and improve the dominions 
of Charles in New Spain, it was his fate to be 
contmually surrounded by spies, who gave the 
most sinister interpretations to all his actions, and 
lost no opportunity of placing his conduct in the 
most unfavourable light. When the government 
of New Spain was invested in its conqueror, cer- 
tain civilians were sent thither to collect and ad- 
minister the royal revenue independent of the 

• B. Dial. t Ibid. 
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jurisdiction of Cortes. Those narrow-minded per- 
sons, incapable themselves of great actions or ge- 
nerous thoughts, and filled with that gnawing envy 
with which grovelling minds ever regard genius and 
exalted merit,«BOon became the censors of Cortes. 
Adequate only to the drudgery of office, every 
thing seemed wrong in their eyes which was not 
confined within the routine of duty. They were 
astonished at the munificence of the conqueror ; 
levelled their sneers even at the palace which he bad 
built for himself ; and felt scandalized at tfae vast 
authority which he exercised over Spaniards and 
Indians, no less than at the respect which they ps^d 
him in return. Amougst these individuals, one 
Rodrigo de Albomoz particularly signalized him'* 
self for his enmity to Cortes. He cherished a pri- 
vate pique against the governor, because he had op- 
posed his ambitious views of marrying the daugh- 
ter of the Prince of Tezcnco ; and he now sought 
to revenge himself, by sending to Spain the most 
virulent accusations against Cortes, charging him 
with a variety of offences, such as levying exorbi- 
tant contributions, fortifying castles for his own 
defence, and taking every measure to declare him- 
self a king, independent of his sovereign.* These 
charges, however destitute of foundation, proved 
nevertheless powerful engines in the hands of the 
enemies of Cortes. The Bishop of Burgos and 
Narvaez sedulously applied themselves to sow the 
germ of distrust in the bosopf^ of Gliarles, and 
they succeeded in their treacherous intentions. At 
the same time, the Duke of Bejar interposed his 
influence against their machinations, and the £m« 

* B. Diaz. 
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peror, williDg, on the one hand, to preseitre a show 
of justice, and jealous, on the other, of his autho- 
rity, ordered that a careful and solemn investiga- 
tion should be made into the conduct of Cortes. 
To this effect, the licentiate Ponce de Leon was 
sent (1525) to New Spain, with full powers to 
seize the governor, if he should deem it necessary, 
and send him under a strong escort to Spain.^ 

Such was the treatment reserved for the con- 
queror of Mexico I 

* flerrera, Dec. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 



Expedition of Cortes to Honduras, and Voyage to 
Spain. 

Whilst these intrigues were carried on in 
Spain, Cortes was distracted by a subject of great 
moment, in the country ov^er which he governed. 
Christoyal de Olid, one of his best officers, as well 
as one of the principal conquerors of Mexico, had 
revolted from his authority, and blushed not to 
repay with ingratitude the man at whose side he 
liad so often fought, and whose kindness he had 
so repeatedly shared. Led astray by the evil 
counsels of traitors, and the insinuations of Ve- 
lazquez, when he unfortunately touched at Cuba, 
previous to his expedition for Higueras, the im- 
prudent and rash Olid, upon planting the colony 
of the Triumph of the Cross, declared himself in- 
dependent of Cortes. The governor was deeply 
chagiined when intelligence of this revolt was 
brought to him. It was a fatal precedent, which 
he could not suffer to remain unpunished, but, at 
the same time, his heart was deeply wounded that 
the treason should have been attempted by one of 
his veteran companions. Cortes, therefore, sent an 
expedition against him under the command of Fran- 
cisco Las Casas, and another officer of confidence. 
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A storm, however, drove the vessels on shore, by 
which some of the men perished, and the rest were 
made prisoners by Olid. But Las Casas, when 
set free, persuaded the soldiers to return to their 
duty, and seize their rebel chief, which, after some 
hesitation, they did. Olid was shortly afterwards 
sentenced to die, and was beheaded at Naco.* 

Cortes, not receiving any intelligence from his 
lieutenants, grew uneasy, and resolved to take the 
command of an expedition in person. This was 
prepared on a scale of power, and even luxury, 
unknown before in the New World, The gover* 
nor caused himself to be attended by a numerous 
train of domestics and dependants, besides a com* 
petent detachment of Spaniards, headed by San- 
doval and Marin, and three thousand Mexican 
warriors, under the guidance of their own chiefs.f 
The march of the Spaniards to Coatzacuales re- 
sembled more a military nrocession than a warlike 
expedition, and his arrival at that place was greet- 
ed with fire-works, and other demonstrations of 
public joy. Here he remained eight days, order- 
ing all the caziques of the surrounding districts to 
repair to a general meeting. Among these came 
the brother and mother of Dona Marina, whose 
looks they scarcely durst meet, on account of their 
cruel behaviour; but that generous woman, far 
from thinking to revenge herself on her family^ 
bestowed on them every token of regard, and in- 
terceded with Cortes in their behalf. Cortes re- 
sumed his march, but soon found himself entangled 
in hardships to which his followers did not come 
prepared, and which, in spite of their fortitudoi 

♦ B. Diu. t Ihid. 
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subjected their endurance to the most severe trial 
They had entered a country intersected by nume- 
rous rivers^ which continually arrested their pro- 
gress. The soil was heavy, and nothing but 
gloomy forests met their progress. The labour to 
which they were subjected was immense ; every 
one, Cortes included, was obliged to work at the 
construction of the timber bridges, which were 
thrown over the rivers that continually came before 
them. 

They had now reached a place called Tamas^te- 
pec, which was intersected by three rivers, and an 
arm of the sea. But when they had surmounted ' 
these difficulties, the miseries of the Spaniards, 
instead of terminating, seemed only to accumulate 
with greater force. They had arrived at so im- 
mense a forest, so thick and impervious, that they 
tirere actually compelled to cut their way through 
by extraordinary efforts. A dreary gloom per- 
vaded that seat of desolation. Some of the sol- 
diers climbed up to some of the tallest trees, in 
expectation of cheering their sight with more gra- 
tifying objects, but to their despondency they saw 
nothing but a long continuation of woody deserts 
and barren heaths. In a short time they found 
themselves excluded from the light of day, owing 
to the thickness of the forests, which they were to 
clear by a kind of desperate effort. Two of the 
guides had now abandoned Cortes, and another 
who remained, was totally unacquainted with this 
part of the country. The provisions failed, and the 
soldiers were put on the most scanty allowance, 
whilst, at the Same time, they were compelled to 
work with imceasing industry. Exhausted with 
fatigue and hunger, and without guides, seeing 
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aothing bat loathsome reptiles in tbeir way, they 
at length threw themselves down in despair, in the 
conviction that their doom was inevitable.* 

Never was the greatness of soul of Cortes sub- 
jected to a more trying test, or his genius sum- 
moned to more extraordinary exertions. He saw 
his faithful followers, many of whom belonged to 
the body of his original companions, the conquerors 
of Mexico, ready to sink under unparalleled ca- 
lamities, and exposed to the most appalling fate. 
Even his own stout heart could not repel a secret 
shudder, which he endeavoured, nevertheless^ to 
smother, in order not to augment the wretchedness 
of his unfortunate soldiers. On the contrary, assu- 
ming a cheerful aspect^ he showed them a mariner's 
compass, which he assured them would serve the 
purpose of their guides, whilst he animated them 
to redoubled exertions, by the prospect that a little 
more perseverance would extricate them from their 
dilemma. He informed them that the town of 
Huy- Alcala could not be far distant, and on reach- 
ing that place, all their misfortunes and dangers 
would be at an end. The eloquence of that com- 
mander, whom they had been accustomed to che- 
rish and to follow with success, cheered their sink- 
ing hearts, and they renewed their toil with stub- 
born constancy. After some time they arrived at 
Tamaztepec, where they found some provisions, 
though the town had been deserted by the inhabi- 
tants. The sight of food for some time imparted 
a ray of joy and hope to their desponding hearts, 
but on renewing their march to Izquantepec, their 
hardships again commenced. During the three 

• B. Diaz. 
2d2 
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days' journey to that place, four Spaniards fell 
down and died through fatigue^ and many of the 
Mexicans lagged behind, and met the same fftte* 
Some of these Indians, in their craving hunger, 
eeized some of the natives of the land clandes- 
tinely, and actually devoured them. This being 
taade known to Cortes, he severely reprimanded 
them for this atrocious act, and ordered one of the 
most guilty to be punished with deaUi, as an 
example to the rest. To increase the dreary con- 
dition of the Spaniards, they generally found the 
little hamlets deserted at their approach, and found 
little sympathy in the inhabitants. But the forti- 
tude of Cortes was never worn out, nor the re- 
sources of his mind exhausted. He thus continued 
to uphold the sinking spirits of his follow«i9, when 
he was informed, to his great joy, that the district of 
Huy-Alcala was now only three days' march fir<Ha 
him. 

As his followers, however, could scarcely pro- 
ceed through fatigue and hunger, he sent B. Dias 
del Castillo with a troop in advance to procure 
provisions. Diaz proceeded to the discharge of 
his commission, and, after much difficulty, arrived 
at the district of Huy-Alcala, where he began to 
collect a supply. Whilst thus engaged, two Spa- 
niards came up to him in the most deplorable state, 
with strict orders from Cortes to hasten to him 
with whatever provisions he could collect, as the 
army was reduced to the last stage of starvation, 
and driven to despair. The soldiers were now 
compelled to feed on wild filberts and roots, or 
whatever came into their hands. B. IMaz, accord- 
ingly, hastened back with a considerable quantity 
of com, honey, fruit, and fowls. Meantime Cortes 
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was cmmoling his followers with the prospect of a 
supply, and the men awaited the event in a kind 
of stupor. Bnt no sooner was the approach of B. 
Diaz madeknownythan they all rushed forward^ and 
seizing on the provisions in the utmost disorder and 
confusion, began to devour them in their raw state, 
without heeding the cries of the officers, who endea- 
voured to reserve some for their general.* In th^ 
disastrous march, which occupied nearly two years 
and a half, the Spaniards suffered more from fatigue, 
hunger, and thirst, than in any other period of the 
conquest of Mexico. Never did Cortes display a 
more striking example of fortitude and magnani- 
mity ; but even he, after the dangers were passed, 
confessed that be had considered their doom arri- 
ved, though his duty sternly obliged him to assume 
a deportment in litUe accordance with his real sen- 
sations. A considerable number of Spaniards, and 
a still greater one of Indians, perished in this dreary 
inarch. Some died through exhaustion, some 
through starvation, others were lost, and not a few 
were cut off by the natives, as they patrolled in 
•mall parties in search of provisions, or to make 
discoveries. Though this expedition was fruitless, 
its object, as has already been related, having been 
acc<»npli8hed by Las Casas, yet as it tended to ex- 
hibit the heroic qualities of Cortes in a striking 
point of view, an account of it could not be omit- 
ted in a life of that great commander. 

Meantime Ponce de Leon died shortly after his 
arrival in New Spain, and his mission remained 
accordingly unfulfilled. Yet Cortes could not re- 
flect without sorrow and indignation on the ingrati- 

• B. Diart 
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tnde of that conntiy, for the glory and advantage 
of which he was undergoing such unceasing and 
uncommon hardships. He, however, though dis- 
gusted with the intrigues of his enemies, no less 
than the easy facility of his sovereign, continued 
to maintain his post, and endeavoured to gain the 
confidence of the Spanish minister by every meaiis 
in his power, though his efforts were not attended 
with the desired success. Every officer of the 
crown who arrived from Spain after the reduction 
of Mexico, was a spy on, rather than a friend to, 
its conqueror ; and with every fresh arrival from 
that empire, new complaints and misrepresentations 
arrived relating to the governor. The spirit of in- 
trigue enjoyed no minute of repose, but seemed re- 
solved to crush that man whose greatness was an 
offence against the ordinary meanness of human 
nature* The distrust of the Emperor Charles 
was at last effectually awakened, and he issued 
out another commission (1528) to investigate the 
conduct of Cortes, and to subject htm to all the 
rigour of justice. The feelings of this conqueror 
of Mexico were powerfully excited at the unmanly 
triumph of his enemies. He felt all that bitter- 
ness of soul which a proud spirit, conscious of 
great services, receiving wrong from unworthy 
beings, can alone experience. 

It is painful to behold the mighty conqueror in 
the theatre of his exploits, the victim of the in- 
gratitude of those wretches, who came to fatten 
on the land which he had gained to his country. 
But there were many who sympathised in his 
wrongs, and revolted from this accumulation of 
ingratitude. His devoted and brave followers, 
those gallant veterans, who had shared all his dan- 
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gers and his g^ory, now rallied ronnd their com- 
mander, and proposed that he should seize that 
independent power which his enemies falsely ac- 
cused him of aiming at, for they would zealous-i 
ly support his claims, and die in defence of his 
cause.* But Cortes had the greatness of soul, or 
the weakness, to reject this advice. His chivalrous 
spirit shrunk from any violation of loyalty ; for he 
neither wanted the courage, nor the means, to carry 
into effect a scheme much easier to accomplisn 
than the previous exploits which had marked his 
career. But he disdained to take revenge on his 
country, or to crush the paltry enemies hy whom 
be was snrroimded. On the other hand, there was 
something too humiliating to his proud spirit in 
the idea of heing subjected to a trial in that coun- 
try where he had been accustomed to triumph and 
be obeyed. He accordingly determined boldly 
to present himself at the court of his sovereign, 
and enter into a vindication of his conduct.t 

Cortes repaired to his country with a state suit- 
•able to his rank, and becoming his great achieve- 
ments. He was attended by his gallant officers, 
and the Mexicans of highest distinction, and car- 
ried with him a considerable part of his riches, to 
give splendour to his person. His voyage was 
effected without disaster; but on his arrival in 
Spain he was visited by a calamity of a domestic 
nature, which excited much sorrow in his heart. 
Such was the death of Gonzalo de Sandoval, who 
expired in the flower of his age in Andalusia, as 
he was accompanying his chief to the Spanish 

• B. Diaz. 

f B* Difki ; Oomani, Cran, ; Herrers, Dec 
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court. Coi'tes was sensibly affected by the los% 
as Sandoval, besides bis distinguished services 
in the conquest of Mexico^ was^ of all his of- 
ficers, the most devotedly attached to him, and 
the most zealous in the support of his claims. His 
glorious cai'eer was never stained by any of those 
acts of injustice, cruelty, or avarice, which, at some 
period or other, imfortunately clouded the glory 
of the other conquerors. Sandoval was scarcely 
twenty-nine when he died ; and it is probable, thsA 
the severe services which he had endured, he ha- 
ving been the leader invariably selected by.Cortes 
for the most difficult enterprises, no less than the 
numberless wounds which he had received, occar 
sioned his premature death. 

Cortes and his companions were received by 
the Emperor with striking evidence of friendship 
and cordiality. His feara being removed by the 
arrival of the conqueror in his native land, Charles 
resolved now to efface his former ingratitude by 
a display of generosity and regard. Every pos- 
sible mark of distinction was bestowed upon Cortes. 
His exploits were loudly applauded, and his ar- 
rival in Spain was a subject of public congratula- 
tion. The sovereign conferred on him the Order 
of Santiago, as well as the title of Marquess of the 
Valle de Oaxaca, and he admitted him to that 
friendly intercourse which was only enjoyed by 
the first grandees of the land.* But this splendour 
of external show could not dazzle or deceive the 
searching eye of Cortes. Whilst empty titles, and 
vain honours were lavished on his person, he per- 
ceived that the venom of distrust still circulated 

• Herrera, Dec. 
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ill the Councils of the cQiirt ; and that whatever he 
might gain in outward pomp, the acquisition was 
only made at the expense of real power. He soon 
found it was the principal ohject of the Emperor 
to reduce this to the lowest ebh compatible with 
common decency. Cortes groaned inwardly, but 
endeavoured in vain to change the ideas of his 
sovereign. Charles perceived the danger of intrust- 
ing unlimited command to a man whose genius was 
equal to his intrepidity, and the admiration which 
he had excited in accordance with his merit ; and 
with the subtle policy of a courtier, he thought 
that nothing could more effectually daunt the 
vigour of Cortes than the empty glitter of courtly 
distinction, and nothing subdue his spirits and 
bedim his genius more successfully than idle dis« 
sipation. Such was the system then pursued in 
Spain to cripple the power of its grandees. 

But Cortes was not the dupe of such artifices. 
He disdained a life of ignoble repose, so contrary 
to the ardour of his spirit ; and he continued his 
expostulations at court, that he might be reinsta- 
ted in his former station as Captain-General of 
New Spain. The emperor, however, remained 
fixed in his determination. Neither the generous 
conduct, nor the assurances of the supporters of 
Cortes, could remove his jealous fears ; and, in- 
deed, these might be partly justified, by the great 
merit of the conqueror, no less than the popular- 
ity which he enjay«d among the soldiers. Accord- 
ingly, after two years of unsuccessful application 
at court, Cortes despaired of again obtaining that 
dignified power to which he was justly entitled^by 
his services. The military command was alone 
reserved for him, with the power of attempting 
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new expeditions and discoveries ; but the sil[M«m 
government was invested in a board of civil fanc- 
tionaries, under the title of ^ AiuHeiiee of New 
Spain y* a form of government winch was, how- 
ever, superseded in the sequel by the establishment 
of Viceroys. 

In 1630, Cortes returned to the theatre of his 
glory, with sentiments of regret and disappoint- 
ment. Honours and distinctions had been con- 
ferred upon him, but he had a strength and dear* 
ness of mind not to be imposed upon by the glit- 
ter which reduced his authority. Besides, he knew 
that this division of power in New Spain would 
prove a source of endless dissension and debate* 
No sincere union of sentiments could be expected 
from the servile and selfish civilians imported from 
90urt, and the veteran conquerors who had gained 
the empire. The petty jealousies, and despicable 
vanities, of the Audmiciay were, accordingly, al- 
ways vigilant guards on the most indifferent actions 
of Cortes ; and in their apprehension that the ge« 
neral would trespass the limits of his jurisdictiony 
they meddled themselves in affairs over which they 
had no power, and tookevery opportunity of thwart- 
ting the wishes of the man whom they at once en- 
vied and feared. 

* La Aadiencia de Neuva Espa&a. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 



Second Voyage of Cortes to Spain, his Death, and 
Merits, ^c, Sfc, 

The life of Cortes being embittered by this 
UDgrateiiil cartailment of his authority, he now 
directed the whole powers of his mind towards 
that quarter which had not yet been invaded by 
the influence of jealousy or distrust. Cortes felt 
shame in his present indefinable situation. His 
jurisdiction over the affairs of the New World 
amounted to nothing, for he could ill combat the 
opposition of the Audiencia, supported as that 
body was by the emperor and his ministry. Cortes, 
in this galling predicament, turned, with a fond 
eye, towards the pursuits of his previous life, and 
he resolved, by the splendour of new discoveries 
and exploits, to confound his enemies and aug- 
tnent the approbation of his friends. He accord*> 
ingly conceived various schemes, in unison with 
his bold and enterprising genius. His first ideas 
prompting him to attempt a discovery of some 
passage along the eastern coast of North America 
falling into the Western Ocean, and believing that 
a similar discovery might be made of a strait be- 
tween the North and South Seas, by exploring the 
2b3 
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Istbtnns of Panama.* These two schemes he re? 
solved to carry into execution, and for this pur- 
pose ho fitted out expeditious, which he intrusted 
to able commanders and experienced pilots. But 
the results did not answer his sanguine expecta- 
tions, and he determined to circumscribe his am- 
bitious views within more narrow limits. 

The progress of colonization had been rapid 
in New Spain, Settlers had arrived in great num- 
bers from the mother-land to that country of pro- 
mise, where penury was to be exchanged for ease 
and independence. Several ports were already- 
established on the coast; and from these Cortes sent 
out different small armaments with the object o{ 
discovery in the South Sea ; but these expedi- 
tions were not more fortunate than his previous 
and more important attempts in the eastern coast 
of North America and the islands of Panama* 
Mortified at the failure of so many enterprises, 
and supposing that this want of success ought, 
in a great degree, to be attributed to the ineffi: 
ciency of the men to whom they bad been in* 
trusted, he determined to conduct another under- 
taking in person. To this effect he prepared an 
expedition of higher importance^ and assumed the 
command of it in the year 1536. 

Id this new enterprise, the fortitude and abili- 
ties of Cortes were again called in^o active play* 
He cruized for some time without any materisd 
event, excepting his continual exposure to hard- 
ship and dangers. But his mind and frame, inu- 
fed to toil and suffering, bore every fresh labour 
with tranquil forbearance, and the perseverance of 

• • Cortes, Rclat. 
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llie conqueror of Mexico was again crotmed witb 
fiQccess. The discovery of the vast peninsula of 
•California was the reward of his patience and re* 
solution, and served to enlarge, in a material man- 
ner, the immense dominions which he had gained 
to the Spanish crown.* Yet, notwithstanding the 
extent of the .country which he had discovered^ 
-bis expectations were not gratified ; and, indeedt 
to him who had subjected die wealthy and powers 
ful empire of Mexico, every other achievement 
would but appear uninteresting and unimportant. 
But the disappointment of sanguine hopes was not 
that which principally embittered the mind of 
Cortes at this period of his existence. The ve- 
nom of envy still corroded his peace of mind, and 
•stained the splendour of his glory. Disagreei- 
ments, and dissensions without number, succeeded 
: between him aAd those men who considered it the 
i£rst duties of their station to offer a direct oppotr 
-•ition to all the views of the conqueror. 

Nothing could be more galling to Cortes, than 
:to find hims^f treated with this want of gratitude 
and respect in tlie very land which his extraordi- 
nary deeds had secured to his country. This dis»- 
^ gust and vexation grew more intolerable every 
day, and as there had been no great and splendid 
achievements of late to absorb bis mind, his state 
'was unhappy and dissatisfied. At length, unable 
to support the vexations to which he was exposed, 
and the morbid feelings which they created, be 
again resolved to seek redress and consolation in 
his native country. Accordingly, in the year 154*0, 
' fae returned to Spain, not with the pomp and state 

• £[eiTem, Dec, 
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vioch iMid d ii toi i g u i shcd his furuier woj^ge, b«t m 
ft mail whose destiny seemed to have b«n cittn^^ 
ged« Hioagfa Cortes did not entartnin any san* 
goine expectalioiis concerning the Teceptwn he 
thoold meet with from his soreveign, yet he waafv 
from surmising that his services shonld have heen 
so soon forgotten and so iB repaid. Tfte nffpearw 
anoe of the conqneror of Mexico at covt prodik 
ced no sensation either of pleasvre or diaspprohsh 
tion. He was received in the nuumer whiieh h 
aost gallmg to a proad spirit, coasdoiis of high 
desert and important services. The belnviomr of 
Charles towards his illnstrioos subject, was one 
which onght to be reprobated, not merely hy jus- 
tice, bnt common decency. A cold r e ocrve ■ » 
stiff civility, which would scarcely have been ge- 
nerous when addressed to a chief of indifierent 
merit and no pretensions, was M attitude wbkli 
the sovereign of Spain assumed towards the great 
man who had added the brightest jewel to his iii»- 
mense dominions. 

Bnt if the conduct of Charles was irngmt^id 
-and unmanly, that of his ministere deserved the 
execration of every upright mind. It will scarcely 
be credited that Ci^s was treated not only wil^ 
indifference and neglect, but with actual seem, fay 
the members of the Spanish cabinet. Yet this de- 
portment of the court was perfectly consistent and 
aatnral. According to the doctrine of these sel- 
fish counsellors, no consideratiDn was due to tk» 
man from whom no service of moment could now 
be expected. The blaze of glory which encircled 
the person of Cortes had been obscured by ^to 
brightness of more recent achievements. The dis- 
coveries and conquests of the Spaniards in Scmth 
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A]iierif!»-—tbe redaction of Peru by the Pizarros 
and Almagro — had procured to Spain a source of 
immense wealth ; and the attempts which new ad- 
ministrations were continually making had created 
the most extravagant ideas in the hearts of thd 
Spaniards. The exploits of Cortes and his com^ 
paaions, therefore, were now regarded with indiffe- 
rence; the empire which he had conquered was 
firmly attached and subjected to the Spanish 
erown ; the time was past when Cortes came ar- 
myed in the shape of a formidable candidate for 
power and dominion ; time had effaced the bril^ 
liancy of his achievements when it had also begun 
to impair his vigour and his^ frame. Charles had 
l»ow little to expect from a man entering into 
the vale of years, and who had lost the lustre of 
bis former greatness. Nor was his indignation and 
revenge a fit subject for apprehension. Charles 
and his ministry had no consideration to keep up 
with Cortes, either from expectation of interest or 
from motives of fear. Neglect and indifference 
was therefore the boon which they bestowed on 
the great chief. 

Seven tedious years did Cortes spend in unpro- 
fitaUe applications for justice and redress. His 
sacred claims were received without attention, and 
the recital of his services was heard without sen- 
sation. Day after day, and month after month, 
he applied to those important personages who held 
power over the affairs of America; but neither 
. from them, nor from the most impartial and urgent 
representations to the Emperor, could Cortes ob- 
tain the sanction to his demand. He was doomed 
never more to govern in Mexico. Other persons, 
whose chief merit rested perhaps in sycophancy. 
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were to reap the fraits of his labours and his ^^ 
nius. The chill of age had begun to danip the 
ardour of early life, which would have enabled 
Lim to support their ingratitude with more con- 
tempt and indifference. In the activity of youth* 
and in the freshness of genius, he would have 
found solace from the coldness of a court; but 
it is the curse of human nature to be invaded 
by disappointment and neglect when it iis in the 
weakest state to repel their attacks, Cortes, to 
the pangs of fruitless exertions, bad to add tba 
-conviction of his humiliated situation, and his iur- 
ability to inflict vengeance on his enemies and un- 
generous countrymen. His constitution was bro- 
ken <lown by the innumerable and extraordinary 
hardships which he had sustained ; and in the de- 
cline of life, when he ought to have been quietly 
enjoying the reward of his services, it was melan- 
choly to behold the conqueror of Mexico dancing 
attendance about courts and saloons, of audience, 
lost amid a crowd of inferior spirits.* 

Such a destiny could not but sensibly affeet the 
proud and noble heart of Cortes. The stings Qf 
ingratitude, regret, and disappointed hope, preyed 
upon him, which, added to the infirmities of an 
over-exerted constitution, brought to a termina- 
tion the mortal career of this extraordinary man. 

" It has been recorded of Heman Cortes, that about 
this period, upon his appealing one day at Court, he 
pressed somewhat rudely through the tinsel crowd to ap- 
proach the Emperor, who, observing his contempt for cere- 
mony, and not choosing to recognise him^ exclaimed aloud, 
-«* Who is that person ?"— " Tell his Majesty," said Cor. 
tea, '^ it is one who has conquered for him more kingdomi 
. than hit ancestors left him provinces.'* , 



Me died ort the 2d day of December, in the year 
1547, and in the Bixty-second of his age^ Cortes 
was twice married : firsts at Cuba, to Doiia Cata-> 
Hna Suarez, who ended her days shortly after the 
reduction of Mexico ; and afterwards to Dona 
Geronima Ramirez de Arellano, daughter of the 
Count of Aguilar, and nearly related to the Duke 
of Hejar* By this lady he had Don Martin Cortege 
Ramirez de Arellano, who inherited his title, and 
from whom the present Marquis of the Valle de 
Oaxacar descends, though the male line terminated 
in his second grandson, the fourth marquis of that 
title. This badge of distinction was afterwards 
united to that of Duke of Teiranova, the title of 
Gonzalo de Cordova, surnamed the Great Captain ; 
and thus the present illustrious possessor unites the 
honoure of two of the greatest names in arms that 
Spain, or indeed any other country, has produced* 
Cortes had other children^ of whom the most 
neted, from his misfortunes, was Don Martin Cor- 
tes, a knight of the order of Santiago, who was 
born to him by his mistress, the celebrated Dona 
Marine, and seemed to inherit a great portion of 
his illustrious sire's spirit and abilities. In 1568, 
on a very slight and even unfounded suspicion of 
rebellion, he was put to the torture in Mexico, 
his barbarous judges totally forgetting the unpa- 
ralleled services which his parents had rendered 
to Spain.* Cortes survived almost all liis prin- 
cipal companions in arms, of whom very few, if 
any, enjoyed peaceably the reward of their bravery 
and troubles. Velazquez de Leon, Morla, and Esca* 
'^lante, pei-ished before the reduction of Mexico, 
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at has already been narmted. Cbruflo«al de OUd ^. 
fell a ricdin to ill adyioe, and bis own treaaoD ; ' 
GoDzalo de Sandoval died in Spain, as be accom- ^^ 
panied Cortes in bis first visit ; and Pedro de Alva* ^^ 
rado received a violent death in New Galiciay bis - " 
horse having plunged with him over a precipice* dT 

The merits of Cortes as a general will he best u 
estimated by a carefnl examination of his actions. ^ 
The resources of bis mind, in cases of emei^i;enc7» f ^ 
were as bold» as they were true emanatipaa "of a " 
genius. His whole life is gilded by deeds so s2SS^ ^ 
gular and splendid, as to invest the narratioB ^f^ 
them with the interesting character of chivalrous 
romance. The destiuction of his fleet at Vera Crux 
to compel his followers to conquer or die — his 
fearless entry into Mexico — the still bolder seizure 
of Montezuma, in the midst of the capital-^is 
defeat of Narvaez — ^his exploit at the battle of 
O torn pan — and his magnanimity in the siege of 
Mexico, present a series of events as striking as 
they are unparalleled. Few great military names 
have joined more wisdom in counsels, more pru- 
dence 10 preparatory arrangements^ than Cortes. 
Indeed bis abilities as a negotiator were as great 
as bis intrepidity and perseverance. He possessed 
a singular tact in discerning the weak featores of 
human character, and tumiDg them to his advan*- 
tage. In this, his winning manners and natural 
eloquence most effectually assisted him* He was, 
besides, conspicuous for a cultivation of • mkidy 
somewhat singular in the adventurous o<mquerors 
of America. His sojourn at the university bad n<^ 
been totally lost ; and bis letters to the. Emperor 
Charles V. evince much taste in composition. 

In the conqueror of Meaico, a strong resem* 
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4>laBce may be^ traced to Julias Ccesar* We find 
in the Spaniard the same daring intrepidity, and 
the flame prudence, that rendered the Koman ce^ 
lebrated. The art of winning the affections of their 
8oldier8,*'and their fertility of mind under difficul- 
ties, were the same in both generals. Eloquence 
and refinement they possessed in common ; nay, a 
eiroilarity may eren be found in their love for liie 
sex^ their mercurial dispositions, and their gallant 
bearing. 

The character'of Cortes, as a private individual, 
-was amiable, and in general praiseworthy. His 
heart was generous and noble — his manners con* 
ciliating, and his attachments sincere. The impu- 
tation of persona] cruelty in his case is unfounded. 
Whatever blood was shed in New Spain, was re- 
quired by imperious necessity, or was authorized 
by just retaliation. Some of the acts of Cortes 
bear no doubt the impress of terrible severity; 
but let it be remembered, that he had to contend 
with an enemy ferocious, warlike, and implacable. 
The finte of Guatimozin is the most imjustifiable 
of his deeds ; but this, together with other isolated 
measures of cruelty and even injustice, ought not 
to determine the intrinsic merit or demerit of a 
great man, especially when the history of all con- 
querors, both ancient and modem, offers instances 
of the like nature. 

At all events, the name of Hernan Cortes^ will 
ever stand first among the distinguished names in 
the conquest of the New World. His abilities, in- 
trepidity, and magnanimity, as well as his concilia- 
ting manner toward the natives, and his uniform 
kindness when unprovoked, no less than the splen- 
did and extraordinary deeds which marked the re- 
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duction of Mexico, confer upon its conqocror this 
just distinction. Yet what was the recompense 
which Cortes received from his king and country 
for all his merits and all his services ? The answer 
is ready, and a mournful one. Cortes was treated 
with tb^ same ingratitude by Charles, that Co- 
lumbus and the Great Captain experienced froni 
the Emperor 8 predecessor Ferdinand the Catholic ; 
and the same which every great man will probably 
receive from bis employers, when his genius and 
power present a phantom of fear to their jealousy, 
and his great services become a tax en their gra- 
titude and respect. 



THE END 
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